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I HAVE so fully indicated my purpose in the body 
of this work that a preface is almost superfluous. 
I design to inquire whether the religious sentiment 
of the past has been superannuated or rendered 
obsolete by the modern conception of nature. I 
have expressed respectively these seemingly op- 
posite standpoints by the title, ‘The Psalmist and 
the Scientist.’ Science is confessedly the author 
of the modern conception of nature ; the Book of 
Psalms is admittedly the repository of the relig- 
ious sentiment in its largest and most compre- 
hensive form. Of course it will be understood 
that the Psalms are here used not as an authority 
but as a type; the hymns of the Rig Veda would 
have served my purpose equally well if they had 


expressed the religious sentiment with equal cath- 
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olicity. My present aim does not transcend the 
province of what is called natural religion. It is in 
some respects akin to that of Professor Seeley, but 
the thought moves on totally different lines and 
aspires toa less negative result. I have given few 
references, because, although this book has de- 
manded much previous reading, its positions are 
neither to be affirmed nor denied on the authority 
of names. If it shall succeed in suggesting to 
abler and acuter minds any road of inquiry which 
may have been overlooked in the heat of discus- 
sion, if it shall stimulate some future explorer in 
the field of apologetics to examine more closely 
the relations of religion and science, the object of 
these pages shall be amply attained. 


GEORGE MATHESON. 


St BERNARD’s, EDINBURGH. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE religious sentiment is the earliest and the 
latest fruit of the religious spirit ; it begins before 
the birth of dogma, and it survives after dogma 
has passed away. Men feel before they have 
learned to see. As in the individual life the 
first impressions of the mind are those of simple 
pleasure and pain, so in the life of the religious 
spirit the earliest impressions of the recipient are 
those of feeling and sentiment. And just as in 
the individual life it is by pleasurable and painful 
feeling that we reach our first knowledge of an 
outer world, so in the religious life it is by pleasur- 
able and painful feeling that we reach our first 
perception of a world which transcends the outer. 
A 
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In neither case is the sentiment merely inward or 
subjective ; in both it is an organ through which 
the human soul beholds something other than 
itself. The religious sentiment, like the element 
of sensuous feeling, is the earliest of those mes- 
sengers which convey to us the tidings of a Power 
not ourselves. It begins before logic, before reason- 
ing, before argument. It precedes all the forms of 
religious thought; it is antecedent to all the systems 
of theological speculation. And as it is earlier than 
the forms of dogmatic thought, so it is capable of 
surviving them. Our little systems may have their 
day and cease to be; but when they cease to be, it 
is only in order that they may give place to the 
systems of another day. What is the source of 
this reproduction? Why is it that when old theo- 
logical formulas are quite extinguished there im- 
mediately appear in their room new expressions 
of dogmatic thought? There can be only one 
reason for this; there must be something which 
survives when the old form has perished, and 
which constitutes the link of connection between 
the old form and the new. That something we 
call the religious sentiment. It is that sense of 
divine truth which existed in the mind before it 
had obtained an explanation, and before it had 
received a name, and which, because it was inde- 
pendent of dogma in its origin, has been incapable 
of being destroyed by the dissolution of dogma ; 
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it survives to be the nucleus for the reconstruction 
of the system yet to be. 

Now, what is the nature of this religious senti- 
ment? The popular notion is that it is simply 
that minimum of religious belief which remains 
when all its essential articles have been destroyed, 
the last plank to which the drowning mariner may 
cling when the rest of the ship has gone to pieces. 
We are, for our part, quite convinced that this view 
is founded upon a delusion; it assumes that 
dogma is the staple of religious belief, and that 
sentiment belongs to a more limited sphere than 
dogma. We hold, on the other hand, that the 
sphere of religious sentiment is not distinct from 
the sphere of religious dogma—that the difference 
between them is not a difference of road, but a 
difference of vehicle. They both travel over the 
same way ; the contrast between them lies in their 
mode of travelling. Dogma goes on foot; senti- 
ment goes on the wing. The movement of the 
one is slow, measured, calculated ; the movement 
of the other is a flight wherein the different points 
of the journey are almost instantaneously forgot- 
ten in the consummated goal. We have already 
pointed out that religious feeling is not simply a 
subjective or inward state—that equally with re- 
ligious dogma it implies the presence of an object. 
We have now to add that the object of religious 
feeling may be identical with the object of religious 
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dogma; what distinguishes the one from the other 
is not the thing perceived, but the mode of per- 
ceiving it. We may illustrate our meaning by a 
comparison drawn from the external senses. There 
are two modes in which I may learn the form of the 
same outward object—the touch and the sight. Let 
the object be one of considerable size placed with- 
in the reach of the hand ; it will be possible for me 
by means of the hand to arrive at a perception of 
its form. But this perception will be reached not 
as a first but as a last result. My sense of the 
object’s form will be attained not as an intuition, 
but as an inference. The whole will only be per- 
ceived when I have touched in detail the different 
parts, and when I have pieced these parts together 
by an act of imagination. But let me apply to the 
same object the sense of sight, and the result will 
be very different. In this case the perception of 
the form will be an immediate intuition, the first 
thing to be perceived. The whole will be seen be- 
fore the parts; the vision of the object in itself 
will precede the examination of any of its constit- 
uent elements. Here, within the sphere of ma- 
terial nature, and in the region of natural sense, we 
have the illustration of a process by which the 
same object may at one and the same moment be 
looked upon in two totally different ways. It 
may be acted upon by two perceptions, each of 
which shall present it in a separate, in some re- 
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spects in a contrary light. In the one case it may 
be viewed as a product of the reason, as something 
at whose form we arrive by an examination of its 
individual parts; in the other, it may be presented 
as an immediate intuition of the mind, whose com- 
ponent elements must be studied in the light 
which itself has given. 

Now, in the sphere of religion we are continu- 
ally called to observe precisely the same process. 
Every doctrine may be metaphorically said to be 
an object either of touch or of sight. The man of 
the third century endeavoured to reach a know- 
ledge of the person of Christ by manipulating one 
by one the different parts of His nature. He put 
his hand upon one side and declared it to be 
human; he touched the other and said it was 
divine. The result of the whole process was a 
composite Christ—a Christ in whose nature were 
amalgamated, without being blended, the ideas of 
divinity and humanity ; some actions were assigned 
to the God, others were made peculiar to the Man. 
But the man of the first century looked upon the 
matter in a very different light. What he saw first 
of all was the whole Christ, the completed Christ, 
the Christ in His entire personality. He found in 
the person of Jesus something which appealed to 
his experience, and therefore he declared His per- 
son to be human; but he found in it at one and 
the same moment something which transcended 
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his experience, and therefore he declared it to be 
divine. The divine and the human were not 
separate fields dividing the person of Jesus; the 
whole Son of Man was also the whole Son of God. 

We have employed this illustration from the 
actual course of Church history, in order to make 
clear our view of the relation between religious 
dogma and religious sentiment. If our view be 
the true one, we shall be forced to modify some 
conclusions which we have formed in the past. 
Foremost among these is our belief that the shak- 
ing of religious dogma is equivalent to the shat- 
tering of religious conviction. Nothing is more 
common in our day than to hear men descant 
on the ravages which science has made on the 
dogmatic forms of the past. We are told that 
one by one the strongholds of former belief have 
been taken, and that the only remaining refuge 
for the spirit of man is to fall back from religious 
dogma into the sphere of religious life. Now there 
are worse places in which to reside than the sphere 
of religious life; the man who can live there has 
reached a permanent dwelling-place. But what we 
want to point out is, that in passing from dogma 
into life there is an intermediate region which the 
spirit of man may traverse. In leaving the sphere 
of dogma, he does not need to leave behind him 
the articles of his former faith. Intermediate 
between the intellectual form and the outward 
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practice, there is a region conterminous with both, 
and uniting all that is best in each; it is that 
which we call the sphere of religious sentiment. 
The wine is not necessarily destroyed when the 
bottles are broken; it may flow into a new 
receptacle. Religious belief is not necessarily 
shaken when those forms are shaken which 
originally contained it. The forms may be proved 
to be inadequate; they may be seen to be waxing 
old and ready to vanish away. It was thus that 
they appeared to him who wrote the Epistle to the 
Hebrews ; he lived in a time of such transition that 
it seemed as if God were shaking not only the 
earth but the heavens. Yet it is to the author of 
this epistle that we are indebted for the thought 
that this shaking itself was only preparatory to 
a higher permanence. He declares that its real 
design was to show that there were things inde- 
pendent of dogma, which dogma could neither 
give nor take away. The earth and the heavens 
might be shaken, but it was only to manifest 
the fact that these were not the necessary sup- 
ports of the religious life of man—that there 
were things which could not be shattered even by 
the passing away of the old heaven and the old 
earth. Behind the forms of religion there dwelt 
its spirit, its essence, its voice. God had in times 
past, in various modes and diverse parts, spoken to 
the fathers; the various modes and the diverse 
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parts were being rapidly superseded by something 
new, but in the voice of the everlasting Father there 
was no variableness nor the least shadow of turning. 

There is, then, a clear distinction between 
religious dogma and religious sentiment—a dis- 
tinction not extending, indeed, to the truth per- 
ceived, but vividly affecting the mode of its per- 
ception. It is here, if anywhere, that we reach 
the explanation of a phenomenon in actual life 
which otherwise is incomprehensible; we allude to 
the apparent inconsistencies in the religious beliefs 
of great thinkers. Take, for example, such a man 
as Schleiermacher. When we look at him we 
seem to be in contact with two lives, and the two 
lives appear to be pulling in contrary directions. 
On one side we see the cold, calculating, critical 
intellect, analysing everything into its elements, and 
seeming to reduce these elements to the veriest 
minimum ; on the other, we feel the presence and 
the power of an intensely earnest and a sincerely 
pious soul. Schleiermacher the critic is a sceptic, 
a man who weighs evidence and rejects everything 
which does not conform to his evidential standard ; 
Schleiermacher the pastor is a simple believer, a 
man of religious feeling, faith, and prayer. How 
are we to reconcile these discrepancies? Shall we 
say that the great German thinker had different 
opinions at different times of the day? or shall we 
say that the attitude of the sceptic represented his 
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reality, and the attitude of the pastor his acting? 
Neither; the explanation lies in a different region 
altogether. The dualism is to be sought, not in 
the nature of Schleiermacher, but in the nature of 
religious truth itself. There is a sphere of dogma 
and there is a sphere of sentiment, and what a 
man perceives in the sphere of dogma may not 
correspond in clearness to what he perceives in the 
sphere of sentiment. In the sphere of dogma he 
knows only in part, and the part which he knows 
is but an insignificant fragment of the whole; in 
the sphere of sentiment he sees the whole already 
completed, already fully realised. This is really 
what Paul means when he says, “ We know in part, 
and we prophesy in part. But when that which is 
perfect is come, then that which is in part shall be 
doneaway.” By “that which is perfect” he means, of 
course, love—the element of feeling as distinguished 
from the element of knowing. He means to imply 
that we can only know a doctrine by analysing its 
different parts, but that we can feel a doctrine 
without any analysis, in a moment, in the twinkling 
of an eye. This is the true explanation of Schleier- 
macher and of such men as Schleiermacher. It 
brings before us the fact that every religion con- 
sists of two sides, the articles and the prayer-book, 
and that the range of the prayer-book is in every 
case infinitely wider than the range of the articles. 
The schoolmen said that a thing might be philoso- 
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phically false and yet theologically true. In this 
we cannot agree with them; but we can accept a 
somewhat analogous statement, that a thing may 
seem dogmatically false and yet be sentimentally 
true. The logical understanding deals only with 
the parts, and as it sees only a limited number of 
these, it is liable to behold contradictions ; but the 
religious sentiment, beginning as it does with the 
perception of the whole, has from the outset a full 
and completed vision of that which the critical 
reason aspires to reach only at the end of all. 
The Theism of the Old Testament, like every 
other religion, consists of two parts—the articles 
and the prayer-book. Its articles are implicitly 
contained in its cosmogony, in its history, and in 
its law. By combining the different elements of 
these we obtain a certain portraiture of the divine 
nature, which has stamped the Jewish religion with 
a mark of decided originality. This portraiture of 
the divine nature, constructed as it is out of the 
Jewish records of cosmogony, history, and law, has 
been vehemently assailed in each of its three com- 
ponent elements. It has been declared to be an 
inadequate expression of the God of creation, of 
the God of history, and of the God of moral gov- 
ernment. In the present work we have no concern 
with these questions. We have simply to remark 
that the articles of every religion, whether inspired 
or uninspired, are bound to yield an inadequate 
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expression of that which they seek to convey. 
Their expression is bound to be inadequate, for 
the simple reason that they ave articles; in other 
words, dogmas or formulas of the understanding. 
It is impossible that the logical understanding can 
in a formula adequately represent any religious 
truth ; there must always be something left unsaid, 
and this silent factor is itself a source of contradic- 
tion. But what we have to remark is this, that the 
articles of Old Testament Theism are only the half 
of its religion ; it has another half—a prayer-book. 
Here, as elsewhere, the thoughts of the religious 
world have not been limited to dogmas or for- 
mulas; they have expressed themselves in emo- 
tions, in aspirations, in prayers. These emotions 
and aspirations have come down to us enshrined in 
a single volume which we call the Book of Psalms; 
it is distinctively the prayer-book of Old Testa- 
ment theology. Little does the ordinary reader 
think that in perusing this prayer-book he is study- 
ing the religious life of centuries. It seems to him 
as if he were reading a work produced by a single 
mind in the course of a single year. And this is 
really the triumph and the vindication of the Old 
Testament prayer-book. We should naturally have 
expected to find that a work whose beginning is sep- 
arated by so many centuries from its ending, would 
have revealed in its progress vast inequalities and 
extreme differences in the development of its indi- 
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vidual parts. We should have thought that those 
portions of the book which had their rise in a prim- 
itive state of society would have been easily dis- 
tinguishable from those which originated in the 
noonday of Jewish civilisation. It is not difficult 
to discover such a development in what we have 
called the dogmatic portion of Judaic Theism. 
The representation of God given in the Book of 
Genesis is at once perceived to belong to a primi- 
tive age, and is seen to occupy the opposite remove 
in development from the representations given by 
the writers of Ecclesiastes and the Proverbs. But 
in the Psalms the modern reader looks in vain for 
any such evidence of mental evolution. It is not 
difficult, indeed, to assign certain dates to certain 
psalms—to say that one belongs to the age of 
David, another to the age of Solomon, and a third 
to the age of the Captivity; but this is done through 
the accident of historical reference or the peculiar- 
ities of linguistic construction. The conclusion is 
in no sense reached by a comparison of different 
thoughts which mark different epochs. Such a 
comparison is here out of the question, because the 
difference of thought does not exist. The earliest 
psalm breathes the same spirit as the latest, and 
breathes it with an equal intensity. We feel that 
we are here, not in a region of progress, not in a 
world of development; we are under the presence 
of one unchanging sky, and we never for an instant 
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lose the sense of youth’s morning. The spirit of 
the Jewish prayer-book is a spirit of perpetual 
youth ; and when everything else in the nation re- 
veals the signs of waxing old, the fervent devotion 
of its psalms preserves the glow of its spring-time. 

Now this is as it should be. Genuine sentiment 
never grows old to the heart, never becomes an 
anachronism to the life of the spirit. We are con- 
stantly reminded of this in the study of ancient 
history. Often when we are perusing the annals 
of an age whose civilisation and institutions lie far 
behind our own, we are arrested by some trait of 
feeling which in a moment dispels the anachron- 
ism and recalls us to the eternal brotherhood of 
man. There is perhaps no period more complete- 
ly divorced from our intellectual sympathies than 
the days of the Israelitish judges. It has been 
called the Iron Age. It is separated from our 
life, from our manners, from our civilisation, by the 
length and breadth of a whole universe ; and one 
feels, in studying its annals, that he is in the pres- 
ence of something with which his mind has no 
contact. But even as this thought passes through 
him, he is arrested in the very heart of this age by 
a spectacle which reminds him of the eternity of 
human nature. It is in this barbarous sphere of 
the Israelitish judges that we are confronted by 
that touching story of sacrificial love which is en- 
shrined in the Book of Ruth. The picture of filial 
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devotion is as modern as any incident of the pres- 
ent day; and it is asa picture of the present day that 
we reverence and prize it: we feel that it expresses a 
sentiment which is independent of human develop- 
ment. Now this is precisely the feeling with which 
the great prayer-book of the Jewish nation is re- 
garded by every devout mind. It is an oasis ina 
desert of time. It comes to us from the depth of a 
past whose annals lie behind us, whose opinions we 
have surmounted, whose institutions we have far 
outgrown. Yet we are compelled to confess that 
zt is not outgrown. The prayers which it breathes, 
the aspirations which it utters, are as fresh to-day 
as they were in the days of Solomon. They have 
been altogether unaffected by the lapse of time or 
the changes of life. And here is the proof: we 
never associate them with any time. We do not 
say that they are David's, or that they are Solo- 
mon’s; we accept them as our own. We appro- 
priate them as the direct and exact expression of 
the need which now presses upon our hearts, and 
we value them precisely for the fact that they do 
express our needs, It is the utter absence of any 
sense of anachronism in these prayers—the utter 
freedom from any reference to a stage of sur- 
mounted development—that constitutes them the 
prayer-book of the Gentile as much as of the Jew: 
they belong to the things of the heart, and there- 
fore they are unchangeable and eternal. 
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Thus much, indeed, every one will admit. It 
will not be denied by any that the Psalms do not 
present any sense of anachronism to the heart. 
But a more important question remains. Do they 
present that sense of anachronism to the intellect ? 
Admitting that the feelings which they awaken 
have lost nothing of their freshness, does it follow 
that these feelings still represent realities? The 
poetry of the psalmist retains to our poetic faculty 
the same beauty which it had to him, but we know 
that to him it was something more than poetry; 
it was fact: is it still fact to us? Modern science 
has assailed and shaken many ancient fortresses ; 
have the sentiments of this prayer-book been 
amongst the things that cannot be shaken? 
Science has attacked the articles one by one. It 
has attacked the ancient conception of God, and 
has refused any longer to accept the notion of an 
architect living outside of the machine. It has 
attacked the old idea of creation, and has refused 
any longer to believe that the world, as we know 
it, could have emerged into being in a moment 
and in the twinkling of an eye. It has attacked 
the conception of miracle which was held by the 
men of old time, and has denied that the world as 
it now exists can manifest any violation of law. It 
has attacked the primitive notions of moral gov- 
ernment, and has rejected that view of divine 
action which has been content to see God only 
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in the superintendence of a single people. All 
this science has done, and is still doing. What 
effect it has produced, it is not our province here 
to say. In the opinion of many, it has rendered 
it henceforth impossible that the articles of ancient 
Theism can ever again be restated in their original 
form. Assuming that it be so, we have still to 
remind the reader that the articles are only the 
one half of the religion, and we have still to ask 
the scientist what is his relation to the other half. 
If it be conceded that we can no longer through 
the medium of the understanding look at the old 
truths in the old way, can we look at them in the 
old way through the medium of the heart? We 
do not merely ask if the sentiments of the Jewish 
prayer-book can still be cherished by the poetic 
faculty. Lange, in his ‘History of Materialism, 
has laboured to show that although religion be 
expelled as an outward reality, it may and ought 
still to be preserved as a product of art and im- 
agination. We cannot admit that either art or 
imagination could survive for a single year, unless 
they were believed to represent some great reality; 
we cannot allow that the visions of the poet would 
for a moment charm, if there were not in the mind 
of the beholder a deep-seated hope that some- 
where and at some time they might prove to be 
true. And if it be so even with{the professed pro- 
ducts of imagination, it must be emphatically so 
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with the spirit of religion. No man’s religious 
devotion could subsist for an hour if he believed 
it to be the expression of a mere subjective feeling, 
if he refused to recognise the hope that it might 
have a corresponding reality. The question, there- 
fore, which we have to ask of science is this, Is the 
religious sentiment of the psalmist an anachron- 
ism? Has any discovery been made in the realm 
of physical nature which has reduced that senti- 
ment to the rank of a mere poetic dream? Has 
the change in our conception of the universe 
which the nineteenth century has  confessedly 
seen, involved a mitigation or an annihilation of 
the value of that spirit of devotion which influ- 
enced and dominated the minds of the men of old 
time? That is the question which these pages 
seek to answer. 

Meantime we have to remark that the prayer- 
book of the Jewish nation itself seeks to furnish 
a reason for the hope which is init. The religious 
sentiment of the Book of Psalms is very far from 
being a religious sentimentalism; it contains an 
argument for its own existence. There is an 
argument in feeling as well as in reasoning; they 
differ only in their method. The argument of 
reason mounts on steps to its goal; the argument 
of feeling flies on wings. The former can vindi- 
cate its every stage, the latter can only vindicate 
its completed ascent; but the effect in each case 
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is the same. There are sentiments which produce 
conviction as powerfully as the most elaborate 
demonstration, and to the sense of whose cer- 
tainty the most elaborate demonstration could 
not add. The Book of Psalms enfolds within 
itself a reason for its own being. What is that 
reason? What is that process of argument by 
which the prayer-book of the Jewish nation vin- 
dicates its own existence and maintains its right 
to be? The answer to that question shall be the 
subject of our next chapter. 
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NCHAPTER 11: 


THE PSALMIST’S DEFENCE OF THE RELIGIOUS 
SENTIMENT. 


PSALM cxly. 15, 105 xii, 1) 25 Ixxxivg-1-3° 


WE have placed these three passages in this order, 
because when taken in this order they reveal a 
connected argument—an argument, it is true, 
whose basis is not reason but feeling, but which 
is none the less secure on that account. The first 
step of the process will be found in Ps. cxlv. 
15, 16: “ The eyes of all wait upon Thee ; and Thou 
givest them their meat in due season. Thou 
openest Thine hand, and satisfiest the desire of 
every living thing.” The psalmist is not arguing, 
not moralising, not laying down a thesis; he is 
praying. He is engaged in that which is the pre- 
liminary part of all prayer—thanksgiving. His 
words are meant to express, not the dictum of 
a logician, but the burst of gratitude which flows 
from a devout soul. None the less the burst of 
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gratitude is expressive of a great thought. He 
declares that in the world of animated nature all 
things are double, that there is everywhere a cor- 
respondence between the organism and its environ- 
ment. Within the living organism there exist 

certain definite desires, and each of these has been 
"met by an object which satisfies it. The world 
of living nature, as it appears to the eye of the 
psalmist, reveals a world without and a world 
within ; and between this world without and this 
world within there subsists the strictest harmony. 
He has no theory about this harmony; he does not 
say, with Leibnitz, that it is a pre-established har- 
mony—or, with the modern doctrine of evolution, 
that it is a harmony resulting from the adjustment 
of the organism to its environment: these theories 
belong to the domain of reason, and the psalmist 
is a man of feeling. He therefore contents himself 
with saying that the adaptations in the physical 
world are the law of God: “Thou openest Thine 
hand, and satisfiest the desire of every living 
thine.” 

Will the scientist admit them to be the law of 
nature ? If so, he has conceded that the sentiment 
of the psalmist is no anachronism. When the 
scientist speaks of nature, he always sees the word 
in his mind’s eye printed with a capital letter. 
Even to the most materialistic of the class, nature 
is something more than that which we see, hear, 
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and touch ; it is at the very least the manifestation 
of a great inscrutable Force. We shall therefore 
not here dispute about the use of a term ; our sole 
concern is with the fact. The question is, whether 
the sentiment of the Israelitish psalmist be or be 
not an anachronism in the view of modern science, 
whether it be or be not one of the things which 
cannot be shaken? And to this question science 
itself returns a decided answer. The most modern 
definition of life which has been stamped with the 
zmprimatur of science is one which is actually 
based on a recognition of that truth which the 
psalmist saw. Life is in our days said to consist 
in the adaptation of the organism to its environ- 
ment. When the psalmist declared that every 
living thing derived its satisfaction from an out- 
ward accommodation to its desires, he arrived in 
other words at the same conclusion. He saw 
around him in the life of every organism certain 
appetites, wants, needs. He beheld hungering 
and thirsting, an eye waiting for the light and an 
ear waiting for the breath of sound. It occurred 
to him to ask, What if these wants had found no 
supply in nature? What if nature had implanted a 
hunger without food, a thirst without drink, an eye 
without light, an ear without the breath of sound? 
It was in putting this question to himself that the 
psalmist awoke to a sense of the real benevolence 
of nature. He saw that this benevolence consisted 
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just in giving to each organism its environment, 
just in supplying that object which its want speci- 
ally required. He felt that the Author of the 
universe had shown His love for the universe in 
instituting a law of correspondence, whereby every 
living creature found outside of itself the comple- 
ment of that which lay within it ; and he expressed 
his adoration of that love in the voice of thanks- 
giving: “The eyes of all wait upon Thee; and 
Thou givest them their meat in due season.” 
We are now prepared to take the second step. 
We shall find it in the transition from Ps. cxlv. 
15, £6, to Psicxtiia, 2) Werhave seen thatwimeme 
view of the psalmist every natural desire has a 
right to its object. He now goes on to declare 
that the desire for God is as natural as any other 
necessity of life: “As the hart panteth after the 
water-brooks, so panteth my soul after Thee, O 
God. My soul thirsteth for God, for the living 
God: when shall I come and appear before God?” 
The idea is that the thirst of the soul for God has 
as much its seat in nature as the thirst of the hart 
for the water-brooks. That religion is natural to 
man is admitted by all science. Men whose sys- 
tems diverge from one another in many respects, 
and whose creeds diverge in all respects from 
orthodoxy, have been unanimous in recognising 
that the religious life of man is a positive factor 
of human nature which needs to be accounted for. 
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Auguste Comte, after relegating theology to the 
limbo of the past, concludes his scientific career 
by instituting a religion of humanity. G. H. 
Lewes, one of the best types of positivism which 
England has produced, has, in his ‘Problems of 
Life and Mind,’ no scruple in recording his con- 
viction that in the age of the future, religion will 
not die. Lange, as we have already seen, although 
himself practically a materialist, advocates in the 
interest of poetry the cultivation of the religious 
faculty. Dr Carpenter, in his ‘Mental Physiology,’ 
does not hesitate to express his belief in the uni- 
versality of that sentiment which has prompted 
man to seek for God. Herbert Spencer, himself 
the apostle of modern evolution, has devoted the 
opening chapters of his work on ‘ First Principles’ 
to show that the ultimate object of religion is the 
ultimate object of science. These converging 
testimonies from minds in other respects so widely 
varying, may be taken as affording conclusive 
evidence that the opinion of the modern scientist 
is on this head not opposed to the sentiment of 
the ancient psalmist, and that in our days, as in 
his own, the religious thirst of the human soul is 
admitted to be as natural as the hart’s thirst for 
the water-brooks. 

We pass, therefore, to the third of those steps 
taken by the mind of the psalmist. It will be 
found in Ps. lxxxiv. 1-3: “How amiable are Thy 
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tabernacles, O Lord of hosts! My soul longeth, 
yea, even fainteth for the courts of the Lord: my 
heart and my flesh crieth out for the living God. 
Yea, the sparrow hath found an house, and the 
swallow a nest for herself, where she may lay her 
young, even thine altars, O Lord of hosts, my 
King, and my God.” Let us understand what is 
the meaning of these words. The psalmist virtu- 
ally says: If the thirst for God be as natural to 
man as any other appetite of human nature, and if 
every appetite of human nature has found its sat- 
isfaction in correspondence with an outward object, 
shall the thirst for God be the only thing in the 
nature of man which has nothing to correspond to 
it either in the heavens above or in the earth be- 
neath? Shall the religious instinct of the human 
soul be the one unsatisfied instinct, the one hunger 
of man for which there has been provided no food, 
the one thirst for which there has been supplied 
no water? There is a tabernacle for everything 
in nature, a house in which every desire can find 
shelter and sustenance. The sparrow hath found 
a house, and the swallow a nest for herself; the 
hart has discovered the water-brooks for which she 
panted. My soul is of more value than many 
sparrows, yet my soul longeth, fainteth; it cries 
out for tabernacles which it has not yet found 
amongst the things which are seen and temporal; 
it stands in the open air and waits for a dwelling- 
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place. Surely there cannot exist such an anomaly 
in nature; surely there must be somewhere in the 
universe a resting-place for the spirit of man, cor- 
responding to those resting-places which nature 
has provided for the natural lives of all. 

This is really the sentiment of the psalmist, and 
it is a sentiment in which there is deep philosophy. 
He is impressed beyond measure with the com- 
parative unrest of man in creation. He is struck 
with the fact that the correspondence between the 
desire and its object prevails so universally in the 
lower spheres, and seems to disappear in the high- 
est of all. He marvels that there should be pro- 
vided a house for the sparrow and a nest for the 
swallow, and yet that the spirit of man should 
seem betimes to be wandering through dry places 
seeking rest and finding none. He is convinced 
that such a state of things cannot be permanent, 
must of necessity be transient and evanescent. 
He is satisfied that there is somewhere an environ- 
ment for the spiritual nature of the human soul, a 
divine tabernacle within which its restless longings 
may repose, and by whose shelter its religious life 
may be explained and vindicated. Without such 
an explanation and vindication, the religious life of 
man is to him the anomaly of anomalies. 

The sentiment expressed in this psalm is by no 
means an isolated one in the Jewish prayer-book, 
otherwise we might have been content to assign it 
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a merely historical reference. We might have re- 
fused to see in it anything beyond the fact that an 
exile from his native land yearned to behold the 
ancient courts of worship, and envied even the 
swallows that still built their nests there. That 
this was the historical origin of the words we have 
not the slightest doubt ; but had they rested in their. 
origin, they never would have become part of the 
national prayer-book. What gave them their 
place in that book was the fact that the circum- 
stance which first suggested them was merely a 
metaphor expressive of a great principle. It ex- 
pressed a principle, moreover, which had already 
found a place in the sacred songs of Israel. 
We find, as it seems to us, a forecast of the same 
sentiment in the language of Ps. xxxvi. 5-7. The 
psalmist is there speaking of the universal adapta- 
tions of the benevolence of God throughout the 
visible universe. What he designs to say is this: 
The divine mercy stretches over all the works of 
creation. The Lord preserveth “man and beast,” 
Zé, natural life in all its phases, human and 
animal. If He preserves man generically, shall 
He not preserve man spiritually? Shall not the 
children of men—those who have in them the 
ripeness and the fulness of human nature—“ put 
their trust under the shadow of His wings”? If 
there are pleasures adapted to the thirst of the 
physical creation, surely these latest products of 
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the creative spirit shall be made to drink of the 
river of the pleasures of God. 

We see the same thought in a somewhat modi- 
fied form in the concluding verses of Ps. xvii., al- 
though the psalmist is there contrasting, not man 
with the rest of creation, but the spiritual man 
with those who are unspiritual. He tells us that 
unspiritual men have in the present life an abund- 
ant fulness ; every faculty is satisfied because each 
faculty is adapted to its environment. But then, 
in striking contrast to this, he concludes with the 
words: “As for me, I will behold Thy face in right- 
eousness: I shall be satisfied, when I awake, with 
Thy likeness.” He feels that his spiritual nature 
cannot claim in the meantime any such adaptation 
to its environment. He feels that in fact his spir- 
itual nature is mainly distinguished just by the 
absence of such adaptation, just by the sense of 
vacancy which it experiences when it tries to rest 
in tabernacles of clay. None the less is he per- 
suaded that in the universe as a whole there can 
exist no such anomaly. He knows that some- 
where there must be found for the spirit of man 
that which will bring it into harmony with all other 
faculties and desires, and he expresses this convic- 
tion in words which already breathe the hope of 
immortality: “I shall be satisfied, when I awake, 
with Thy likeness.” 

We have now to ask, Is this an anachronism? 
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Is it capable of standing unshaken in the light of 
modern science? Is there any way in which the 
conclusion may be evaded that the spiritual nature 
of man ought to have that adaptation to its needs 
which all temporal natures reveal? There are two 
ways in which it may be attempted to evade this 
conclusion, and as they frequently present them- 
selves to our view in the discussion of this sub- 
ject, we shall take leave briefly to estimate their 
leadings. 

In the first place, it has been said that the re- 
ligious sentiment is not a distinct or separate power 
of the human mind. We are asked what right we 
have to assume that the tendency of man towards 
an object of religious worship is an original and 
underived part of his nature. We are told, on the 
contrary, that so far from being a simple and in- 
dependent faculty, the instinct of worship is a 
sentiment made up of several feelings, and only 
acquires unity in their blending. We are told that 
the religious sentiment is a combination of at least 
three other sentiments—the impression of fear, the 
sense of dependence, and the feeling of wonder. 
Man at first trembled before the majesty of visible 
nature, then submitted himself resignedly to that 
majesty, and ultimately, as the sense of freedom 
woke within him, began to wonder and admire. 
The instinct of worship comes from the blending 
of these different shades, and therefore it has no 
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right to claim that special environment which 
should only belong to a special power. 

Now it is not our intention to dispute here the 
truth of this doctrine. Were we disposed to be 
metaphysical, we might perhaps pertinently ask 
how the religious sentiment can be a union of two 
such contrary elements as the sense of abject 
dependence and the sense of childlike wonder ; 
the one is a stage of necessity, the other is a 
realisation of freedom. It is very easy, indeed, to 
see how a sense of abject dependence can be /o/- 
lowed by a feeling of childlike wonder; this is in 
accordance with historical fact, and in harmony 
with the law of human development. But it is a 
very different thing to say that these two elements 
can coalesce, and that in their coalition they can 
produce something which has all the appearance 
of a spiritual unity. As we have said, however, we 
have no wish to dispute the point, for it is not on 
this ground that we would defend the scientific 
value of the psalmist’s argument. If we refuse to 
be swayed by the objection before us, it is on a 
totally different ground, and one which cannot be 
shaken by any speculative reasoning. Suppose 
we concede that the religious sentiment is not 
originally a simple and independent faculty, but 
has been built up by the combination of other 
feelings. What then? Would it follow from this 
that the religious sentiment has no right to claim 
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an environment, no right to assume that there is 
somewhere an object adapted to it? Assuredly 
not. For, what are the facts of the case? Those 
powers and faculties of the human mind which 
have received an environment and an adaptation 
are, according to modern science, not one of them 
in their origin simple and independent. Nothing 
appears more original and underived than the 
sense of sight ; and yet it is the doctrine of modern 
science that the sense of sight, like all the other 
organs of sensation, is only the last result of a 
neural process, a perception whose unity has been 
constituted by the coalition and the blending ofa 
variety of nervous impressions. Such, in the view 
of modern science, is the origin of those natural 
faculties by which we commune with the external 
world. But the point to be observed is this, that 
in spite of their composite origin these faculties 
do commune with the external world. Although 
in their origin they are not special powers, they 
become special powers in their combination ; and 
the moment they become special powers, they 
receive a special environment. Whatever the 
human eye was in its initial stage, it is assuredly a 
human eye now, a power which in its final com- 
pleteness is altogether unlike any other power. 
And just on account of this ultimate unlikeness 
to other things, the human eye has now received 
an environment specially adapted to its nature, 
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and quite unadapted to any other nature. The 
controversy whether light was made for the eye 
or the eye made for light is idle here; we keep to 
the scientific admission that the one is adapted to 
the other, that the one is the environment of the 
other. Keeping to that admission and accepting 
the scientific account of the eye’s composite origin, 
we arrive at the definite conclusion that, wherever 
a natural faculty becomes special, whatever its 
origin may have been, it immediately receives in 
the outer world an avenue of communion suited to 
its nature. Now the psalmist asks no more for 
that faculty which we call supernatural, but which 
really claims to be an integral part of human 
nature. It is in virtue of its claim to naturalness, 
it is in virtue of its right to be considered a normal 
phase of our humanity, that the religious senti- 
ment demands an object corresponding to its 
nature. It asks by what authority or by what 
law it is put out of uniformity with existing things ; 
why, alone of all organs, alone of all faculties, 
alone of all desires, it should be left without a 
dwelling-place, without an environment, without an 
object with which it may commune. It asks, in 
the interest of science, in the interest of that 
regularity of law which science delights to preach, 
why the law of adaptation should in one solitary 
instance be violated, and violated precisely in that 
instance in which the power that seeks environ- 
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ment has greatest pretensions to originality. Its 
language is still substantially the language of the 
psalmist when he inquires why his spiritual nature 
should faint and long when the sparrow hath an 
house and the swallow a nest. 

But this brings us to consider a second objection 
which may be made to the conclusiveness of the 
psalmist’s reasoning—an objection which is com- 
monly used against the argument from design, but 
which, if sustained, must bear with equal force 
against the principle of adaptation in general. 
We allude to the doctrine frequently promulgated 
that there are useless organs in the world. It is 
alleged that both in the framework of the animal 
creation and in the constitution of the human body 
there are discoverable certain organs for which no 
use can be found, and whose absence in some cases 
would be a positive advantage. If this fact be 
conceded, it will be pertinently asked, By what 
law of reasoning does the prayer-book of the 
Jewish nation claim an object for the religious 
faculty? Why should not this religious faculty 
be itself just one of those elements of human 
nature which are works of supererogation—just one 
of those things for which no purpose can be found 
in the earth, or in the heavens, and which, because 
they have nothing adapted to them, can only be 
sources of pain? Why should not the unrest of 
the religious sentiment, the disquietude which it 
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awakens in the heart of man, be simply an evidence 
of its superfluity in the scheme of creation, and a 
proof that its absence would be the evolution of a 
higher good? 

Now here, as in the former objection, we do not 
intend to dispute the truth of the alleged fact that 
there are certain individual forms in which organs 
have been discovered without a purpose. We are 
far indeed from admitting the fact. Volumes of 
theology have been written in disproof of it, but 
none of these have impressed us so powerfully as 
the candid concession of one whose interest lay in 
establishing the negation of purpose. The argu- 
ment which seems to us conclusive against the 
existence of useless organs in nature, is that of 
evolution itself as advocated by Professor Huxley. 
Professor Huxley advances in the interest of 
evolution a strong argument against the perpet- 
uation of faculties which have no work to do. He 
tells us, and tells us truly, that according to the 
laws of evolution, a faculty or organ can only be 
kept in life by being kept in exercise. He tells us 
that if a faculty or organ should by any chance pass 
into a state of quiescence—in other words, should 
cease to be of any use—it will in process of time in- 
evitably cease to live. In the Mammoth cave of 
Kentucky there is dense darkness. It is inhabited 
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by fishes which are not only without sight, but 
have merely rudimentary eyes. Are we to sup- 
pose that the fishes were created without perfect 
organs because it was foreseen that they should 
live in darkness? Such a supposition is no longer 
tenable. But another supposition remains ; it is, 
that by reason of long disuse the organ itself 
has become imperfect and is gradually disappear- 
ing. This is precisely what, according to Professor 
Huxley, would follow from the lengthened disuse 
of any organ. 

Weighty, however, as this reasoning seems, and 
all the more weighty because it is the concession 
of one not favourable to teleology, we do not intend 
on this occasion to avail ourselves of its candour. 
We shall take for granted, for the sake of the 
argument, the averment that there are useless 
organs in nature—that is to say, that there exist 
at the present time certain individual forms which 
reveal the presence of organs that have no present 
purpose. It is very important that the doctrine 
should be expressed in this roundabout and quali- 
fied way, because, if expressed absolutely, it would 
not be the doctrine of modern science. No votary 
of modern science, whether Christian, theist, or 
atheist, ever held or ever asserted that the so- 
called useless organs of nature were useless organs 
from the beginning. What the adherents of this 
doctrine hold is simply this: There is in the body 
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of a certain animal a part of the structure which 
is at present useless, if not even hurtful. But 
this animal was itself originally derived from the 
life of another animal, and that again from a still 
earlier structure. The organ in the latest product 
is useless simply because its day is past. It is the 
survival of an earlier culture. In the ancestors of 
this recent animal the organ had its function, like 
all other things; it was exactly adapted to the 
environment of that primitive age. But the old 
environment is gone; the waves have receded and 
left it high and dry on the beach. It exists as the 
monument of a past, as the relic of a time when 
things were different from what they now are, and 
its uselessness in the present generation proceeds 
from the fact that it has exhausted all its strength 
in the effort to serve its.own day. 

Admitting then that there are such organs, is 
the religious sentiment one of them? If we 
answer in the affirmative, let us observe what 
follows. Nothing less than the destruction of 
that theory of evolution which is now scien- 
tifically accepted as the law of natural develop- 
ment. Those powers which by supposition are 
superseded in their function, are by supposition 
powers which have been outgrown by the race 
which has lost the use of them. But the claim of 
the religious sentiment is nothing less than the claim 
to be in communion with a divine nature. Will 
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it then be said that the communion with a divine 
nature which is now denied to man, was possessed 
originally by the beast of the field, the fowl of the 
air, and the fish of the sea? Will it be said that 
the environment of the religious life which is re- 
fused to a rational soul, was possessed at the 
beginning by creatures devoid of that attribute 
to which we give the name of reason? The pes- 
simist Hartmann has advanced a view somewhat 
analogous to this: he says that in the passage 
from the animal to the man there has been lost 
a sense; humanity is poorer by one faculty than 
the beast of the field. But then Hartmann, in 
advancing this theory, is quite prepared to take 
the inevitable inference, and does take it—the 
inference, namely, that Darwinism is a delusion 
and modern science an error. He rejects the 
modern doctrine of scientific development, on the 
ground that the development is not upwards but 
downwards, and that in passing from the animal 
to the human we have passed from the higher to 
the lower. We may safely say that in the light of 
such a conclusion the modern scientist will prefer 

_ to revert to the view of the psalmist. 

[There is, then, no scientific anachronism in that 
sentiment of the Jewish prayer-book which causes 
the heart of man to claim an environment for his 
religious faculty, which leads him to seek for the 
instinct of his worship an object in the outward 
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world such as all other instincts possess. But now, 
driven by the exigencies of the argument, there 
are some who have placed the difficulty on another 
field. Granted, they say, that the religious life of 
man, like all other phases of his life, must have an 
object adapted to it in the outer universe. Why 
should that object be sought where other objects 
are not sought ?—in the supernatural. Why should 
not nature itself be the object of the religious 
faculty, or of that power called by whatever name 
whereby man desires to commune with something 
beyond him? Doubtless the religious sentiment, 
like every other impulse of our being, must have 
its environment in some object of the surrounding 
world; but why should not that object be the sur- 
rounding world itself? Is it not a monstrous leap 
in the reasoning process to bound to the conclu- 
sion that because every sense has its adaptation 
in natural things, the religious sense must have its 
adaptation in supernatural things? Would we not 
expect the inference to be exactly the reverse of 
this ? 

Now we freely admit that if the object of the 
religious sentiment be conceived as supernatural 
in its adaptation, we have reached a conclusion 
out of harmony with all nature; a supernatural | 
adaptation to natural faculties is a contradiction © 
in terms. The very notion of adaptation is the 
notion of correspondence—that is to say, of a cer- 
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tain uniformity of character between the object 
communed with and the power with which it com- 
munes. However transcendent be the object of 
our religious worship, it can only be an object of 
true worship in so far as it is understood by us— 
in other words, in so far as it is in contact with 
our own life. If any man likes to call the object 
of his religious worship by the name Nature, we 
shall make no objection. We cannot object to 
any name which expresses the fact that the Being 
whom we worship is worshipped by us by reason 
of a congruity between His life and ours. All 
worship must be founded on communion, and that 
with which a man communes must ever be natural 
to him. If, therefore, any one shall choose to give 
to the Being with whom he communes the name 
of Nature, we shall refuse to see anything irrever- 
ent in the act. We shall only insist that he who 
gives to his deity this name, shall use the word in 
no partial or limited sense. We shall insist that 
in calling God Nature, he will mean something 
more than any particular object in nature, such as 
sun, or moon, or stars. We shall insist that he 
shall employ the term in its etymological and only 
rightful sense, to express all that zs. He must use 
it to designate not a particular phase of being, 
either physical, intellectual, or moral, but that 
which comprehends even while it transcends them 
all, which binds their diversities into a common 
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unity, and makes them one. Above all, he must 
be careful not to exclude from his conception of 
nature any element which now exists within it— 
not to leave out of account from his estimate of 
the universe any portion of that universe which is 
now a matter of experience. Accordingly, he will 
give scrupulous attention to incorporate in his 
idea of nature the idea of life. The manifestation 
of life is nature’s latest product, but in a question 
of this kind time counts for nothing. However it 
came and whenever it came, it is now as much 
a part of nature as any mass of matter or any 
atom of space. As such, it must be accounted 
for—that is to say, it must be counted in the esti- 
mate. He who speaks of God as Nature, must 
understand a living Nature—a principle which, 
whatever else it may contain, contains assuredly 
the element .of life. 

Now it is worth while remarking that this 
seems to be the condition on which the Jewish 
prayer-book insists beyond all others—the associ- 
ation of the object of our worship with the idea of 
life. It is not very particular about the name it 
gives'to the Deity; sometimes it says Elohim, 
sometimes Jehovah. But the one thing on which 
it insists is, that its God shall be a living God. 
That for which the soul of the psalmist thirsts is 
a fountain of life—an object which, by community 
of life, can commune with his own nature. “My 
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soul thirsts for God, for the living God.” One 
would almost imagine that he had in his mind 
certain prevalent conceptions of God, which made 
religion “a dry, parched land.” There were some 
amongst the Jewish theologians who, in their 
excessive desire to emphasise the personality of 
God, had made Him less than a “ving God. 
They had driven Him back into the remotest circle 
of the universe, and had placed Him there on an 
inapproachable throne. They had made His per- 
sonality so distinct from all other personalities, 
that His life was incommunicable to any other 
life. Men believed in His existence as they be- 
lieved in the existence of a land beyond the sea, 
whose shores they had no means of ever reaching. 
And so it came to pass that the place of the living 
God was supplied by a hierarchy of angels. The 
chasm between earth and heaven was filled up 
in the imagination of the worshipper by a ladder 
of intermediate intelligences, on whose steps the 
humble suppliant might send up his petition to the 
throne of the Eternal. It was this conception of 
the universe which the soul of the psalmist re- 
pudiated. He thirsted for something more direct, 
more immediate, more divine. He was weary of 
having his prayers transmitted through second- 
hand agencies; he felt that such agencies were 
really further removed from him than was the 
Supreme Fountain of life. There had dawned 
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within his heart the sense of a unity between him- 
self and that Eternal whom he worshipped, the 
conviction that there was something in his own 
nature which responded to the nature of God. 
With such a conviction, he chafed at the thought 
that he was made to send his messages through 
ambassadors in whose image he was not made 
and to whose nature he was not allied. He felt 
that he would be nearer to his goal if he could 
break down the celestial ladder and rise on the 
wings of a dove into personal communion and rest. 
He wanted to see the life which he believed to 
throb at the heart of the universe break forth from 
its isolation in the heart and penetrate through 
the arteries, to feel its pulsations everywhere and 
always, alike in the rise of an empire and in the 
fall of a sparrow. The God whom he desired to 
worship was a God who should permeate the 
length and the breadth, the height and the depth 
of all being, and in whose universal presence all 
things should live and move. 

Such was the thirst of the psalmist as expressed 
in the Jewish prayer-book ; the question is, Is this 
thirst an anachronism? That men have still the 
same longing will be denied by none; but has the 
longing any longer an object to correspond with 
it? The psalmist in his day believed that there 
was a iife in nature corresponding to the aspira- 
tions of his living soul, and the presence of such a 
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belief was itself a source of strength. Have we in 
our days lost the right to believe? Has the ad- 
vance of modern science compelled us to banish 
from our conception of physical nature that element 
of life which constituted to the mind of the Jew 
the only source of physical beauty? Are we no 
longer entitled to regard the natural universe as 
anything more than a piece of mechanism knit 
together by wires and propelled by unintelligent 
forces? If so, we must indeed cease to call God 
by the name of Nature, or to invest the idea of 
nature with any association of worship ; it becomes 
an anachronism to print with a capital letter that 
which in our conception has ceased to be alive. 
But on what evidence are we asked to give up 
this primitive hope? On what grounds are we 
required to believe that nature as a collective 
unity is devoid of the principle of intelligent life? 
It is surely fair, before coming to such a tremen- 
dous conclusion, to weigh carefully, calmly, and 
dispassionately the premisses on which it professes 
to be based. These premisses, indeed, are not 
difficult to find and very easy to state. We are 
told that the investigations of modern science are 
gradually tending to the conclusion that all things 
in the universe have originally come from one 
thing, and that this one thing was a mass of 
matter. All the varieties of creation, what we call 
material and what we call immaterial alike, suns 
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and systems, trees and mountains, animals and 
men, were, we are told, originally comprehended 
within the folds of a fire-cloud. Whatever dif- 
ferences now prevail between them have been 
after-growths; at the beginning, all things were 
indistinguishable. Mind with its lofty pretensions 
can claim no higher origin than the flower of the 
field, and the flower of the field can claim no 
superior pedigree to the most insensate atom of 
matter. 

Such is the doctrine of a large section of the 
scientific world. It stands at the farthest remove 
from our own personal belief. We believe, and 
shall in a subsequent chapter endeavour to show, 
that the original element out of which creation 
was evolved could not have been matter. But we 
are not yet ripe for this inquiry, and we do not 
wish to anticipate its conclusion. We shall, ac- 
cordingly, sink on this occasion our own personal 
convictions, and shall endeavour for the sake of the 
argument to meet on its own ground the mater- 
ialistic section of the scientific world. We shall 
assume in the meantime that the scientific mater- 
ialist is right. We shall take it for granted that 
he has proved his case, that he has established 
beyond controversy the position that the original 
element of creation was an element of matter. 
The question is, If it be so, what then? What 
the scientific materialist wants to prove is, that the 
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sentiment of the Jewish prayer-book is an anach- 
ronism, that the belief in a living intelligent Nature 
can no longer be held. The argument by which 
he professes to prove this, is the reduction of all 
things to a materialistic origin. Let us suppose 
that this position had been established, would the 
conclusion follow? It is almost universally taken 
for granted that the proof of materialism would 
henceforth render impossible our belief in an in- 
telligent principle in nature. Standing as we do 
at the farthest pole from materialism, we are 
bound to confess that the inference has always 
seemed to us a premature one. Let us imagine 
that a revelation were made to the human race 
of its origination from dead matter, that it were 
clearly and demonstrably revealed to man that his 
whole mental constitution had been simply the 
product of what is called protoplasm—would it 
follow from this, that men would thenceforth be 
illogical in having an object of religious worship, 
or in recognising that object as a concrete in- 
telligence ? So far from being illogical, we hold 
that the reversion to such a worship would be 
strictly in accordance with the principles of mater- 
ialistic reasoning. For, might not the worshipper 
argue thus: If dead matter has been able within 
a limited compass to produce such a wonderful 
intelligence as mine, why should it not with an 
infinite compass produce an infinite Intelligence? 
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If within a narrow sphere protoplasm has been 
able to bring forth this wondrous thing which I 
call my life, is it not reasonable to suppose that 
in the unlimited spheres of nature it may have 
brought forth a life commensurate with the vast- 
ness of the universe? May not that life have 
been eternally begotten? The scientist tells me 
that matter had no beginning: may not its living 
superstructure have been also without beginning ? 
And if I am allowed to go so far, may I not 
logically go further? If this life of mine, which is 
by supposition the product of protoplasm, has been 
able to dominate over that which made it, why 
should not the Infinite life, which is by supposition 
the product of material nature, be also able to. 
dominate over that which is the basis of its being 2! 
If I, notwithstanding my material origin, have 
become a providence to things beneath me, may 
not the life of nature be a Providence to the course 
of nature? Nay, am I not entitled on these 
premises to take yet higher ground? If I with 
my life hypothetically derived from material prin- 
ciples am yet able to impart my being to future 
generations, why should not this Infinite life, 
whose origin is also supposed to be material, be 
able in like manner to impart itself to mankind ? 
Is not the possibility of immortality itself involved 
in this analogy? If the life of nature be a life 
which exhibits no diminution in its forces, would 


see 
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not its impartation to me make me partaker of its 
indestructibility? Finally, if life as it exists in me 
is able to reveal itself to life as it exists in my 
brother man, why should not life as it exists in 
nature’ be able to reveal itself to my life 9it 
criticism should prove, which it never has proved, 
that no such revelation has yet been given, how 
would that demonstrate that no such revelation 
ever will be given? Might it not be that the 
revelation itself had to wait for the development 
of the creature, and that the principle of scientific 
evolution might itself usher the life of creation 
into the glorious liberty of the sons of God? 
You say this is, after all, but a poor conception 
of God. Undoubtedly it is—that is to say, it is 
poor when weighed against the riches of that 
thought of God which we derive from Christianity. 
But we must remember that religious worship 
existed long before the dawn of Christianity, and 
that in the large majority of cases the pre- 
Christian conception of God was no richer than 
this. Nay, it is not too much to say that in the 
large majority of cases the pre-Christian concep- 
tion of God was to all intents and purposes 
exactly this conception. The God of heathendom 


_ was for the most part not a being who created the 


universe, but a being whom the universe created. 
The Brahma of Hindu worship had his origin in 
a neuter principle analogous to what we under- 
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stand by dead matter. The incarnations of 

Buddha were the coming into life and into per- 

sonality of a principle which originally was im- 

personal, and which had risen into the rank of 
deity through a succession of transmigrations. 

The Logos of Philo was conceived to be an| 
intelligent spirit who had risen or been developed’ 
out of the inanimate universe; the origin from 

which he sprang was a parentage from something 

as dead as matter, and he ruled over a universe to 

which he owed his very being. Meagre and un-| 
satisfactory as such conceptions were, they con- 

stituted for centuries the faith of millions of the 

human race. To sucha God as this were poured 

forth the prayers of hundreds of thousands. The 

religious sentiment proved itself able to exist in a 

state of things analogous to that which would be 

produced by the establishment of scientific mater- 

ialism. The inference is not unreasonable that 

the establishment of scientific materialism would 

be followed by a regress towards this surmounted 

stand-point—a regress miserable and deplorable 

indeed when compared with the light of Chris- 

tianity, yet evidencing even in its decay the 

continuity and imperishableness of the religious 

sentiment. 

But now, having for the sake of the argument 
taken the lowest room, are we bound to remain 
there? Whatever the sentiment of pagan antiquity 
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may have been, the God of the Jewish prayer- 
book was a God who created all things, a Being 
who was not the product of material mechanism, 
but Himself the producer and the soul of the 
mechanism of nature. It remains, therefore, to 
ask on this branch of the subject, whether this 
higher conception of God is itself unscientific, 
whether the advance of modern research can ever 
shake this claim of the religious consciousness to 
place the object of its worship in the background 
and at the origin of all existing things. A con- 
sideration of the psalmist’s position on this ques- 
tion will engage us in the following chapter. 
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Cra Pees tT i. 


THE PSALMIST’S ARGUMENT FOR GOD. 
PSALM xciv. 9-11. 


IN our last chapter we considered the psalmist’s 
evidence for the existence of a religious sentiment; 
we have now to consider his view of the object 
of that sentiment. He has proved that there is 
ground for the belief in the existence of some 
higher Power adapted to the religious nature of 
man; he now proceeds to show what is the char- 
acter of that Power. The point which he wishes 
to establish is, not the being but the personality 
of God. He takes it for granted that there zs a 
Power which has planted the ear, formed the eye, 
and given understanding to the human soul; what 
he wants to know is whether the Power which can 
thus confer intelligence can itself be less than 
intelligent. Our first impression is that the argu- 
ment is labour thrown away. Is it not a truism, 
we say, to seek to establish a point which nobody 
D 
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ever doubted—that a being who can give any pos- 
session to another must at first have had that pos- 
session in his own hands? Is it not a waste of 
time to construct the conclusion that the former 
of the eye must himself have light, and that the 
inspirer of knowledge must himself be wise? 

And truly, to the common mind this first im- 
pression would seem to be the only tenable one. 
It so happens, however, that the common mind 
is in this instance at variance with the view of 
modern scientific and philosophic systems. 

The psalmist asks, “He that planted the ear, 
shall He not hear? He that formed the eye, shall 
He not see?” The scientific materialist answers, 
There is not the least necessity. Let it be observed 
that the scientific materialist has no more doubt 
than the most orthodox theist, that the ear must 
have been planted and that the eye must have 
been formed by something. What that something 
is he does not profess to know, but he expresses 
his idea of its working by the general term evo- 
lution. He has no objection whatever to say that 
the ear has been planted and the eye formed by 
the developing process of Nature. He is therefore 
at one with the theist in seeking a cause or ante- 
cedent for the planting of the ear and the forming 
of the eye. But where he differs from the theist 
is in the refusal to recognise the necessity that the 
giver of such intelligent organs as the ear and the 
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eye should itself be intelligent. It is to him self- 
evident that these instruments of intellectual 
thought may have proceeded from a source of 
which the idea of thought is not predicable. The 
scientific materialist would not for an instant deny 
that there is design in nature; he admits that 
there is design in the actions of his own mind. 
But then he will not accept the doctrine that de- 
sign must have come from design; Lange says in 
so many words that the purposeful has grown out 
of the purposeless. This is only, in other words, 
directly to reverse the psalmist’s argument, and 
maintain that the ear may be planted by a power 
that is deaf, that the eye may be formed by a force 
that is blind. 

Now at first sight it seems incredible that such 
a view should be held by any class of men. But 
if we look a little beneath the surface, we shall 
find that science is not wholly responsible for its 
promulgation, that in truth it rests upon a basis 
which is commonly accepted as much by the 
philosopher as by the scientist. It is almost 
universally held, alike by spiritualists and by 
materialists, that an effect has no resemblance to 
its cause. We are told again and again that there 
is no analogy whatever between a blow and the 
pain that follows it, between the vibration of the 
air and the sensation of music which succeeds it, 
between the image on the retina and the percep- 
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tion of light which flows from it. From this it is 
said to follow as the veriest truism, that the effect 
is not in any sense similar to that which produced 
it. Whether the conclusion follows from the 
premiss, we shall presently consider; but in the 
meantime we wish to point out that if this con- 
clusion be true, agnosticism is the only rational 
belief in the universe. Once grant that the effect 
has no resemblance to its cause, and you have 
destroyed for ever not only the argument from 
design, but every other argument for the support 
of theism. Once grant that there is no analogy 
between that which is produced and that which 
has produced it, and, for all that you know to the 
contrary, every effect may be the result of its 
direct opposite. The materialist is then right in 
saying that life does not require life to account 
for its origin; if the effect has no resemblance to 
the cause, why should not spirit be the child of 
matter? The agnostic is then right in saying 
that the existence of design in me is no proof of 
the presence of design in that which produced me; 
if the effect has no resemblance to the cause, why 
should not the purposeful have grown out of the 
purposeless? The admission of this so widely 
accepted principle destroys at one blow the very 
possibility of faith, the very foundation of all 
religion. 

On the other hand, if this position be denied, if 
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it be held that the effect as a resemblance to the 
cause, agnosticism must of necessity cease to 
exist. Once grant that what exists in the pro- 
duct must have existed in the producer, and all 
argument is thenceforth at an end; religion has 
triumphed, and triumphed permanently. There 
is no longer any need of pursuing the argument 
from design, there is no longer any necessity for 
indulging in abstract speculation. The rankest 
materialist will admit that if the necessary re- 
semblance of the effect to its cause could be 
established, materialism would, as a matter of 
course, cease to be. Human beings feel them- 
selves to be in possession of intelligence; if it 
could be proved that the cause must resemble 
the effect, it would be proved that the cause of 
human beings was intelligent; there would be a 
direct affirmative to the question of the psalmist, 
“He that planted the ear, shall He not hear? He 
that formed the eye, shall He not see?” 

It has always seemed to us a very singular thing 
that the principle here insisted on should have oc- 
cupied so insignificant a place in the history of 
natural theology. We have had whole treatises on 
the argument from design; we have had bulky 
volumes on the argument @ priori; we have had 
lengthy disquisitions on the traces of a providen- 
tial government. These are all good, but none 
of them lies at the root of the matter. The root 
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of the matter is the unanswered question of the 
psalmist: “He that planted the ear, shall He not 
hear? He that formed the eye, shall He not see?” 
—the question, in other words, whether there can 
exist an effect which has no resemblance to the 
cause of its being? On the answer to that question 
depends the validity of every other argument. If 
a negative answer be returned, what is the use of 
establishing the proof of design in nature? As we 
have already said, no one ever denies that design 
exists in you. The question, and the only question, 
is, whether design in you implies design in that 
which originated you? If the effect has no neces- 
sary resemblance to its cause, your proof of intel- 
ligence in nature is labour in vain. The real point 
of the difficulty has been touched by the old Jew- 
ish psalmist, when he desires to know whether an 
ear can be the product of aught but hearing, or an 
eye the offspring of aught but sight. If natural 
theology would reach the crucial point, it must go 
back to the principle involved in the question of 
the psalmist. Let the theologian retrace his steps 
beyond the outworks into the citadel. Let him 
leave in the meantime his argument from design, 
his argument a priori, his argument from the Pro- 
vidence of history, and let him go back to the 
ancient but still unanswered question of the psalm- 
ist—unanswered, that is, by scientific investigation. 
Let him confine his attention solely and earnestly 
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to the principle involved in that question—the re- 
lation which subsists between an effect and its 
cause. If, as the result of long study and exhaust- 
ive induction, he shall succeed in establishing the 
position that their relation is one of resemblance, 
he shall have crowned apologetics with a triumph 
which all the united works on Christian evidence 
have failed to achieve, for he shall have placed it 
beyond all possible doubt that the Power lying at 
the basis of this universe is the force of an intelli- 
gent life. 

The psalmist, it will be observed, never enter- 
tains a doubt as to the affirmative answer which 
must be returned to his question; he makes the in- 
quiry in the manner of a reductio ad absurdum. Now 
the question is, Is this confidence of the psalmist 
an anachronism? We have already said that it is 
the common opinion both of scientists and philo- 
sophers that there is no necessary resemblance be- 
tween an effect and its cause. But this does not 
make the psalmist’s view an anachronism. Nothing 
can make an old view obsolete but a knowledge of 
contrary facts. The question is, Have there inter- 
vened since the days of the psalmist any new facts 
which have rendered it impossible to adhere to his 
opinion? or, Have we reached any interpretation 
of the old facts which militates against that opin- 
ion? That is the question we intend to consider 
in the present chapter. We do not seek here to 
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establish a proof that the effect must have a resem- 
blance to its cause; that is a task which would re- 
quire a volume to itself, and would demand a more 
extensive knowledge of all departments of nature 
than we claim to possess. We here confine our- 
selves to the disproof of the negative. The whole 
motive of our present inquiry is to investigate 
whether the religious sentiment be an anachronism, 
whether it has been superseded by the facts of the 
new science. It is in this light alone, therefore, 
that we propose to view the present subject. The 
psalmist declares that an effect cannot exist which 
has no resemblance to its cause ; we want to know 
whether the advance of modern investigation has 
made that declaration obsolete, whether the light 
of the new science has compelled us to revise the 
old conclusion, and so placed another barrier in 
the way of the religious sentiment. 

There are three directions in which the con- 
clusion of the psalmist has been assailed, three 
grounds on which it has been declared impossible 
to hold that the effect must necessarily have a re- 
semblance to its cause. They are all grounds of 
experience, and as such they merit our closest at- 
tention. They may be comprehended under the 
names—everyday experience, chemical experience, 
and evolutionary experience. 

Strangely enough, it is in the field of everyday 
experience that the sentiment of the psalmist has 
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encountered its severest opposition. Obvious as 
the conclusion seems to be that an effect cannot 
proceed from something which is wholly unlike it, 
there are yet facts of common observation which 
appear on the surface to point to a contrary infer- 
ence. It is on the ground of one of these every- 
day experiences that the psalmist’s argument has 
met the ridicule of one of our greatest modern 
thinkers. Mr J.S. Mill, in speaking of the belief 
that an effect must resemble its cause, sarcastically 
asks whether the cook who made this hot soup 
must herself have been made of pepper. We were 
ourselves lately accosted by the same question in 
another form. In ventilating the views to which 
we are here giving publicity, we were interrupted 
by a gentleman’s interrogation, whether his wife 
had any resemblance to the picture of a dog which 
she had just painted. The question came to us as 
a help, and threw back its light upon that of Mr J. 
S. Mill. We saw it to be a test case on which the 
whole fabric must rise or fall. Clearly there was 
no resemblance between the living woman and the 
painted dog, any more than there was any resem- 
blance between the pepper in the soup and the 
nature of the cook. Was, then, the whole ship to be 
wrecked on this small rock, or was there an error 
somewhere in the statement of the question? Was 
there any point assumed in the question which was 
not really involved in it? If so, where did it lie? 
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A very brief reflection soon led us to the dis- 
covery that there was an error in the statement of 
the major premiss—the woman who painted this 
dog is the cause of the dog. Such a premiss, if ac- 
cepted as valid, could certainly lead to only one 
conclusion—that the effect in this case was alto- 
gether unlike its cause. But a deeper observation 
makes it clear that the woman in this instance is 
not the cause of the painted dog. The cause of the 
painted dog is not the woman in herself, but the 
woman in the act of painting. The inward person- 
ality has very little to do with the matter; any 
other person would have done as well, provided he 
or she had performed the same physical process. 
Now, let us observe that the moment the matter is 
stated in this way, we get a complete reversal of our 
first impression. When the painted dog is referred 
to the act of the painter, so far from being unlike 
the cause which produced it, it will be found to be 
an exact copy of that cause, a direct transcript of 
the impression which has been made. The two 
elements to be taken into the account are the colour 
and the form, and each of them is explained, and 
only explained, on the principle of resemblance to 
the cause. The colour impressed on the canvas is 
the colour originally contained on the brush which 
communicated it ; the form of the completed struc- 
ture is the final result of those movements by which 
the hand of the artist guided itself into different 
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spatial directions. It seems to us that there are 
more things in the universe than the painted dog 
which may be ultimately found to have their ex- 
planation in the same way. It is a favourite doc- 
trine of mental philosophy that there can be no 
resemblance between things as they really are and 
things as we see them. If so, we shall be warranted 
in asking whether the forms of things as they really 
are, are the causes of those forms which we see; and 
if not, what are these causes? May it not be that the 
forms which we see are, like the form of the painted 
dog, the last results of those spatial directions which 
the forces of the brain traverse in conducting the 
processes of life? The question is one for the physi- 
ologist ; we merely throw out the suggestion and 
pass on. 

The illustration of the painted dog is exactly 
analogous to the illustration of Mr J. S. Mill, and 
as the result of examination it must share the same 
fate. He says that on the principle of resemblance 
between the effect and its cause, the cook who 
made the hot soup must herself have been made of 
pepper. We accept the conclusion, but we insist 
on a definition of terms. Mr Mill understands the 
cook to be the woman; clearly this is inadequate— 
the cook is the woman in action, and in that par- 
ticular form of action called culinary. Looking at 
the matter in this light, we have no hesitation what- 
ever in saying that pepper must have been in the 
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cook’s composition ; it is one of the ingredients 
in the cause, the other ingredient being an active 
will. Meantime, what we have to observe is, that 
everything which has passed from the cause into 
the effect bears an exact resemblance in the latter 
to what it presented in the former. The pepper 
in the soup owes its origin to pepper outside the 
soup. There is more than that: whatever may 
be said of the principle of biogenesis in general, 
there is no doubt that in this instance the vital 
sensation of heat is the direct result of a pre- 
ceding vital sensation of the same sort. If the 
pepper came into the soup by an act of cookery 
at all, and not by the force of a blind accident, 
it will be impossible to avoid the conclusion that 
the heat which I feel owes its origin to the men- 
tal feeling of the same heat in the cook’s imagina- 
tion, the mental feeling being itself, according to 
materialistic science, only a reproduction of the 
actual sensation. Here then, in this famous illus- 
tration of Mr Mill, we have a direct instance of 
the principle that an effect resembles its cause. 
We have an outward ingredient, called pepper, 
associated with an inward sensation, called heat, 
and each of them, as a matter of fact, is referable to 
a similar element. The pepper has its origin in the 
impartation of its own essence from without, and 
the sensation of heat, on the part of the recipient, 
owes its origin to the fact that the same sensation 
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was at first experienced and afterwards imagined 
by the woman who made the soup. 

Now, it will be found that in every instance in 
which the experience of everyday life has seemed 
to violate the argument of the psalmist, the cause 
of the seeming violation has been the same as in 
the famous illustration of Mr Mill. What is the 
reason that, at first sight, Mr Mill’s illustration 
wears an appearance of plausibility? Why is it 
that, on a superficial view, it seems to establish the 
position that there is no necessary resemblance 
between an effect and its cause? The reason of 
the plausibility lies in this, that there is an assumed 
major premiss which is yet not expressed; if it 
were expressed, the validity of the reasoning would 
at once be questioned. Mr Mill says that there is 
no resemblance between the pepper in the soup 
and the woman who put it there; this is true and 
indisputable. But then Mr Mill takes it for granted 
that the woman is the sole cause of the pepper ; he 
forgets that the act of putting it there counts for 
something in the transaction. The cook is with 
him simply the person ; in any scientific statement 
of causality, she must be viewed as the person in 
action. The error of Mr Mill, therefore, is a logical 
error; it consists in attributing to the part of a 
cause the accomplishment of the whole. Now, in 
every case in which the commonplace experiences 
of life seem to lend a similar plausibility to the 
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essential difference of effect and cause, it will be 
found on examination that there is a similar logical 
error at the root of the statement; in other words, 
that a part of the cause is taken for the whole. 
Take, for example, that instance adverted to above 
—the statement that there is no resemblance be- 
tween the force which inflicts a blow and the pain 
which follows it. Of course there is no resemblance; 
no man, either ancient or modern, would maintain 
that there is. But shall we conclude from this that 
there is no necessary resemblance between an effect 
and its cause? If we do, we are simply repeating 
the logical error of Mr Mill; we are assuming that 
the force which inflicts a blow is the cause of that 
pain which follows it. Now, it is certainly one of 
the causes, but only one. There is another im- 
portant factor in the process, and that is—the ex- 
istence of a sentient organism. We are popularly 
in the habit of thinking that the sentiency has been 
created by the blow; in point of fact, unless the 
sentient element be co-operative, there can be no 
pain at all. The force of the most ponderous blow 
descending on a wooden board will never produce 
pain, nor would it have any effect even on a human 
organism if the members of that organism were 
mortified. This is, of course, a truism ; but it is one 
of those truisms which, in a discussion of this kind, 
are highly suggestive. To say that no force im- 
pinging on a dead body can communicate pain to 
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that body is just, in other words, to say that life 
itself is required as one of the factors in the pro- 
duction of pain. It is quite unnecessary, therefore, 
to seek a resemblance between the striking force 
and the suffering impression, quite irrelevant to 
discover a difference between them. Whatever 
difference exists between the effect and that part 
of the cause under observation, is to be accounted 
for by the fact that there is another part of the 
cause which is not under observation, but which, 
were it only visible, would destroy the appearance 
of unlikeness between the thing produced and the 
agency of its production. 

This leads us to consider the second of these 
classes of phenomena which appear at first sight 
to militate against the view of the psalmist ; it is 
that which we have called chemical experience. 
It is alleged that in the sphere of chemistry two 
compounds can produce a third element which in 
its nature is distinctly different from either. If so, 
we shall be driven inevitably to the conclusion 
that the argument of the psalmist is untenable; 
that there is no necessity for a resemblance to 
exist between an effect and its causé—that the 
power which planted the ear need not hear, and 
that the force which formed the eye need not see. 
But is it so? To answer this question we do not 
require to examine a series of instances ; we shall 
take a test case, a case on which modern science 
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itself desires that the argument may stand or fall. 
The instance to which we allude is Professor Hux- 
ley’s. celebrated illustration derived from the sup- 
posed absence of an analogy between the substance 
called water and those elements of oxygen and 
hydrogen which compose it. Professor Huxley 
wishes to show that there is no reason in the nature 
of things why the thing we call life should not have 
been originally produced by non-living matter. To 
support this view he adduces the instance of water, 
which is a product of the two chemical elements 
called oxygen and hydrogen, but which he avers 
bears no resemblance to these elements. He asks 
if there is any greater difference between the pro- 
duct called life and the material structure which 
forms its basis, than there is between the substance 
called water and the oxygen and hydrogen which 
constitute its composition. He says that in this 
latter case there is not a single analogy between 
the effect and its cause ; and he asks with an air of 
triumph, why in the case of life and mind we should 
not be content to accept a similar absence of re- 
semblance. If an element like water can proceed 
from elements so unlike it as oxygen and hydrogen 
gas, why should not the ear be planted by that 
which does not hear, and the eye formed by that 
which does not see? 

Now, Professor Huxley has thrown down this 
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case as a gantlet; he is willing to rest upon it the 
issue of the whole argument. We shall therefore 
accept it as a test case, and should we find that it 
does not bear out Professor Huxley’s conclusion, 
we shall be warranted in inferring that no objec- 
tion on the side of chemistry can be made to the 
faith of the psalmist. The simple question then 
is, Does the instance given by Professor Huxley 
bear out his own position? does the nature of the 
element called water prove by illustration that 
there is no necessary resemblance between an 
effect and its cause. Professor Huxley says that 
water differs essentially from the oxygen and 
hydrogen which compose it. We ask, Wherein 
does that difference consist? If it lie anywhere 
it must be in one or other of three things—either 
in the quantity, in the effective power, or in the 
appearance. Is the difference between water and 
the two elements which compose it a difference 
of quantity? Professor Huxley himself and every 
man of science in the world will strenuously main- 
tain that it is not. It is the express doctrine of 
evolution that in the correlation of forces the 
quantities are exactly equivalent. The forces in- 
volved in each of the elements called oxygen and 
hydrogen are neither more nor less than the forces 
involved in that union of oxygen and hydrogen 
which forms water. So far, then, the effect is not 
only not dissimilar to the cause, but is the exact 
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reproduction of the cause. Let us take, therefore, 
the second alternative. Is the effective power of 
water different in its quality from what we should 
predict the united effect of oxygen and hydrogen 
to be? Oxygen and hydrogen, when taken separ- 
ately, have confessedly contrary properties : oxygen 
preserves flame; hydrogen explodes or extin- 
guishes it. Let us consider now those relative 
proportions of the two elements which are neces- 
sary to the production of water. In order to pro- 
duce water two volumes of hydrogen must be 
combined with one volume of oxygen; in other 
words, a double portion of the explosive or ex- 
tinguishing element must be brought into contact 
with a single portion of the preserving element. 
What, then, should we naturally expect or predict 
from such a combination? Clearly that after the 
union of the two there would be an element in 
existence which would have the effect of extin- 
guishing flame wherever it was applied to it, and 
yet of extinguishing it not with absolute instan- 
taneousness, but as the result of an overcome re- 
sistance. Such is exactly the effect which as a 
matter of fact results from the application of water 
to fire; the fire is extinguished after a resistance 
more or less strong. The reason both of the ex- 
tinction and of the struggle lies in the fact that the 
water is on both sides of the question. It contains 
within itself an element common to the fire, and 
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therefore an element which if it stood alone would 
preserve the fire. But it does not stand alone. In 
addition to this force in common with the fire, the 
water contains another force of exactly the oppo- 
site tendency, a force which by its nature is op- 
posed to the continuance of flame; and as the 
water possesses this second force in a double pro- 
portion to the former, there results a complete 
suppression of the first tendency and an ultimate 
extinction of the fire. Here again there is not 
only no contrariety between the effect and its 
cause, but a complete and unbroken harmony, a 
perfect resemblance between the effect produced; 
with the two forces in combination, and the effect 
which must have been predicted from looking at the 
two forces in isolation with reference to sucha union. 

On two sides, therefore, we have been brought 
to one conclusion—that the illustration given by 
Professor Huxley, so far from proving his position, 
goes to establish a contrary position, the necessary 
resemblance between an effect and its cause. We 
have seen that whatever distinction exists between 
oxygen and hydrogen in their separation, and 
oxygen and hydrogen in their union, does not 
consist in a difference of quantity. We have seen 
that wherever the dissimilarity may lie between 
the elements in isolation and the elements in 
combination, it certainly does not lie in the fact 
that the elements in combination have a power 
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which we could not have predicted from seeing 
them in isolation. One other alternative remains, 
and it is that on which Professor Huxley will 
probably base his case: it may be said, and it 
cannot be gainsaid, that when oxygen and hydro- 
gen are united in the form of water, they present 
to the senses a totally different appearance from 
that which they have in separation. This is the 
most plausible point in Professor Huxley’s case, 
because it is something which is instantaneously 
evident to the most common observation. When 
Professor Huxley speaks of the dissimilarity be- 
tween this effect and its cause, his mind is mainly 
dwelling upon a dissimilarity of appearance. He 
is looking at water as he proposes to look at life— 
in the light of a phenomenon addressed to the 
senses. If the phenomenon called water when 
addressed to the organs of sense presents so totally 
different an appearance from those phenomena 
called oxygen and hydrogen which caused it, why 
should not the element named life be also allowed 
to present an appearance totally unlike those 
materials which formed its being? Why should 
we not be entitled to say that as the appearance 
called water is a manifestation of oxygen and 
hydrogen, so the appearance called life is a mani- 
festation of material protoplasm ? 

Such is Professor Huxley’s reasoning, and it has 
in it an air of plausibility. But now, if we look 
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deeper, we shall see that there is a flaw in the 
argument—nay, that there is precisely the same 
flaw which appeared in the reasoning of Mr Mill. 
Let us observe that throughout the whole train 
of Professor Huxley’s argument there is the as- 
sumption of something whose truth is considered 
so self-evident that it is not only never proved, but 
never even stated. It is taken for granted that 
the peculiar appearance presented by water owes 
its origin to the combination of the two elements, 
oxygen and hydrogen. Now, so far from being 
self-evident, this is not the fact. The combination 
of oxygen and hydrogen is certainly a part of the 
reason why water has its peculiar appearance, but 
it is only a part, and therefore by itself it is as 
inadequate to explain the whole as if it had no 
connection with the process at all. Professor 
Huxley assumes that there are only two factors 
engaged in producing the appearance of water 
—oxygen and hydrogen. In reality there are 
three—oxygen, hydrogen, and the sensuous or- 
ganism. It is the wildest delusion to imagine that 
in the appearance which water presents to the 
senses these senses themselves have no share; on 
the contrary, they are the main factor in the pro- 
duction of the result. If two men come behind 
me and push me violently forward, there results 
from that combination of forces the manifestation 
of a third and quite different apparition—I am 
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myself brought to the ground. But will it be said 
that this third phenomenon is entirely due to the 
combination of the two first forces? Is it not 
clear that I myself am a most important factor 
in the production of my own fall? The principle 
in Professor Huxley’s illustration is precisely the 
same. The two forces, oxygen and hydrogen, are 
in combination to produce a result upon ze, but in 
order to produce the result upon me I must myself 
co-operate with them. If I insist on shutting my 
eyes, the combination of the two forces will never 
present to my sight the appearance called water. 
No outward force and no combination of outward 
forces could ever generate a sensuous impression 
where there was not already in existence a sentient 
organism, and where that sentient organism was 
not already acting in harmony with them. If 
oxygen and hydrogen could produce the appear- 
ance of water in a bodily framework not already 
animated by life, Professor Huxley’s illustration 
would be perfect, and the sentiment of the psalmist 
would be an anachronism. But in order to pro- 
duce that appearance it is necessary that there 
should already be in existence a sentient princi- 
ple which has proved itself otherwise capable of 
receiving visual impressions from the forces of 
nature, or of imparting to these forces its own 
visual envelopment. We have put the matter 
alternatively, because there are and probably will 
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always be two distinct schools of thought on the 
subject of perception—one holding that the mind is 
clothed by nature from without, the other that the 
mind clothes nature from within. To our present 
subject it matters not. Whichever of the schools 
of thought we elect to follow—whether we say with 
Locke that the mind was originally a sheet of 
blank paper on which nature wrote, or whether we 
hold with Berkeley that what we call nature is 
itself but mind’s handwriting on an unknown wall— 
we shall equally be driven to the conclusion that 
mind is an integral part in the causation of all 
phenomena. Whether it acts first or acts last it 
always acts energetically, and without its action 
the universe, as we know it, would cease to be. It 
is vain, therefore, for Professor Huxley to attempt 
a parallel between the nature of life and the 
nature of water. Life itself is one of the in- 
gredients in the production of water—nay, it is the 
main ingredient, for it is by this and by this alone 
that we reach that appearance of peculiarity and 
distinctiveness which seems to separate the water 
from those elements which constitute its structure. 
We have now looked at this question from two 
sides ; we have viewed it from the side of every- 
day experience, and we have considered it in the 
light of chemical knowledge. There remains yet 
another aspect in which we may regard it; we 
may contemplate it in its relation to the great 
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principle of evolution itself. This is the field 
most commonly chosen by the professed scien- 
tific materialist. He tells us that as a matter of 
fact it has now been demonstrated that the law 
of the universe is a law of evolution, and he goes 
on to tell us that the law of evolution is a principle 
by which the higher comes out of the lower. He 
points as evidences of this demonstration to what 
we actually see in the world around us. He tells 
us that our own consciousness has been developed 
out of an unconscious germ-cell, that those lofty 
sensuous manifestations to which in their collective 
unity we give the name of mind were originally 
comprehended within the automatic movements of 
a piece of protoplasm. He tells us that what 
happens to the human embryo in each individual 
form, is precisely what has happened to the em- 
bryo of life in general. There must have been a 
time in which it began to be, and its beginning 
must have been like the beginning of the embry- 
onic cell. It must have had its origin in forms 
analogous to those creatures which reveal simply 
movement and no more, and in which the passage 
from death into life has as yet not been detected 
on the part of the recipient. If, then, evolution 
teaches that as a matter of fact the higher grows 
out of the lower, the conscious out of the uncon- 
scious, the purposeful out of the purposeless, we 
are asked by what species of reasoning we shall 
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attempt to show that there must exist a resem- 
blance between the effect and its cause; by what 
argument we shall establish the position that the 
power which planted the ear must itself have been 
capable of hearing, and that the force which formed 
the eye must itself have been endowed with sight. 

Such is the reasoning of the materialist based 
on the principle of evolution. But there is an 
error in the very heart of that reasoning—an error 
which will be admitted on reflection by the can- 
did evolutionist himself; it lies in the materialist’s 
definition of what evolution is. He defines it to 
be the principle by which the higher comes out 
of the lower. This is not the definition of evolu- 
tion. Evolution is not the principle by which the 
higher comes out of the lower, but it is the prin- 
ciple by which the many come out of the one. 
An evolution may be an ascent from the lower to 
the higher, or it may be equally a descent from 
the higher to the lower; but it is neither the 
ascending nor the descending which makes it an 
evolution. The only thing which can entitle it 
to such a name, is the fact of its being a process 
whereby a single form of existence has been mul- 
tiplied into many forms; whether the multiplica- 
tion has been in an upward or in a downward 
direction, is quite another question. The nearest 
approach we can make to a description of what 
evolution is, will perhaps be reached by imagining 
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the case of a very primitive community in which 
all professions are combined in the efforts of a 
single man; he is butcher, grocer, tailor, doctor, 
lawyer. In process of time the talents of the 
community will develop in different directions, 
and each man will start business in his own direc- 
tion. The result will be that in a few years those 
offices originally discharged by a single man will 
be discharged by different men; there will be a 
distribution of those elements which at first were 
concentrated in unity. Yet in all this there is not 
really any generic advance from the lower to the 
higher ; there is simply a disintegration of the one 
into the many. ‘The elements which are ultimately 
shared throughout the community are not new dis- 
coveries ; they have all already existed as the func- 
tions of one being. ‘They are like the rivers of 
Paradise, which, in leaving their seat of unity, are 
parted into four heads, but which in the act of 
their partition have added nothing either to their 
quantity or to their essence. 

If, then, evolution signifies essentially a disinte- 
gration of the one into the many, it is highly 
unscientific to assume before examination, that in 
any given case it must have been an ascent from 
the lower to the higher. To prove any process to 
be an evolution, we have only to prove that it has 
been a process whereby multiplicity has come 
from unity; but when we have reached this goal, 
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the question will still remain in abeyance whether 
it has been a process upward or downward. That 
question cannot be solved by assumption; it can 
only be settled by patient investigation. We have 
no right, therefore, to say beforehand that the devel- 
opment of man is a process by which the conscious 
has grown out of the unconscious ; we must try that 
question on other grounds. It is not difficult to 
see on what grounds it ought to be tried. Instead 
of assuming that consciousness is something which 
has been added in the course of development, the 
scientific method is to begin by asking whether 
anything else has been added. Let us in the 
meantime put consciousness on one side, and 
leave its origin an open question. Let us then 
direct our attention to those other elements which 
confessedly belong to the nature of man, and let 
us inquire whether these have or have not been 
added in the course of evolutionary development. 
If we shall find that any one of them has been so 
added, we shall require to give up the original pre- 
existence of consciousness, and along with it the 
argument of the psalmist. One negative instance 
is sufficient to overturn a whole train of inductive 
reasoning. If in the constitution of human nature 
there exists one element now which did not exist 
at the beginning, we shall have every reason to 
believe that the phenomena of consciousness are 
in a similar position. But if, on the other hand, 
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we shall find that there is no physical element of 
man’s present structure which did not exist at the 
first hour of his formation, if we shall discover that 
those organic materials which now constitute his 
completed development were present originally 
in that primitive process wherein his development 
began, we shall be justified in coming to the con- 
clusion that the phenomena of consciousness also 
have been no after-growth of man’s being, but 
have been themselves the main factors in bringing 
his being to perfection. 

Now, at first sight it seems a startling and even 
an absurd question to ask whether the organic 
materials which are found in man’s latest structure 
were originally present at the formation of that 
structure. It appears equivalent to asking whether 
the germ-cell is equal to the developed organism, 
whether the embryo is on a level with the full- 
grown man. Is it not transparent, previous to any 
argument, that the germ-cell is but a nucleus of 
the structure, that the embryo is but the first 
step in the organic ladder? And if so, how can 
it be asked whether the fully developed structure 
has added anything to the first nucleus of its for- 
mation? Is it not plain that it has added nearly 
everything to the elements of the germ-cell in 
which its life began? Undoubtedly it has; it has 
added nearly everything to the germ-cell, but the 
germ-cell is not the entire source of its original 
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formation. The source of its original formation is 
the germ-cell in union with all nature. The doc- 
trine of evolution does not hold—nay, does not 
admit—that the cause of the man is the embryo, 
or that the cause of the oak is the acorn. There 
was a time in which it was believed that the em- 
bryo contained the man, and the acorn the oak, 
in miniature. That doctrine has, in our century, 
been exploded. No man of science would now 
admit that the primitive elements of any structure 
existed originally in the nucleus of that structure. 
That every structure has an original nucleus will 
be denied by none, but it has in our days been 
ascertained that the original nucleus in any case 
forms a very insignificant factor in the develop- 
ment of the future plant or organism. The acorn 
could never produce the oak, the embryo could 
never produce the man; in order to reach their 
goal, each of them must enter into union with 
another and a more powerful factor. That factor 
is nothing less than the universe itseli—that whole 
system of nature in which the primitive element of 
the future plant or animal is environed. In order 
to bring forth the oak, the acorn must be married 
to the material universe; the oak may have the 
acorn for its father, but it has united nature for its 
mother. Measured by the acorn in itself, the oak 
has vastly added to the materials of the original 
structure, for scarcely one of its later elements ex- 
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isted in the bosom of that structure. But though 
they existed not in the acorn, they were all present 
in the co-operative agency of nature; they were 
qualities of the mother, though not of the father. 
Amidst all the apparent addition, there has in 
reality been nothing added at all. Everything 
which did not at one time belong to the tree was 
at one time absorbed out of the air and sunshine. 
Not only has there been no addition in the direction 
of generic novelty; it is only in a qualified sense 
that we can affirm any addition in the direction of 
comparative intensity. To say that the effect can- 
not transcend the cause, is not merely to say that 
the absolutely new cannot come out of the old; it 
is to say that the perfect cannot come out of the 
imperfect. If the imperfect can of itself produce a 
form nearer to perfection, the principle of causality 
is as much transcended as if the old could produce 
the absolutely new. The developed man is vastly 
nearer to perfection than the embryonic germ-cell 
which formed the nucleus of his being; but we 
have seen that this nucleus is not the sole cause 
of his being. What prevents it from being the 
sole cause of his development is just the fact of 
its imperfection. There is an element in the de- 
veloped man which is not present in the embry- 
onic germ. Not being present in the embryonic 
germ, evolutionists conclude that at the first for- 
mation of man’s being it must have been present 
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elsewhere; elsewhere, accordingly, they have sought 
for it, and have found it in nature. Why have the 
evolutionists sought for the cause of human devel- 
opment outside as well as inside the germ? Why 
have they not been content to say that the im- 
perfect embryo has produced the comparatively 
perfect man? Simply because the evolutionists 
themselves, whatever some of them may hold in 
theory, cannot admit in practice that the less can 
ever make the greater, that the part can ever 
generate the whole. Accordingly, it has become 
to them clear that the elements of man’s mate- 
rially developed structure are in no sense new 
elements, that the forces of man’s physically or- 
ganised being are in no sense new forces. They 
are merely readaptations, redistributions, readjust- 
ments, the entrance into new combinations, of 
things which in their isolated state existed long 
before in equal perfectness. 

Such is the doctrine of evolution itself on this 
important and far-reaching question. It is not 
something advanced by the theologian as an argu- 
ment against the modern theory of development ; 
it is itself an integral part of that theory. Every 
evolutionist, whether materialist or spiritualist, 
atheist or theist, is agreed in asserting that the 
physical elements which compose any developed 
structure were originally present at the formation 
of that structure. They were not all nor even 
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most of them present in the germ-cell, but those 
which were not in the germ-cell were supplied by 
external nature. To destroy this doctrine would 
be to destroy evolution at a blow, for it is a dis- 
tinctive principle of evolution that no new element 
can be added to the original system of nature. 
The argument, therefore, begins to narrow itself. 
On the verdict of evolution itself, we have arrived 
at the conclusion that whatever physical elements 
exist now in any developed structure, must have 
existed beforehand at the formation of that struc- 
ture. The question is, Is there to be one exception 
to the rule? There is an element in every organ- 
ism whose origin presents a mystery to the eyes 
of all; it is the thing called life. Whether it bea 
thing physical or spiritual, is a question that will 
be differently answered by the materialist and the 
intuitionist. We shall not here dispute the point ; 
it is irrelevant to our. present purpose. What is 
relevant to our present purpose is to observe that 
the argument now in hand is of equal weight 
whether we adopt the view of the materialist or 
intuitionist, whether we decide to say that life is a 
very subtle form of matter, or prefer to call it a 
distinct and independent essence. We shall here- 
after have occasion to estimate the relative prob- 
abilities of these views; meantime we shall as- 
sume, for the sake of the argument, that the 
materialist is right. We shall say that life is only 
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the latest fruit of the physical tree, only the last 
and most refined product of the elements of out- 
ward nature. The question then comes to be this: 
Is this physical element which we call life to be 
the only physical element in nature whose pheno- 
mena and manifestations are altogether unlike the 
source from which they come? We have seen 
that in every other case, evolution itself being the 
judge, we have simply a distribution and collocation 
of old manifestations into new orders of arrange- 
ment; is this to be the one solitary instance in 
which the new distribution is to produce an effect 
so novel as to be, in the strictest sense, equivalent 
to a new creation? We ask the question in the 
interest of evolution itself; nor is it we who ask it 
for the first time. Why is it that Professor Hux- 
ley, after reducing everything to protoplasm, winds 
up by suggesting that protoplasm may not be 
what it seems? Why is it that Professor Tyndall, 
after bringing all things within the circle of the 
material, declares that the common parentage 
from matter is inexplicable unless matter itself 
contain the promise and potence of life? Why is 
it that Professor Clifford,? after repudiating all 
theological conceptions, has referred the ultimate 
origin of things not to a set of physical forces, but 
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to a series of sentient impressions or feelings? 
Why is it that Professor Haeckel, after launching 
the thunderbolts of his wrath against every form 
of dualism, has declared that all matter has also a 
mental side? In each and all of these cases the 
reason is the same. It is because these men per- 
ceive that if matter be from the beginning the 
opposite of what we call life, the existence of life at 
the end is a creation out of nothing. It is because 
they see that to admit the rise of life from elements 
which had in them no original germ of the vital 
principle, is to deprive evolution itself of that basis 
of continuity on whose lines alone it can work. 
That is the ground on which the evolutionists of 
our day have been driven, in other words and in 
another form, to assert the self-same teaching of 
the psalmist, that the power which planted the ear 
must hear, and that the principle which formed 
the eye must see. If that teaching of the psalmist 
be in our days no longer valid, if it be one of those 
things which evolution has superseded, and science 
has rendered an anachronism, our evolutionists 
have given themselves useless trouble in seeking 
to find in matter the promise and the potence of 
life. Why should life have either a promise or a 
potence? If there is no need to seek any resem- 
blance between an effect and its cause, there is surely 
no need to seek any premonition of the spiritual in 
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the material. If that which makes one thing the 
cause of another is simply the fact of its ante- 
cedence, it is highly irrelevant to search in the 
antecedent for a promise or potence of the con- 
sequent. The fact that modern science does so 
search is itself deeply significant. It shows that 
in the view of evolutionists, and within the domain 
of evolution, we have not emerged from that 
ancient necessity of thought expressed in the 
question of the psalmist—the necessity to find in 
the cause a prefiguration of that which it produces. 
It reveals to our modern civilisation that with all 
its vaunted advance it has not even scientifically 
emancipated itself from the power of those primi- 
tive intuitions which regulated the life and the 
belief of earlier days, and that the instinct is as 
strong in science as it was in the Judaic religion, 
which prompted the mind of the psalmist to ask, 
“He that planted the ear, shall He not hear? He 
that formed the eye, shall He not see?” 

We have seen, indeed, one curious attempt to 
refute this principle by the weapons of theology 
itself. It occurs in one passage of a book written 
in the interest of evolution with much power and 
ability — Fiske’s ‘Cosmic Universe.” What Mr 
Fiske says is in effect this: Carry out your prin- 
ciple of the necessary resemblance between an 
effect and its cause, and see where it will land you. 
You feel intelligence in yourself, and you conclude 
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that the cause which produced you must also be 
intelligent ; you attribute to the Deity that which 
you perceive to be the noblest part of you. But 
why do you not say that because you are possessed 
of a body, the being who created you must also be 
a body? If you could imagine a piece of matter 
cifted with a momentary intelligence sufficient to 
inquire into the cause of its own existence, would 
it not be natural for that piece of matter to say, 
“T am material, therefore God must be material” ? 
You would not accept the conclusion of this 
hypothetically endowed piece of matter, and yet 
in rejecting it you are rejecting the whole prin- 
ciple of your argument, the necessary resemblance 
between an effect and its cause. It seems very 
easy to infer that He who planted the ear must 
hear, and that He who formed the eye must see, 
because sight and hearing are to you the types of 
noble things whose analogies you are not unwill- 
ing to attribute to the Deity. But the ear itself 
would have an equal right to say that the power 
which created it must be an ear; the eye would 
have an equal right to affirm that the cause which 
formed it must be an eye. Your reason for re- 
jecting the latter conclusion is simply your belief 
that matter is something degraded, which, there- 
fore, you are not entitled to attribute to the Deity. 
But you must either accept your principle through- 
out, or abandon it altogether. If it be a principle 
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that the effect must necessarily and at all times 
have a resemblance to its cause, then must you 
attribute materialism to God as well as spirituality 
and intelligence ; if you refuse to seek the origin 
of materialism in something analogous in the 
nature of God, you are bound logically to reject 
the validity of the psalmist’s argument that the 
planter of the ear must hear, and that the former 
of the eye must see. 

Now in all this specious reasoning there is a 
glaring assumption. It is taken for granted from 
the outset that a piece of matter, as we know it, is 
something different from intelligence, and therefore 
something which on the psalmist’s principle re- 
quires a different origin from intelligence. It is, 
on the contrary, a notorious fact that a piece of 
matter, as we know it, is neither more nor less 
than a form of intelligence. We say, “as we 
know it ;” what it is in itself we cannot tell, and 
philosophers have always been divided as to 
whether its ultimate nature be real or ideal. But 
as to the appearance which it presents to us, there 
is not and never has been any difference of 
opinion at all. All of every school are agreed 
that whatever the piece of matter be in itself, it is, 
as known to us, only a series of sensations bound 
together by an act of thought. Its colour, its 
shape, its size, its hardness, its softness, are known 
to me simply as affections of my senses, and are 
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perfectly inconceivable by me apart from the 
existence of a thinking mind. It cannot be too 
clearly kept in view that in the judgment of all 
scientists as well as of all philosophers, on the 
admission alike of Christian, theist, pantheist, 
agnostic, and materialist, the objects which we 
call physical are, as known to us, simply the 
manifestations of that which we term spirit. 
What appearance they may have outside the 
realm of spirit we shall never be able to know, but 
we know beyond all controversy that all which 
we see and hear and touch is simply a mental 
manifestation. We who believe in an ultimate 
principle of intelligence, and who ground our faith 
in that principle on the necessity for a resemblance 
between the effect and its cause, can have no 
difficulty whatever in finding the origin of matter 
in the nature of God. If matter is to us simply 
a ‘manifestation of mind, it seems natural and 
even necessary to conclude that it has always 
been a manifestation of mind. What do we mean 
by attributing to God the fact of creation? Not 
merely that at some remote period of the past He 
called into being the visible system which we now 
behold—a conception which, if it stopped there, 
would leave us but half a God. What we mean 
by calling God the Creator is not that creative 
power was once one of His attributes, but that it is 
always one of His attributes. The creative power 
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of God is a manifestation of Himself. The visible 
lives within the invisible ; it is already to the spirit 
of the universe what it becomes to the spirit of 
man. Creation, all that we know of creation, 
exists in our thought—exists as a spiritual effect ; 
where shall we look for a resembling cause? 
Where else can we look than to the recognition 
of the great belief that the creation which now 
exists in our thought existed eternally in the 
thought of God? In the recognition of that belief 
the presence of the material universe shall become 
not a denial but a corroboration of the psalmist’s 
faith, ‘“‘ He that planted the ear, shall He not hear? 
He that formed the eye, shall He not see ?” 
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CHAPTER ie 


THE PSALMIST’S VIEW OF THE ORIGIN OF LIFE. 
PSALM Xxxvi. 9. 


THE great scientific search of the nineteenth 
century is to elude the guardianship of the 
cherubim and the flaming sword, which, according 
to old tradition, keep the secret of the origin of 
life. Every step in the progress of evolution has 
been a step taken by science with the express 
purpose of unmasking this secret—of penetrating, 
if possible, beyond the environment of things into 
that inner court of the tabernacle which contains 
their unknown essence and hides their undisclosed 
mystery. Darwinism, in attempting to find a 
common origin for the plant, the animal, and the 
man, was really seeking to minimise the difference 
between the material and the immaterial ; and the 
systems which have succeeded Darwinism in at- 
tempting to find a common origin for the man, the 
animal, the plant, and the earth on which they 
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dwell, have sought to obliterate that difference 
altogether in the interest of an underlying unity. 
Now the search for unity is a noble thing; it is 
the true aim of science and the highest goal of 
philosophy. We shall go far wrong, however, if 
we imagine for a moment that it owes its existence 
either to science or to philosophy ; it is older than 
both. It finds its highest manifestation and re- 
ceives its most perfect illustration in the religion 
of the Jewish commonwealth and in the senti- 
ments of the Jewish prayer-book. The leading 
aim of the Israelitish nation was identical with the 
leading aim of modern science; it was the refer- 
ence of all things to a principle of unity. Modern 
science, indeed, is more than a reference ; it is an 
attempt to trace the unity. Judaism made no 
such attempt; it would have deemed it a vain 
and even a presumptuous task. But in spite of 
the distance in relative culture and development, 
Judaism aspired to do that very thing which 
modern science is seeking to achieve—to find a 
principle in the universe which may ultimately be 
recognised as the source of all things. Modern 
science searches for that principle laboriously and 
by slow degrees; Judaism approached it at a 
bound, and refused to analyse the steps by which 
it had found it. Instead of beginning with’ multi- 
plicity and tracing the many up to the one, it 
began by postulating the one and tracing | its 
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influence down to the many. No scientific in- 
vestigator of our age is more opposed to dualism 
than was the Jew. His whole life consisted in 
resting the universe on a single centre; any other 
thought, any other possibility, would have been to 
him a sentence of death. “The Lord our God is 
one Lord,” was the main article of his creed and 
practice. The unity which he attributed to the 
object of his worship was not simply a_pre- 
eminence over religious things ; it was a centrality 
in the affairs of the world itself. The Alpha and 
the Omega of his belief lay in the one word 
Theocracy ; God was all in all. He reigned not 
only without a rival, but without a _ second. 
Agencies to which the pious theist of our day 
gives the name of secondary causes, were to him 
as such non-existent. He did not deny their 
mediation, but he emphatically denied their co- 
operation. He admitted the influence of the 
winds, but he said that the winds were God’s 
messengers ; he admitted the strength of the fire, 
but he said that its flame was God’s minister. 
When he had once adopted this principle as his 
standard, he never for a moment halted, never 
hesitated, never shrank from carrying out its 
conclusions into every region of human observa- 
tion. He would not say with the Parsee that 
God was the cause of the light and the Devil the 
cause of the darkness; he insisted on finding for 
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the darkness a place within the circle of light; he 
asked in so many words, “Shall there be evil ina 
city, and the Lord hath not done it?” What the 
pious theist of our day would call a divine per- 
mission, the Jew thought of as a divine decree; to 
him the very passiveness of God was active, and the 
determination to allow was equivalent to the com- 
mand to be. The religion of the Jew was like the 
scientific faith of the nineteenth century, a protest 
against the admission that any event of life could 
be isolated from the chain of law, and on the 
incorporation of every event within that chain he 
meditated day and night. 

Now let us here ask, What is the precise differ- 
ence between the faith of the ancient Jew and the 
faith of the modern scientific materialist? Both 
are at one in seeking a principle of ultimate unity 
to which all objects and events may be referred. 
But the difference lies here: To the modern ma- 
terialist life is one of those objects or events for 
which a principle of unity is to be sought; to the 
ancient Jew life was itself that principle of unity 
through which all other things were to be explained. 
This article of Jewish faith is clearly brought out 
in the text which we have prefixed to the begin- 
ning of this chapter: “ With Thee is the fountain of< 
life.” Let it be observed that the psalmist does not 
mean to attribute to God the orzgzn of life; he 
would have emphatically denied that life had any 
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origin. His fundamental position is not that God 
created life, but that life is itself the nature of God, 
and therefore uncreated. It flows from Him as 
the stream flows from the fountain, yet the stream 
is of the same substance with the fountain; it is sim- 
ply the diffusion into a new direction of what has 
already existed in concentrated unity. Even so the 
psalmist teaches that life is but a stream, a stream 
whose waters are not created but derived, and the 
source of whose derivation is an eternal fountain. 
This is the reason of that expression which is so 
constantly appearing in the aspirations of the Jew- 
ish prayer-book, “The living God.” So far from 
looking upon life as something which is special and 
peculiar to organised beings, the psalmist would 
not have admitted that it is a necessary property 
of organisation at all. He held it to be the neces- 
sary property of one Being, and one alone—that 
Power which presides at the centre of the universe. 
He called this Power living, not merely to indicate 
that it was personal and intelligent, but to empha- 
sise the fact that it alone lived by necessity. He 
expressed by anticipation that thought to which | 
one of his own countrymen in far-distant years 
gave utterance when he declared that “in Him 
was life, and the life was the light of men.” To 
us, indeed, the manner in which the fourth evangel- 
ist has spoken of the origin of life has always ap- 
peared very striking, and singularly characteristic 
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of the national faith. He attributes to the divine 
Logos the work of creation, but he does so in very 
pointed language: “ Without Him was not any- 
thing made that was made.” It is customary to 
read the latter clause as a redundancy ; this is not 
our opinion. The evangelist, in our view, meant 
to say that by the divine Logos everything was 
made which required to be made. But he clearly 
implies that there was something which did not 
require to be made, something already in existence 
which only needed to be utilised, and he does not 
leave us long in doubt what that something was. 
In the very next verse he says: “In Him was life, 
and the life was the light of men.” Other things 
were created dy Him, but life was eternally z7 
Him; He was the fountain of life. Life, being an 
eternal portion of His nature, was something which 
had no need to be created, and therefore it is pre- 
sented by the evangelist as an exception to those 
“all things” which the divine Logos made. In 
making that exception the evangelist is at one 
with the spirit of his country. He is in harmony 
with that ancient tradition which saw, in the first 
movement of life in the waters, the very breath of 
the Spirit of God; in unison with that religious 
sentiment which inspired the psalmist to proclaim 
that the fountain of life was the life of the Eternal. 
To the psalmist and to the evangelist alike, the 
researches of modern science, even did they issue 
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in discovery, would have given no alarm. They 
would not have been startled by what is now called 
an act of spontaneous generation, any more than 
the writer of Genesis was startled by the boldness 
of his own statement that the earth brought forth 
the moving creature that has life. The writer of 
Genesis, the writer of the Psalms, and the writer of 
the fourth Gospel are too intent upon the Power 
from which life flows to attach much importance to 
the channel ¢hrough which it flows. To them, as 
to the religious consciousness of their nation, there 
is no humiliation in the process of tracing man 
back to the dust of the ground, for they regard 
that beginning itself as but the end of a higher 
process—the action and the inspiration of the 
Spirit of God. 

But for us the main question is, Is this senti- 
ment an anachronism? Is it one of those modes of 
thought which are doomed to be dissipated with 
advancing light? Is it able to stand the test of that 
scientific investigation which has become the pre- 
eminent heritage of this nineteenth century ? One 
thing, at the outset, is clear, and deserves to be care- 
fully noted; there is no alternative on this matter 
between the view of the psalmist and the view of the 
scientific materialist. Either life is itself the foun- 
tain of life, or the fountain of life is matter—that 
which has no life. There is no middle course pos- 
sible between the belief in a literally spontaneous 
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generation, and the belief that life has never been 
generated at all. We must either stop short at 
some primitive form of matter and say, The vital 
spark had its origin here; or we must be content to 
assume that the vital spark had no origin anywhere 
—that, in fact, it has been eternal. If we take this 
latter course, two roads are open to us. We may 
say that the vital spark has been propagated from 
parent to offspring through an endless series of 
generations, or we may say that it had its eternal 
home in the being of one supreme Intelligence. 
It is, of course, possible to hold both these views at 
once; we might believe simultaneously in an eternal 
God and an eternal series of generations, but in 
this case the fountain of life is God and not the 
generations. We are not here discussing the rela- 
tive probability of these two hypotheses. What we 
want to point out is this, that whichever of the 
roads we choose to follow, will bring us substan- 
tially to the psalmist’s conclusion—life is the foun- 
tain of life. Whether we look upon that life as 
something originally concentrated in a single being, 
or whether we prefer to regard it as diffused 
through an infinite series of beings throughout 
endless time, we are alike agreed in holding that 
the source of present life is life eternal, that the 
fountain from which flows the vitality of every 
living form is itself a living fountain without be- 
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There is another preliminary consideration which 
should not be left out of account in a review of this 
subject, and it is this: every plausible attempt 
which modern science has made to find the foun- 
tain of life in the order of material nature, has 
ended unconsciously in adopting the conclusion of 
the psalmist. This may seem a somewhat sweep- 
ing assertion and even a paradox, but we think it 
will be borne out by the facts. There have been 
in our days several important efforts to find an 
origin for life identical with the origin of all other 
things. As representing this tendency, we may 
instance in our own country the names of Professor 
Huxley and Professor Tyndall, and in Germany, the 
name of Professor Haeckel. In relation to the first 
two, it is quite notorious that they ultimately reach 
a common origin for things by altering at the last 
moment their own conception of matter. Tyndall, 
after reducing everything to a fire-cloud, declares 
that it would be positive insanity to believe in the 
parentage from that fire-cloud, provided it is con- 
ceived to be what it appears to be. In order to 
accept it as the original germ out of which life 
sprang, it is necessary to hold that the fire-cloud 
itself was in its deepest essence, not material, but 
spiritual, and contained the promise and potence 
of that life which it generated. When we turn to 
Professor Haeckel, we seem at first sight to be con- 
fronted with a more uncompromising opponent. 
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He declaims vehemently against the tendency of 
spiritual thinkers to see a dualism in the universe. 
He professes to treat the existence of consciousness 
in man very much in the light of a lusus nature. 
He regards it as a kind of abnormal growth or devel- 
opment which instituted a special and unique mani- 
festation in one department of the universe. But he 
asks what right man has to project this conscious- 
ness of his into the past. He professes to show 
that everything else in nature can be traced back to 
what he calls a principle of monism. What right 
has: this little insignificant thing, called conscious- 
ness, coming as it does late upon the stage, and 
occupying an infinitesimal portion of that stage, to 
set up its puny self as coeval with the eternity of 
matter? It is at present the one solitary element 
which seems to resist the tendency to a materialistic 
origin ; is it not the highest presumption for it to 
hold that an existence, apparently but of yesterday, 
has been present at the birth of worlds? 

This is an unpromising beginning. But when we 
come to the end of Professor Haeckel’s investiga- 
tions, we are struck by the fact that the hands of Esau 
have issued in the voice of Jacob. The preface of 
a book is always the latest part of an author’s work, 
and therefore the statement of a preface may be ac- 
cepted as the last word of the writer. Now, in the 
preface to his ‘History of Creation, Professor 
Haeckel, as we have already seen, makes the asser- 
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tion that all matter has a.mental side. We believe 
he never uttered a more profound truth. It is quite 
certain that the dualism which exists between the 
outward world and the inward human consciousness, 
so far from being something special and peculiar to 
the nature of man, finds a precise analogy through- 
outall the works of nature. There isas great a dual- 
ism, as inexplicable a chasm, between the primitive 
elements of force and matter, as there is between 
the latest elements of subject and object. Every 
piece of matter is a compound of two worlds, a 
world without and a world within. Its outer world 
is what we call its materialism; its inner is the 
force which keeps it together. How these two 
elements are united, no man can tell; the only points 
clear are, that they ave united and that they are 
seemingly contrary. No man can understand how 
matter should produce force, for it is the nature of 
matter to continue in its present condition, what- 
ever that may be. If at rest, it would remain at 
rest for ever unless moved from without; if in 
motion, it would never come to rest unless impeded 
on its way. On the other hand, it is equally im- 
possible to conceive how force can generate mat- 
ter, for force itself is simply motion, and motion 
demands that there be something to be moved. 
Here is a dilemma exactly analogous in its nature 
to that seeming contradiction of matter and spirit 
which meets us partially in the animal and fully in 
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the man, and Professor Haeckel could not have ex- 
pressed himself more happily or more truly than 
he has done in the aphorism, that all matter has a 
mental side. 

But the wonder in this case is that Professor 
Haeckel of all men should have ever arrived at or ad- 
mitted this truth. He has been telling us from the 
beginning that monism is the law of the universe, 
and he has written his book with the express view 
of establishing that position. And now, at the end 
of his book, and at the summing up of all his inves- 
tigations, he comes forward with a position exactly 
the contrary of that which it has been his aim to 
demonstrate; he tells us in the last result that 
the law of the universe is not monism but dualism, 
and that matter has a side allied to mind. Has 
it, then, all come to this? Has all this vaunted 
effort after unity issued only in the affirmation 
which is accepted even by the vulgar, that there is 
an eternal dualism in the nature of things ; that in 
every movement of the natural universe we are 
compelled to assume the co-operation of something 
which transcends the ordinary notions of matter? 
It is not here our object, however, to criticise Pro- 
fessor Haeckel for his want of consistency ; we have 
to do, not with his book, but with his conclusion. 
For that conclusion, we have to thank him ; it isa 
concession from the camp of materialism. The 
most pronounced advocate which this century has 
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produced of a materialistic tendency in modern 
science, has reached, at the last step of his analysis, 
the conception of a matter which on one side of its 
nature is allied to spirit. What is this but in other 
words to say that the conclusion of modern science 
is but a reiteration of the conclusion reached by 
that religious sentiment which declared, three 
thousand years ago, that the fountain of life could 
be life alone ? 

We have now cleared the ground for the con- 
sideration of this subject. We have seen that 
there are only two alternatives which are open to 
discussion — the hypothesis that life has been 
eternal, and the hypothesis that life has been gen- 
erated by matter. Which of these is the view 
most consonant with the results of modern science ? 
It is commonly assumed that the tendency of 
modern science has been to give currency to the 
belief in the possibility of a spontaneous genera- 
tion. The truth is, it is to modern science that 
we are indebted for any doubt that has been cast 
upon that belief The doctrine of spontaneous 
generation was, up to the close of the seventeenth 
century, held by all classes, both amongst the 
vulgar and amongst the learned. The belief that 
certain inferior forms of life could spring from 
forms which were not living, was not only held 
by our ancestors, but it was held without alarm. 
The reason, however, of the comparative unconcern 
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is not difficult to find. To a man of the seven- 
teenth or eighteenth century there could be 
nothing alarming in the suggestion that the lowest 
forms of life might have a purely physical origin, 
for he firmly believed that there was a great gulf 
fixed between his own human life and all animal 
forms whatsoever. But to the man of the nine- 
teenth century it is all the reverse. The doctrine 
of evolution is in the air, and the doctrine of evo- 
lution distinctly teaches that there is no possibil- 
ity of a gulf between any forms of life. Let the 
primitive form once be accounted for, and evolu- 
tion will account for all the rest. Only explain 
how the earliest vital impulses began to manifest 
themselves, and the modern doctrine of develop- 
ment will trace the whole windings of the stream, 
from its first small and insignificant flow to its 
expansion into the ocean of human intelligence. 
It is easy to perceive what a vast difference the 
belief in spontaneous generation must make to 
men holding such a creed. To one who believes 
that the race of man is distinct from all other 
races, the controversy between a Pasteur and a 
Bastian must be a subject rather of curiosity than 
of solicitude; if my origin is from above, it can 
matter little to me that certain fungi have revealed 
an origin from beneath. But if I have become 
partaker of the scientific spirit of the nineteenth 
century, if I have come to the conclusion that the 
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life of the human race was once the life of the 
fungi, the controversy of a Pasteur and a Bastian 
becomes to me a matter of death and life. If the 
fungus be proved to have had its origin from be- 
neath, I too, in accordance with the spirit of evo- 
lution, have been placed amongst inferior things. 
It matters not how many and how devious be the 
stages that have intervened between the first pro- 
duction of the primitive life and the culmination 
of that life in me; the question of origin centres 
purely in the first production, and if that produc- 
tion has been a growth out of dead matter, then 
is dead matter the author of my being. 

We have thought it right to emphasise this 
point, in order to show wherein consists the mate- 
rialistic danger of the nineteenth century. It is 
popularly thought to consist in the advent of new 
facts ; it really lies in the application of old facts 
to the doctrine of evolution. The facts supposed 
to point in the direction of materialism have been 
rather diminished than increased by the science of 
our century. What has given a materialistic ten- 
dency to this science is the promulgation of that 
doctrine of development which has put old things 
in a new light, and rendered formidable what at 
one time was innocent and indifferent. 

So far then as experiment is concerned, the 
scientific influence of the nineteenth century has 
been, from the materialistic stand-point, rather re- 
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actionary than progressive, has tended rather to 
diminish than to augment the alleged number of 
those instances in which the science of the past 
thought to detect the evidence of spontaneous 
generation. In spite of this, however, it remains 
none the less true that the science of the nine- 
teenth century has amongst its votaries a larger 
number of professed materialists than the science 
of any preceding age. We have seen that the 
cause of this is not the discovery of any addi- 
tional fact which points in the direction of ma- 
terialism; the tendency, on the contrary, exists 
in the very midst of the confession that every new 
experiment has tended more and more to discredit 
the evidence for spontaneous generation.1 What 
is the ground of this paradox? If the majority 
of our leading scientists are agreed in holding that 
actual experiment has failed to establish one well- 
authenticated case of spontaneous generation ; 
if they have thrown discredit upon conclusions 
which were once received as undoubted facts, and 
which, if accepted as facts, would make for mate- 
rialism,—why is it that the tone of these same 
scientists is, in spite of their candour, more pro- 
nouncedly materialistic than the tone of their 
predecessors? The question is one which demands 
strict investigation. It seems to us that the para- 


1 See Professor Huxley’s article ‘‘ Evolution” in ninth edition of 
Encyclopedia Britannica.’ 
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dox points to a fact which has not commonly been 
observed by apologetic writers. It is usually taken 
for granted that the question of the existence or 
non-existence of spontaneous generation is to be 
determined by the discovery or by the failure to 
discover the procession of living germs from dead 
matter. Very naturally, therefore, apologetic 
writers are surprised to find, that in spite of the 
failure to discover such germs, scientific materialism 
is more rampant than ever. But the truth is, that 
whether spontaneous generation be true or false, 
it does not need to wait for its confirmation upon 
the discovery of any such germs. To the science 
of our century the evidence for spontaneous gener- 
ation is not a fact of experiment, but an alleged 
fact of experience. The materialist of our day 
offers to give every man an individual and per- 
sonal proof that life can spring from material 
forces. He offers to give him that proof without 
leading him into any laboratory, without showing 
him any instruments, without asking him to wit- 
ness any experiments. He proposes simply to 
lead him into his own consciousness, and to bid 
him examine the process of his own life. This is 
in our day the real stronghold of the doctrine of 
spontaneous generation. Instead of introducing 
us to a series of intricate experiments which can 
only be observed by a scientific eye, and can only 
be tested by a scientific culture, we are ushered 
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into the commonplace chamber of our own experi- 
ence, and are told to observe those facts of daily 
life which he that runneth may read. Let us try 
briefly to explain the nature of these alleged 
facts. 

In order to do so, we shall endeavour to throw 
ourselves into intellectual sympathy with the ma- 
terialist; we shall try to be impressed as he is 
with the force of the argument he designs to put 
before us. What the materialist then says is this: 
Some ten, twenty, or thirty years ago you were a 
child ; now you are a man. Here are two com- 
monplace facts of your experience, the observa- 
tion of which requires no culture. Now I ask you 
to put together these facts, to consider as a matter 
of experience what is the precise point of contrast 
between the life which you now have as a man 
and the life which you once had asa child. Does 
it not lie just in this, that you have now more life 
than you had then? Is not the difference between 
the years of your childhood and the years of your 
maturity just the fact that in the interval there has 
been added to your being a new stream of vital- 
ity? But now observe what is implied in this: 
is it anything else than spontaneous generation? 
Where has the more life come from? If there has 
been an addition to the original vital stream of 
your being, to what is that addition to be referred ? 
To what can it be referred but to the correlation 
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of the material forces? If new life has entered 
into you in the interval between the child and the 
man, it can only be because new life has been 
generated by the action of matter upon your 
organism ; and what is this but spontaneous gener- 
ation? You tell me that I have failed to produce 
one well-authenticated instance of a new germ of 
life being generated from dead matter. It is true 
I have so failed, but why? Simply because, in 
order to produce life, there must exist beforehand 
the conditions of life. If you could bring into one 
focus all those material conditions which are neces- 
sary to vital being, there would be no difficulty 
in showing an instance of spontaneous generation. 
In the case of organic germs we cannot get these 
preliminary conditions, but in the case of your own 
organism we can. The body which you had asa 
child had in it all the conditions necessary to the 
existence of life. What was the result? It was 
not only able to keep alive the life which it had, 
but it was able to add life more abundantly. It 
was able to generate out of mere material ele- 
ments, out of food and air and sunshine, out of 
forces which are popularly called physical, a life 
identical with its own, and harmonious with the 
law of its being. What further proof do you re- 
quire of the possibility—nay, of the reality—of 
spontaneous generation? 

We have tried to give this argument all the force 
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we can. If we remember rightly, we first met with 
it in the writings of Dr Maudsley, and it made at 
the time a great impression on us. It seemed to 
us that the whole question was rested in a test case, 
in a manner which could be easily verified by every 
man’s experience, and whose verification or dis- 
proof ought not to occupy much time. A deeper 
reflection has led us to a different conclusion. It 
will be found, we think, that this seemingly simple 
test case is really a syllogism consisting of three 
propositions, every one of which is taken for 
granted, and every one of which is, to say the least, 
very doubtful. The syllogism may be put thus: 
You have more life as a man than you had as a 
child; there is no other source from which your 
new life could have come than the physical forces 
of matter ; therefore the physical forces of matter 
have spontaneously generated that life which has 
been added to your original being. 

Of course it is evident that if the first and second 
propositions are proved, the third must also be 
true. But in order to test the value of this syllo- 
gism it will be necessary to consider each proposi- 
tion by itself. We propose, therefore, to begin 
with the third—the assertion that matter is the 
cause of that alleged addition to our original life 
which intervenes between the child and the man. 
We shall leave the question meantime in abeyance 
whether there has or has not been such an addition. 
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We shall confine ourselves simply to the undoubted 
fact that there is a vast difference in development 
between the man and the child, reserving all judg- 
ment as to what constitutes that difference. The 
question now before us is whether the difference 
between the child and the man is something which 
has been brought about, or which ever could be 
brought about, by the agency of matter alone. 
The materialist has referred us to our own experi- 
ence ; to our own experience, therefore, let us go. 
Let us see whether the laws of human thought 
would naturally lead us to the conclusion that the 
difference between childhood and manhood can be 
produced by the unaided influence of the forces 
called physical. 

Let us suppose that there were put into our 
hands, with the express purpose of testing this 
point, the life of a very young child. Let us sup- 
pose that we were asked for the benefit of physical 
science to make the life of this child an experiment. 
The problem would be to discover whether it would 
develop from childhood to maturity through the 
sole agency of matter. To work out this problem, 
we should therefore, from the beginning, studiously 
exclude from the child’s development every other 
influence besides matter. Let it be observed that 
the word “matter” would itself here require to be 
used in a very restricted sense. We would not be 
at liberty to include the phenomena of light and 
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sound amongst the permitted influences, because 
the phenomena of light and sound in the moment 
of their perception cease to be material, and be- 
come influences of the spirit. The truth is, in 
order to test our problem we would require to 
limit the developing influences of the child to the 
simple participation in food and air, these being 
the nearest approach we have to distinctively 
bodily influences. Let us, therefore, limit our 
hypothetical child to the use of these two elements. 
Let us ordain that, from this day forth, it shall be 
incarcerated within walls which shall not even re- 
veal the shadows of Plato’s cave. Let us com- 
mand that it shall be kept studiously from the 
contact with every ray of light, and the com- 
munion with every note of sound. Let us deny it 
the fellowship of all comrades, the perusal of all 
books, the access to all newspapers, everything, in 
short, but that which is essential to the mainten- 
ance of present life and the growth of bodily 
strength. The question is, At the end of the inter- 
vening years what will be the difference between 
the child and the man? There will clearly be a 
difference in physical strength, physical size, physi- 
cal proportions; and this difference will certainly 
imply that something has been added to the child 
since the day of its incarceration. But this some- 
thing will be precisely such a thing as could be 
added by matter; in point of fact, it will be found 
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to consist exclusively of the forces called material. 
No man has ever denied that these forces exist ina 
larger measure in the man than in the child, and 
no man has ever disputed that the cause of their 
increase is materialism. But it is not the increase 
of these forces which has ever been supposed to 
constitute the difference between the man and the 
child. That which constitutes the difference be- 
tween them lies in the phenomena of consciousness. 
Whether the difference amounts to an zucrease of 
consciousness is not here the question ; it is not 
denied on any hand that the man is a vast devel- 
opment beyond the child, and it is doubted by no 
one that what marks the distinction between them 
is mental superiority. Now let us ask, Will this 
crucial point of distinction appear in the instance 
before us? Will the consciousness of the child 
after its years of incarceration be one whit superior 
to the consciousness of the child before it was in- 
carcerated? We have admitted that in bodily 
strength it will have become a man; will it have 
become a man in mind? Will it be one stage 
nearer than it was in its earliest years to that which 
constitutes our ideal of manhood? The universal 
answer of every intelligent mind will be “No.” 
It is almost a truism to say that in the circum- 
stances we have supposed, a child would remain 
for ever a child, which is only in other words to 
say that there would in this instance be no increase 
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in that element which distinguishes between the 
child and the man. 

But now, what is implied in this admission ? 
Clearly that matter alone is not adequate to pro- 
duce the difference indicated. Matter in this in- 
stance has had a fair trial; it has been the only 
agency allowed to have any share in the child’s de- 
velopment. Everything has been excluded but 
bread, with the view of determining the question 
whether man can live by bread alone, whether that 
life of higher reason which we call distinctively the 
age of manhood could ever be produced at all 
were matter the sole agent at work. The common- 
sense of the observer has been constrained to give 
a negative answer, has been forced to confess that 
in the circumstances here indicated no lapse of 
time could effect the change from the child into 
the man. The conclusion is irresistible that, what- 
ever part matter may have in the ordinary produc- 
tion of that change, it cannot have the sole part ; 
it has been unable to effect it alone, and therefore 
it can only effect it through the co-operation of 
other influences. 

So much then for the third proposition—the 
assertion that matter is the cause of the additional 
life which is supposed to intervene in the passage 
from childhood into maturity. We come now to 
the second proposition, which asserts that if there 
be more life in the man than in the child, there is 
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no other source but matter from which the ad- 
dition could come. Now it is quite plain that 
this is an assumption; it assumes that matter is 
the fountain of life. There is clearly another 
alternative which, whether it be accepted or not, 
cannot be put aside as non-existent. If the 
question before us had ever suggested itself to the 
mind of the psalmist, he would have answered it 
by saying that the additional life which the man 
possesses over the child is the result of a fresh 
stream of existence which is perpetually issuing 
from a principle of divine life. “ Thy mercies are 
new every morning” is an utterance which on 
prophetic lips covers a very wide field. There 
was a belief common amongst the Jewish rabbis, 
that each night when the body sinks into repose 
the soul is taken out of it and washed by the 
Creator from the sins of the past day. Some such 
thought as this breathes in that sense of renewal 
which the child of Israel feels in contemplating 
each rising sun. He feels that he has awakened 
with more freshness than was present to him when 
he lay down, and he explains the increase in 
vitality by the newness of God’s mercy every day. 
In the field of Christian thought men still hold 
this form of the ancient faith. The work which 
they look for from the Divine Spirit is emphati- 
cally a work whose mercies must be new every 
morning. When Paul says, “ Though the outward 
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man perish, yet the inward man is renewed day by 
day,” he gives utterance to the self-same thought. 
He perceives that in the spiritual world there is 
a continuous need for the repair of tissue, and he 
knows that the tissues of spiritual life can only be 
repaired by the Power which first created them. 
Accordingly, his view of the Spirit’s work is really 
the view of a perpetual creation—a creation in 
which the yesterday is ever being replaced by the 
to-morrow, and in which the vanishing products of 
the past are continually supplied by renewals of 
divine life. 

Now, in the natural world no one can deny that 
the same principle is also a possible alternative. 
If we concede the truth of the alleged proposition 
that the organism experiences an increase of life 
in passing from the child to the man, we shall 
have no option but to conclude that what the 
Christian sees in the world of grace the scientist 
beholds in the world of nature. We have seen 
that the change from the child to the man cannot 
be effected by matter alone; and therefore, what- 
ever that change be, we are bound to look else- 
where for the completion of its cause. If that 
change be an actual augmentation of life, and if. 
matter has been found inadequate to produce such 
an augmentation, we shall be driven in the interest 
of science to a doctrine analogous to that which 
was held by the psalmist of Israel—the belief that 
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the increase of life results from the impartation of 
a fresh vital stream. 

Shall we, then, definitely adopt this view? Shall 
we say that the increase of life which marks the 
difference between the man and the child owes 
its origin to a direct intervention of the primal 
source of nature? We would certainly say so if 
we were convinced that that which marks the 
difference between the man and the child zs an 
increase of life. But this leads us back naturally 
to the first of the assumed propositions, and the 
one to explain which the other two were formu- 
lated. The whole syllogism has been constructed 
by the scientist with the view of accounting for the 
alleged fact that there is more life in the man 
than in the child. What if this be not a fact at 
all? What if the explanation has been given to 
account for something which exists only in the 
theory of the observer? Is there really more life 
in the man than in the child? Let it be remem- 
bered that when we speak of life here we mean 
consciousness. None has ever denied that the 
transition from childhood to maturity is marked 
by an increase in the power of the physical forces, 
an increase which is amply explained by the 
assimilation on the part of the organism of the 
influences of material nature. But when we speak 
of life we always mean something distinct from 
these. Whatever our theory of life may be, what- 
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ever our view of its origin, whatever our sense of 
its destiny, we are bound in the interest of science 
to look at it as it actually manifests itself, and the 
form in which it actually manifests itself is con- 
sciousness. Other agencies may accompany it, 
other influences may condition it, other phenomena 
may flow from it, but the thing itself, as we know 
it, is consciousness and consciousness alone. When, 
therefore, we ask whether there be more life in the 
man than in the child, we must be understood to 
ask whether the man has more consciousness than 
the child. Now, for our part, paradoxical as it 
may seem, we are convinced that the man has 
not. We believe that there is not more con- 
sciousness, but, what is a very different thing, a 
consciousness of more. The eye which is circum- 
scribed by a range of buildings is in a very 
different position from the eye which is permitted 
to travel freely over the expanse of wood and 
field; yet no one would assert that the difference 
consists in the fact of the latter having more sight. 
What it has in reality is more to see. The change 
is a change of environment, and the widening of 
the environment has simply brought into con- 
scious action that power which already is latently 
present. Now the human eye is a mode of con- 
sciousness, and it is consistent with analogy to 
infer that what happens in one of its modes is the 
law for consciousness as a whole. We do not ask 
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for the evolution of life the admission of any 
principle which is not equally recognised in the 
evolution of matter. It is strenuously maintained 
by every. evolutionist that since the day of first 
formation there never has been any increase of 
matter in the: universe. Nor is the evolutionist 
appalled by the fact that there is no resemblance 
whatever between the universe as it now appears 
and the universe as it must have been in the day 
of its first formation; he amply accounts for that 
fact by the difference of environment which ma- 
terial forms have in the interval undergone. We 
claim no more for life. Why should not con- 
sciousness be allowed to exist in the child in the 
same way that the powers now exhibited by 
matter are allowed to have existed in the uni- 
verse? In the fire-cloud of primitive matter there 
was discernible only one power—gravitation ; yet 
the result has shown that other powers were latent 
there. In the consciousness of the individual 
child there is manifested at the beginning only 
one feeling—the sense of pain. Why should not 
the subsequent result be allowed here also, to show 
that other feelings were latent there? The child 
has not less feeling than the man; it would be 
more correct to say that it feels /ess—ze., has a 
smaller number of objects over which its con- 
sciousness can range. The difference between the 
child’s sense of pain and the man’s sense of beauty 
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is not a difference of quantity but of object. In 
respect of quantity the child in its agony of suf- 
fering may have a larger amount of sensation than 
the man in his perception of beauty. There is 
more than this; the comparison of the sense of 
beauty with any single feeling of individual pain 
is not a just comparison. When the child burns 
its hand, it has really only one sensation; when a 
man admires a landscape, he is successively ex- 
periencing a varzety of sensations. We say suc- 
cessively, for no man can really experience two 
sensations at precisely the same moment. The 
true point of comparison, therefore, would be 
between the child’s sense of pain and any one of 
those various sensations which make up the per- 
ception of beauty. Looked at from this stand- 
point, we shall probably reconsider our opinion 
that the man has more consciousness than the 
child. We shall probably come to the conclusion 
that the richness and variedness which distinguish 
the former from the latter are the result, not of an 
increased vitality, nor of a quantitively enlarged 
consciousness, but simply of those new modifi- 
cations which the primitive life has undergone 
through its passage into other scenes. 

We have now examined the three propositions 
of that syllogism which is the stronghold of 
scientific materialism. We have found that every 
one of them requires itself to be scientifically 
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proved, and that to doubt the truth of any of 
them would not at present make us at variance 
with modern science. To have reached this con- 
clusion is only, in other words, to say that the 
aphorism of the psalmist remains uncontradicted 
still. We do not forget that the materialist has 
another and an opposite door by which he claims to 
reach his inference. If he has failed to establish the 
theory that matter can zucrease life, he may still fall 
back upon the position that matter can diminish or 
annihilate life. He may still tell us that a blow 
on the head may deprive a man of consciousness. 
He will ask us, in the old spirit, whether the con- 
sciousness of the man after the blow is not less in 
quantity than the consciousness of the man before 
the blow; and if so, what could have made it less 
but the blow itself—in other words, the concussion 
of a material force. We must point out that this 
latter stronghold of materialism has nothing to do 
with the speculations of modern science. It can- 
not be ranked amongst the difficulties which the 
doctrine of evolution has thrown in the way of the 
old belief, for it existed long before the advent of 
the doctrine of evolution. Its origin as an argu- 
ment does not lie with the man of science at all, 
but with the heart of man at all times in contem- 
plating the old old story, death. There is no mind, 
however superficial, that has not had its moments 
of perplexity in considering the apparent power of 
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material influences to diminish the vitality of bygone 
years. It is not death itself which perplexes ; that 
is an unknown quantity, and does not of necessity 
suggest any more than that the principle of life is 
away. That which casts a cloud over the mind is 
the process of dying, and the seeming decline of 
vital power which this process involves. That a 
mere form of physical disturbance should diminish 
consciousness, or should go to the extent of ren- 
dering a man unconscious, is from the spiritual 
side a very hard problem. From the spiritual side 
it would be an insoluble problem if we were bound 
to accept the apparent fact as real. But is it real? 
Do the data at our command lead inevitably to 
the conclusion that the disturbance in the physical 
framework has diminished the amount of conscious- 
ness? My perception of objects through a mirror 
is an act of consciousness. There are two con- 
ceivable ways in which that act may be arrested ; 
you may cause me to close my eyes, or you may 
throw a covering over the mirror. Now, what 
happens in one particular mode of consciousness 
finds its precise analogy with consciousness as a 
whole. The process of dying interrupts the com- 
munication between subject and object, interposes 
a barrier to the mind’s perception; that is the 
only fact within our observation, and beyond this 
all is inference. The question is, What shall we 
infer? Shall we say that the eye of the mind is 
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closed, or shall we say that a covering has been 
thrown over the mirror? The former is the view 
of the materialist, the latter of the spiritualist. 
The question is not, which of these views is most 
favourable to religion, most conducive to morality, 
most elevating to feeling? on all these sides it will 
probably be universally conceded that the spiritu- 
alist retains possession of the field. But the only 
point we are now concerned with is, Is the view 
of the spiritualist an anachronism in sczence? And 
it must be answered that on this subject the science 
of the nineteenth century is in possession of no 
fact which has not for ages been familiar to the 
most unlettered peasant. In the process of dying, 
what is that which the unlettered peasant sees? 
Simply an interrupted communication. He per- 
ceives the eye of his brother unable to respond 
to his eye, the ear unable to listen to his words, 
the hand unable to answer to his touch; he is 
convinced beyond all question that the intelligence 
which once communed with his own has now be- 
come oblivious to the sense of his presence. What, 
then, does the unlettered peasant conclude? Does 
he say that because his brother man is no longer 
conscious of zm, the consciousness of that man no 
longer exists? No, he does not say so; and why? 
Because, peasant as he is, he knows as a matter of 
experience that there are innumerable cases in 
which the same unconsciousness of his own pres- 
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ence exists in union with the most vivid conscious- 
ness on the part of the very man who does not 
know him. He has heard the lips of his brother 
muttering in dreams, and expressing intelligence 
within the sphere of dreamland. He has had ex- 
perience of the effect of fevers in which the patient, 
unconscious of all around, has yet betrayed by un- 
mistakable signs that he is living all the time in 
a world of his own. With such facts in his mind, 
the peasant hesitates to draw the conclusion that 
the inability to communicate with himself is a 
proof of suspended consciousness. 

Now these facts in the mind of the peasant are 
all the facts of the case. In other directions the 
man of science has an advantage over him; here 
they stand on an equal level. Before the mystery 
of the process of death, the distance between the 
simple and the learned is annulled, and science has 
to confess that it has no more authority than ig- 
norance. In this region we are bound still to feel 
that we stand, as it were, at the opening of primi- 
tive life. We are in no higher intellectual position 
than we were at the dawn of human civilisation, 
have no more right to speculate, no more authority 
to dogmatise. The question then is, What shall be 
our attitude to the speculations of the past? We 
may say they are unproved, but by what line of 
reasoning shall we maintain that they are anach- 
ronisms? Nearly three thousand years ago the 
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Jewish prayer-book employed these words, “ With 
Thee is the fountain of life.” At the time when 
the words were written, all the facts of the case 
were known as familiarly as they are now; death 
was in existence, and death is the mystery of 
the seeming domination of mind by matter. The 
men who first chanted these words were thoroughly 
aware of the mystery of death, strongly impressed 
with its solemnity, and deeply alive to its horror. 
The fact which pressed upon them was precisely 
that fact which presses upon the scientist of to- 
day — the paradox of a seemingly immaterial 
element appearing to succumb to the force of 
material influences. Yet they never for a moment 
relinquished the belief that this element was im- 
material, that it had its fountain in God. They 
have not left it doubtful why it was that the 
process of death did not shake this confidence. 
‘“‘T laid me down and slept; I awaked; for the Lord 
sustained me,” are the words in which the psalmist 
expresses the ground of his confidence in life’s 
perpetuity. He declares that in the light of the 
great miracle of sleep he will not be afraid of ten 
thousands of foes. His confidence lies in the fact 
not only that last night God awakened him out of 
sleep, but that He was sustaining him zz sleep ; he 
was only awakened because he had been all along 
sustained. To all outward appearance the vital 
element had been obliterated by the force of 
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material influences, yet all the time it had been 
continuously preserved. It had been preserved 
because its fountain had never been matter, and 
therefore it was incapable of being diminished by 
the decay of its environment; its fountain was 
God, and therefore its duration was eternal. That 
was the reasoning of the psalmist based upon the 
most familiar fact of human experience, a fact 
which the advances of modern science have neither 
explained nor explained away. The scientist has 
the same difficulty as the psalmist, neither less nor 
more; he has the same solution as the psalmist, 
neither increased nor diminished in the force of its 
argument. He has no facts at his command on 
this question which were not equally at the com- 
mand of the ancient Israelite, nor any suggestion 
to offer which seems more probable than that 
arrived at by the Jewish prayer-book; to him, 
therefore, it is not yet an anachronism to say, 
“With Thee is the fountain of life.” 
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THE PSALMIST’S VIEW OF HUMAN 
INSIGNIFICANCE. 


PSALM viii. 3-5. 


THERE is no subject which has been more fruitful 
in the hands of scientific scepticism than the 
change which has been effected on man’s esti- 
mate of himself by the influences of modern cul- 
ture. There is no writer who has dwelt more 
persistently on this side of the question than Mr 
Draper! He labours to show how the intellec- 
tual development of Europe has tended steadily 
to contract the range of that vision which man 
has had of his own possibilities. The men of old 
time are compassionated and commiserated on 
account of their faith. It was not surprising, we 
are told, that those who believed themselves to be 
the astronomic centre of the universe should per- 
suade themselves that all things in heaven and 
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earth existed purely with a view to their welfare. 
It was not surprising that in the insignificant 
estimate they formed of the magnitude of the vis- 
ible universe their own little world should have 
assumed proportions extravagant and overwhelm- 
ing. The times of this ignorance must be winked 
at, and we should be charitable to the weaknesses 
of our ancestors. But now, all men are com- 
manded to repent. The time has come when a 
new heaven and a new earth have chased away 
the primitive darkness. The Ptolemaic system 
of astronomy is dead, and Copernicus reigns in 
its room. Man is no longer at liberty to think of 
himself as the centre of the universe; he and the 
earth on which he dwells are but insignificant 
atoms in a space which is fathomless, measure- 
less. Modern culture has taught him true humil- 
ity. The men of old time were children in know- 
ledge, and therefore they had the pride of children; 
the man of civilised Europe has awakened to the 
vastness of the mystery that surrounds him, and 
has therefore the humility that belongs to a man. 
Those who believed that all other worlds revolved 
round this little globe of ours, might well speak 
of the counsels of heaven as devised for the good 
of man; but in the light of an astronomy which 
reveals this globe as but one of myriad specks in 
an infinite sky, the notion of such a human tele- 
ology becomes a delusion and a dream. 
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Such is the spirit of Mr Draper’s reasoning. 
Yet nothing can be more certain than that, in 
one respect at least, he himself is subject to a 
delusion. Whether the light of modern astron- 
omy does or does not furnish an argument for 
human nothingness, is a question which meantime 
may be left in abeyance. But whatever be the 
decision of that question, it is quite certain that 
the sense of human nothingness did not begin with 
the light of modern astronomy. It is too bad of 
Mr Draper to assume that the men of the past 
were ignorant of their insignificant position, when 
compared to the vastness of material nature. From 
any materialistic stand-point of comparison, the men 
of Israel at least were willing to acknowledge their 
inferiority not only to the vastness of the universe, 
but to things which Mr Draper himself would 
admit to be their subordinates. We have seen in 
a previous chapter how, from a materialistic point 
of view, the psalmist contrasts his own position 
unfavourably with that of the beast of the field, 
how he is not afraid to admit that the sparrow has 
found a house, and the swallow a nest for herself, 
while yet the spirit of man has received no ade- 
quate dwelling-place. And if on that occasion 
we found the psalmist recognising an inferiority 
even to the lower creatures, we are now to find 
him recognising a natural littleness in comparison 
with the celestial firmament. “When I consider 
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Thy heavens, the work of Thy fingers, the moon 
and the stars, which Thou hast ordained ; what is 
man, that Thou art mindful of him? and the son 
of man, that Thou visitest him?” How strangely 
modern the words sound! Leaving out the form 
of invocation, we could have imagined that there 
was speaking a savant of the nineteenth century. 
We feel that here isa man whom Mr Draper has 
no right to patronise, a man who is thoroughly 
awake to the vastness of that system in which he 
lives, and perfectly, painfully conscious how little 
right by nature he has to live there at all. He 
goes out beneath the stars and meditates at even- 
tide, and his meditations are such as Mr Draper 
himself might have envied. Without knowing the 
Copernican system of astronomy, he reaches at 
a bound that conclusion which the Copernican 
system of astronomy is said to have attained. 
He arrives at the conviction that, measured by 
any natural standard, his own life has no glory 
in comparison with an all-excelling glory. He 
feels himself to be dwarfed by the magnificence 
and the variety of other worlds. He sinks into 
a sense of insignificance in the presence of a 
splendour before which his own light grows dim, 
and he expresses that sense of insignificance in 
language which Mr Draper himself would not 
deem unscientific, “What is man, that Thou art 
mindful of him?” 
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In one respect, indeed, the position of the psalm- 
ist is radically different from the position of Mr 
Draper. Mr Draper’s wonder at the immensity 
of stellar spaces leads him to a spirit of scepti- 
cism as to the destiny of man. The psalmist’s 
wonder, on the other hand, originates in the fact 
that he has already surmounted all scepticism as 
to man’s destiny. It is not with him a problem 
whether God will or will not be mindful of man; 
he speaks after conviction that God has already 
been mindful. He does not say, When I consider 
the heavens, how can I believe that my little life 
has been an object of special interest to the Source 
of universal life? What he says is this: When 
I consider the heavens, and how insignificant I 
am from a materialistic point of view, I marvel at 
that divine condescension which has manifestly 
made such provision for my wants, which has set 
all things on earth under my feet, and crowned 
me with the glory and honour of being king over 
this present world. 

And truly, no one can say that this wonder of 
the psalmist rests on an unscientific basis. God, 
evolution, nature, the creative principle, called by 
what name you will, has not only done great 
things for man, but has done as great things for 
man as for any other object in the universe ; every 
evolutionist in the world will admit this. So great 
is the evidence for a teleological plan in human 
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nature, that if its existence be denied in human 
nature, it must be denied everywhere. The basis 
of the psalmist’s wonder, therefore, is the only 
scientific basis. We must start from the un- 
doubted fact that man is conscious in himself of 
a marvellous adaptation to his wants in the system 
of nature, conscious of a harmony between his 
desires and the objects which fulfil them, of a 
congruity between his faculties and the world on 
which they are exercised. To admit this fact, and 
no one has ever denied it, is really to recognise the 
truth that the interests of man have been cared for 
by some power in the universe. Whether we call 
that power God or evolution, whether we term it 
conscious or unconscious, is not here the question. 
Man is what he is by reason of that system of 
nature in which he dwells. This being so, it is 
surely legitimate, even on scientific principles, to 
wonder at that confluence of circumstances which 
have conspired to make him what he has become, 
and to inquire, in a spirit of scientific and religious 
reverence, what has been the origin of that which 
looks so like a mindfulness of man. 

Mr Draper, indeed, would object very much to 
the word “mindfulness” ; it would suggest to him 
that very notion of teleology which he regards as 
a relic of barbarism. He would be willing to allow 
that man has become what he is through the evolu- 
tionary convergence of circumstances, but he would 
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altogether reject the doctrine that this evolutionary 
convergence has been the result of intelligent fore- 
sight. The unpardonable sin of the psalmist would, 
in his eyes, be just his reference of these circum- 
stances to an intelligent foresight. To say that 
God is mindful of man is to make man an end 
in the universe. What age but one of primitive 
ignorance, especially of astronomic ignorance, 
could ever have conceived such a thought? If 
the Jewish nation had known the Copernican 
system, would it have been possible for it to 
have fallen into such folly? It believed man to 
be the centre because it believed the earth to be 
the centre, and its belief that the earth was the 
centre was the product of its ignorance of the 
vastness of the material system. 

Such is substantially the view of Mr Draper, 
and the view of that whole class of writers who 
have seen, in the scientific development of the 
nineteenth century, a ground for pitying the igno- 
rance of the past. Now there is no doubt whatever 
that, in the days of the Israelitish psalmist, men did 
believe the earth to be the centre of the universe, 
and there is equally little doubt that in this belief 
they were wrong. But the whole question here is, 
What effect had this primitive belief on the primi- 
tive religion of mankind? Mr Draper thinks that 
the primitive belief in the mindfulness of a Supreme 
Being was caused by the notion that the earth was 
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the centre of the universe. To us, on the other 
hand, it is perfectly clear that, so far as Israel is 
concerned, the order of procedure was exactly the 
reverse. Instead of the psalmist’s conviction of 
God’s mindfulness being caused by his belief in 
the earth’s centrality, his belief in the earth’s cen- 
trality was caused by his conviction of God’s 
mindfulness. To him the first object of contem- 
plation was God Himself. We in modern times 
are in the habit of seeking God in the light of all 
things ; the psalmist seeks all things in the light 
of God. To him God is before all things, and His 
will is the sole ground of their being. If he 
believes man to be endowed with glory and hon- 
our, it is not because he thinks that there is any- 
thing in the nature of,man which is worthy of this 
glory and honour, nor anything in his astronomical 
position which has helped to make him dignified. 
It is because he believes that God’s sovereign will 
has chosen man. He recognises human dignity as 
the simple result of divine election, and everything 
that seems to favour that dignity as a provision of 
the same election. He thinks of the earth as the 
centre of the universe, simply because God has 
chosen to make it so; this is really the thought 
which lies at the back of the words, “The earth is 
the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof.” And the ful- 
ness of the earth to him is man; the material is 
chosen for the sake of the immaterial. So far from 
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seeing in man a being who is favoured on account 
of the earth’s centrality, he sees in the earth’s cen- 
trality a result of that elective favour which, in the 
good pleasure of the Eternal, has been bestowed 
upon the human race. The psalmist, in short, is, 
like all the men of his nation, an anticipative Cal- 
vinist ; he lives in the thought of God, and out- 
side the thought of God he cannot admit the life 
of anything. It is vain, therefore, to ascribe the 
teleology of the Hebrew to his ignorance of the 
earth’s astronomic position. He was ignorant of 
the earth’s astronomic position; but this was an 
effect, not a cause. If we want to prefer a charge 
of ignorance against the Hebrew on the ground 
of his teleological views, we must prefer that charge 
against the teleology itself. We must not say that 
he was incompetent to speak of the great Source 
of nature by reason of his inadequate view of 
astronomy; it was not astronomy that led him 
to his notion of God. The greatness of stars and 
systems was to him not to be measured by the 
vastness of their dimensions and the extent of 
their distances; their greatness lay in the fact 
that they were manifestations of the life of God, 
that they declared His glory and showed forth His 
handiwork. The question is, Was his notion of 
God Himself erroneous? Did his primitive igno- 
rance appear in the conception he formed of the 
Deity as well as in the conception he formed of 
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the stars? When he said that God was mindful 
of man, when he declared that the human was an 
object of solicitude to the divine, did he state some- 
thing which science has proved an anachronism ? 
That is the question, and the only question with 
which we are here concerned. It is not simply 
between the scientist and the psalmist; it is be- 
tween the scientist and the religious sentiment at 
its root. On the answer to it depends the solu- 
tion of the problem whether religion shall or shall 
not continue to exist. If there be no capacity for 
mindfulness in God—in other words, if God be not 
a Being of whom we can predicate the attribute of 
thought—there is no use of pursuing the subject 
any further; let us say at once that the age of 
science is the antithesis of the age of religion. 
But if the conception of scientific evolution is not 
in itself opposed to the presence of a mind in 
nature ; if the order of natural law, as expounded 
by modern physics, is not proved to be incompat- 
ible with the order of an intelligence working be- 
hind the law,—would it not be scientific to pause 
before charging with primitive ignorance a nation 
whose sole offence has been the recognition of a 
God who is mindful of man? 

Let us ask, then, if Mr Draper himself has 
rightly diagnosed the facts of the case. He holds 
that the belief in evolution must for ever destroy 
man’s sense of his own dignity, by denying him 
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that central position in the astronomic universe 
which in primitive days he was wont to claim. 
Is it the fact that the doctrine of evolution does 
deny to man a central place in the astronomic or 
in any other universe? Paradoxical as it may seem, 
and contrary to the common statement as it cer- 
' tainly is, we contend that the doctrine of evolu- 
tion does no such thing. What the doctrine of 
evolution does deny is that man can any longer 
be regarded as the centre of the universe, exclu- 
sively or peculiarly. It does not take away his 
central position, but it insists that this central 
position shall be shared by everything else in 
turn. There are two ways in which I may deny 
that London is any longer to be regarded as the 
capital of the British empire. I may insist that 
for the future the metropolitan dignity shall be 
transferred to Dublin, or I may enact that hence- 
forth the metropolitan dignity shall every month 
be assigned to a different city of the empire until 
each shall have enjoyed the privilege of centrality. 
Now, if evolution had taken away the centrality of 
the earth in the former sense, there would have 
been great ground for Mr Draper’s scepticism. If 
it had said that henceforth the central position was 
to be given to Jupiter, or Mercury, or Venus, there 
would have been very good ground for asking, not 
in a spirit of gratitude, but of incredulity, “What 
is man, that Thou art mindful of him?” But when 
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evolution denies the centrality of the earth it is 
only in the latter sense. It will not allow the 
earth any longer to hold its central position asa 
monopoly, as a privilege unshared by other things. 
But in asking the earth to give up its central posi- 
tion as a monopoly, evolution does not ask it to 
give up its central position in itself. It only in- 
sists that the earth shall henceforth recognise the 
fact that it is not the sole or exclusive centre; that 
the privilege which it enjoys is a privilege which 
every object in the universe equally enjoys, and to 
which every object in the universe can equally 
vindicate its claim. 

What zs the doctrine of evolution? It is the 
belief that every part exists for the sake of the 
whole, and that the whole exists for the sake of 
every part. » Let us observe the latter half of this 
definition; it is the one which is most frequently 
overlooked. That every part exists for the sake 
of the whole —in other words, that the whole 
would not be what it is if any one of its indi- 
vidual parts had been modified in its structure— 
is a truth which will be grasped by all minds 
scientific and unscientific. But it is not at first 
sight so clearly seen that the whole equally exists 
for the sake of every part; indeed, for any clear 
insight into this truth we are indebted to the doc- 
trine of evolution itself. When an event happens 
in a humble village, we are accustomed in phil- 
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osophic moments to say that it will produce in- 
fluences beyond itself, will indirectly affect the 
whole structure of society. To say so is both 
philosophic and scientific, for it is a fact of ob- 
servation that the whole structure of society is 
bound by a single chain. But it does not often 
occur to us, even in philosophic moments, to say 
that the humble event here specified has been the 
end towards which all other events have been con- 
verging, that it owes its very existence to the com- 
bined operations of the united universe. Yet that 
is the doctrine of evolution. The lifting of a 
feather by the wind is the result of the entire pro- 
cess of nature which went before it. If we had 
knowledge perfect enough we could trace back to 
the very beginning of nature the process by which 
the feather was lifted, and we should find that, 
trivial as the act appears, it yet owed its being to 
the entire course of the preceding order of things. 
Now, let us imagine for a moment that this feather 
were to be gifted with an intelligence sufficient 
to comprehend its own position in the universe. 
What, in such circumstances, would be its opinion 
of itself? Would it not be very much the same 
as that opinion which the psalmist formed of the 
human nature within him? It would feel, on the 
one hand, that it was marvellously small and 
wondrously insignificant in comparison with the 
objects around it, quite unworthy in itself to 
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occupy any place in the temple of nature. And 
yet side by side with this feeling—nay, growing 
directly out of this feeling—there would be a strong 
surprise at the fact that it actually did occupy not 
only a place, but the central place in this natural 
temple. For this intelligent feather would re- 
cognise that it was indeed the centre of the uni- 
verse ; it would say, as the psalmist said of him- 
self, What am I, that nature is mindful of me? for 
it has put all things under my feet. It would find 
what the psalmist found—that its life had been an 
end in the universe, and an end towards which the 
universe itself had been working. Nor, on the 
principles of evolution, would the discovery in any 
sense be a delusion. It is the direct doctrine of 
evolution that everything is what it is just through 
the co-operation of all other things ; in other words, 
that any single object waking up into scientific 
intelligence would be justified in beholding itself 
as the centre of the universe. It could write a 
history of the universe with the express purpose 
of showing that all things had been making to- 
wards itself, and its purpose would be vindicated 
by actual scientific proof; it would be able without 
difficulty to demonstrate that, alike in its genesis 
and in its exodus, the stream of universal being had 
been working towards the consummation of its 
own individual life. 

Now, instead of the hypothetical feather let us 
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take the actual man. He has, as a matter of fact, 
come into existence in a way unknown to himself. 
His deepest conviction is not that of natural dignity, 
but that of natural weakness. He is impressed 
with his nothingness and insignificance amid the 
forces of material nature, and in a large number of 
cases it is this sense of nothingness which has been 
the parent of his religious worship. Nevertheless, 
what happened to the hypothetical feather happens 
to the’ actual man, and for precisely the same 
reason. In point of fact he is the only creature 
on the earth who has been gifted with a scientific 
intelligence—in other words, the only creature who 
has received a vision of that central position which 
he shares with every other creature, and which 
every other creature would claim if it had only the 
same vision. He writes the history of creation 
with a reference to himself as the centre; he tells 
how the herb of the field was made for his use, and 
how the beast of the field was made for his service. 
In doing so he is in full accord with the principle 
of evolution, which declares him to be indeed the 
centre. It is true the principle of evolution equally 
declares that the herb and the beast of the field 
are also centres. But then neither the herb nor 
the beast of the field is endowed with that scien- 
tific intelligence which can make it conscious of 
its centrality. Man alone has this possession, and 
therefore man alone has written the record of the 
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convergence of all things towards his own being. 
Accordingly, it is not unscientific in the psalmist to 
wonder at the prominence of one naturally so in- 
significant, to say to the Power who represents his 
ideal of culminated nature, “What is man, that 
Thou art mindful of him?” He only says what in 
other language every evolutionist might say in con- 
templating how any single object results from the 
united whole. The truth is, Mr Draper is under a 
delusion in supposing that the doctrine of evolution 
has contributed to divorce the thought of the psalm- 
ist from modern sympathies. Its effect, on the con- 
trary, has been of rather a reactionary nature, has 
tended somewhat to bring back the old conception. 
There was a time in which men were indeed prone 
to ask in a spirit of scepticism, “ What is man, that 
Thou art mindful of him ?”—it was precisely at that 
epoch in which the former skies were passing away 
and new heavens were breaking upon a new earth. 
The age in which Copernicus proclaimed that the 
system of Ptolemy was no longer tenable, was the 
age when man felt the psalmist’s sense of insig- 
nificance without the psalmist’s wonder at the 
manner in which the insignificance had been com- 
pensated. He felt that he could no longer regard 
himself as the special centre of the visible universe, 
and he was driven back into the position of one 
who stood infinitely remote from all influences 
of protective care. This was undoubtedly the 
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tendency of the age immediately succeeding the 
Reformation. But where Mr Draper goes wrong 
is in making an age of transition the characteristic 
period of all scientific development. The Copernican 
system of astronomy was a preparation for the 
doctrine of evolution, but it was not itself the doc- 
trine of evolution, and when that doctrine came it 
destroyed its negative aspect. Evolution has taken 
away that very sense of distance which the first dis- 
covery of the Copernican system created between 
man and the universe. It has served as a bridge 
over that seeming gulf of infinitude which the first 
discovery of the larger dimension of the heavens 
left before the eyes of men. The infinitude of the 
universe still remains, but it is no longer an infinite 
void; it is a universe permeated by a chain whose 
first link is intimately connected with its last, and 
whose every part is necessary to the production 
of the whole. Man has lost his position as the 
exclusive centre of universal nature, but he has re- 
gained that position in combination with all other 
things. No object, however minute, is in the light 
of this new doctrine too insignificant to be a centre ; 
no event, however trivial, too unimportant to have 
its place in the development of the mighty whole. 
The doctrine of the correlation of forces has re- 
vealed the wondrous truth that the same power 
which plays on the surface operates also at the 
interior, and that the force which acts at the ex- 
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tremities of the universe is identical with that force 
which lies at the centre of all being. 

Wearrive, then, at this conclusion: The psalmist 
of Israel was not guilty of primitive ignorance in 
feeling himself to be the centre of the universe. 
He was as alive as Mr Draper to the natural in- 
significance of man, and was prompted to utter 
his words by the very sense of that insignificance. 
He felt that by nature he had no right even to be, 
much less any claim to aspire to the height of 
being. It was this feeling of insignificance which 
awakened his surprise, a surprise originating in 
the fact that this puny life of his was yet some- 
thing whose influence ramified into all other things, 
and which in turn all other things conspired to 
influence. This was the paradox which was 
awakened in the heart of the psalmist—the par- 
adox of the mingled littleness and greatness of 
man. And that conclusion has not become an 
anachronism ; it is as true and as paradoxical to- 
day as it was in the days of ancient Israel. Man 
is still conscious of his utter impotence amid the 
forces of material nature, and he is made every 
day increasingly conscious that these forces have 
a relation to his impotent life. The paradox of 
the psalmist remains the paradox of the evolution- 
ist, and the latter must ask his Universe as the 
former asked his God, “What is man, that Thou 
art mindful of him?” 
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THE PSALMIST’S TWOFOLD CREATION. 
PSALM xix. 


IN the previous chapter we found the psalmist 
engaged in contrasting the condition of man with 
the condition of physical nature. On that occa- 
sion he had not yet risen above the view of man 
as a physical being; he had contemplated him 
only as one of the many forces which operated 
throughout the universe. Viewed from this phys- 
ical stand-point, the psalmist had been naturally 
impressed above all other things with the insig- 
nificance of man amid the forces of material 
nature, and his main wonder had been that, in 
spite of his insignificance, he had yet obtained 
amongst these forces a central and a command- 
ing position. 

But in this nineteenth psalm to which we now 
turn, the psalmist has altered his stand-point. He 
has come to see that the reason of man’s pre-emin- 
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ence over the forces of material nature is the posses- 
sion by man ofa force which is not material. The 
creation, which at first presented itself to his eye 
merely as a physical unity, is now seen breaking 
up into two parts, the one physical and the other 
moral. Viewed as a mere physical entity, man 
had been simply a part of nature, and a very in- 
significant part indeed. But now there rises in 
the view of the psalmist a region in which man 
is no longer a part of physical nature, and in which 
his position cannot be measured by anything that 
is material. This psalm, in short, is the revelation 
of a dualism in a sphere which was once perceived 
only as a unity. The world of creation divides 
itself before the eye of the psalmist into two dis- 
tinct worlds,—the one material, the other moral 
—the one comprehending the physical firmament, 
the other embracing the statutes of the heart. 
The German philosopher Kant has said that 
there were two things which uniformly filled him 
with wonder—the starry heavens above, and the 
moral law within. The psalmist is impressed with 
the same twofold wonder—the marvel of the 
heavens that declare the glory of God, and the 
marvel of those moral intuitions which rejoice the 
heart and make the simple wise. 

Now, let us observe at the outset that in the 
view of the psalmist these are not two creations, 
but simply two aspects of the same creation. 
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They are indeed contrasted aspects; the psalmist 
is quite unable to find in either of them any con- 
necting link by which it could pass over into the 
other. But that connecting link which he fails 
to find zz them, he discovers behind them. The 
marvel of the starry heavens is not to be explained 
by the marvel of the moral law, nor is the moral 
law to be accounted for as an evolution of the 
starry heavens. Nevertheless these two worlds, 
distinct in themselves, are united in the fact that 
they come from a common source; the glory 
which the heavens declare is the glory of God, 
the perfection which the moral law displays is the 
perfection of “the law of the Lord.” Now we 
must recognise the fact that, notwithstanding the 
great distance in time and the great transformation 
in form of thought which have intervened between 
the days of the psalmist and our own, the con- 
clusion here arrived at is no anachronism; it is 
in strict accordance with the latest results of 
science. The latest result of science is the doc- 
trine of evolution, and the doctrine of evolution 
is simply the effort to find for all things a common 
source and a united origin. It does not yet 
profess to tell the precise steps by which any one 
form of existence developed into another; what 
it does profess to hold is that all forms of exist- 
ence, however diverse they now may be, were 
originally derived from one parentage and took 
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their start from a common home. What that 
parentage is, science does not say; it confesses 
its inability to give it a definite name. Some- 
times it calls it the Unknowable, sometimes Force, 
sometimes Power, sometimes the Order of Nature, 
but in each case it prints the word with a capital 
letter, to express the conviction that its meaning 
transcends description. Now the psalmist of 
Israel agrees with the modern scientist in the 
belief that all forms, however various, may be 
traced to a single source. He differs from the 
modern scientist in giving that source a definite 
name ;-he calis-it God: But this difference 1S in 
no sense a contradiction. The modern scientist 
will not affirm that the common origin of all 
things was a personal life, but as little will he 
deny it. To affirm it, therefore, cannot be un- 
scientific ; it can at most be only beyond science. 
It is one thing to say that faith belongs to a 
region which science has not yet traversed ; it is 
another and a very different thing to say that the 
region traversed by faith is at variance with the 
region traversed by science. In pronouncing the 
ultimate source of things to be indefinable by 
name and unknowable by nature, science has 
left a marginal sphere open to the flight of faith. 
The psalmist has occupied that sphere; he has 
ventured to define that which science has left un- 
defined. He has given a name to the ultimate 
K 
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source of all things; he has called it God. We 
may not say that in so doing he has followed the 
lines of science; it may be that the lines of science 
do not yet stretch so far. But we can say without 
the slightest fear of contradiction, and by the 
admission of science herself, that the psalmist’s 
definition, however much it may transcend, does 
not interrupt her lines. There remains the ad- 
ditional fact that on one great point they are 
already in unison. The latest results of scientific 
research have come to the same conclusion ar- 
rived at by the primitive religious sentiment— 
that the sources of creation are not many but one, 
that all variety had its original home in unity, 
and that the manifold divergences which divide 
the worlds of matter and spirit may be traced at 
last to a common centre. 

The next thing we have to observe in the psalm- 
ist’s view of creation is the order in which he 
arranges its objects. He confines his attention to 
the two objects which Kant signalises as the things 
which fill him with greatest wonder—the starry 
heavens and the spirit of man. The first part of 
his hymn of praise is devoted to the starry heavens; 
the last part to the human spirit. Why does he 
put the heavens first, and the spirit of man last? 
Not because he considers the latter to be inferior 
to the former, for he distinctly and expressly states 
the contrary ; admitting that the heavens declare 
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God’s glory, he maintains that the moral law con- 
tains God’s perfection. Why, then, does he place 
last in order that which he emphatically holds to be 
first in quality? Clearly because the order he is 
following is not one of quality, but of time. He 
places the heavens first because, in his view, they 
came first in the order of creation; he places the 
spirit of man last because he regarded the spirit of 
man as the latest manifestation of the glory of God. 

Now the point for us to observe is this, that the 
psalmist has here unconsciously described that 
very order of creation which is followed by the 
modern evolutionist. The first step of the evolu- 
tionist is the unfolding of that process by which 
the heavens came to declare the glory of the uni- 
verse. A nebulous fire-cloud is made the parent of 
all things animate and inanimate. Every product 
of nature, human, animal, vegetable, and mineral, is 
ultimately traced back to the existence of this 
celestial fire, which, at the beginning of time, at 
once comprehended and concealed all other exist- 
ences. The glory of the heavens, therefore, is, in 
the view of the modern evolutionist, the nucleus of 
every other glory, the original centre out of which 
radiated those varied streams of light and life whose 
manifoldness now delights the eye. And if, in the 
view of the modern evolutionist, the glory of the 
heavens was the earliest product of the great process 
of development, the latest product of that process 
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has been the spirit of man. Alike by the verdict of 
the evolutionist as by the verdict of the psalmist, 
the spirit of man has entered upon the scene only 
towards the end of the day, and that law of human 
morality which the psalmist declares to be the per- 
fection of the divine glory, has come into being 
simply as the last result of that process of develop- 
ment which the formation of the heavens began. 
Having now looked at the psalmist’s view of 
creation as a whole, let us proceed briefly to con- 
sider that creation in the twofold aspect in which 
it presented itself to his eye. We begin with its 
outward or visible manifestation, that which occu- 
pies the earlier part of this psalm, and which we 
found in the eighth psalm awakening him to a 
sense of personal insignificance. There is, however, 
a difference between the attitude which he occupied 
toward the starry firmament on the former occasion, 
and the attitude which he occupies here. In Ps. 
Viil., as we have seen, the heavens created within 
him a sense of depression; they made him feel 
small. In Ps. xix., there is no trace of such a feel- 
ing ; he contemplates the firmament of worlds with 
an eye of unqualified delight, a delight which springs 
from the fact that he is not dwarfed in the contem- 
plation. In the former psalm, the aspect of nature 
for a moment made him feel the depression of the 
Brahman ; here he is able to view it with the ex- 
ultation of the Greek. On the former occasion, 
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the heavens had only declared the glory of God; 
here the glory of God had become his glory too. 
Can we find in the contents of these psalms 
anything which will justify this change of stand- 
point? It seems to us that we can. In Ps. viii. 
the psalmist was only considering a work which 
had been completed; in Ps. xix., he is contem- 
plating a work which is still being transacted. 
The God of Ps. viii. has already “se¢ His glory,” 
and man is only called to contemplate the result 
of ages that are past; the effect of such a contem- 
plation is inevitably to make God distant from the 
soul. But the God of Ps. xix. is even now in the 
act of manifesting His glory; the heavens are 
declaring it, the firmament is showing it; the 
psalmist feels himself to be in the very presence 
of the God of creation, and privileged to be a 
spectator of His creative process. This appears 
evidently from the words, “ Day unto day uttereth 
speech, and night unto night showeth knowledge.” 
The reference, as we think, is to the first chapter 
of Genesis, in which each separate act of creation 
is ushered in between the evening and the morning. 
Here, in the view of the psalmist, the evenings and 
the mornings of Genesis are no longer merely 
historical moments in which, ages ago, the divine 
glory once manifested itself; they are the symbols 
of constantly recurring periods in which the divine 
glory is ever manifesting itself. The evening and 
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the morning still enclose the creative acts of God ; 
day utters speech unto day, and night teaches 
knowledge unto night. Nor is the process to the 
psalmist less impressive because there is no longer 
a record of the audible voice of God. God is not 
heard saying, “Let there be light,” “Let there be 
a firmament,’ “Let the dry land appear.” “There 
is no speech and there is no language,” says the 
psalmist, the divine voice is not heard ; none the 
less is there the evidence of a silent eloquence, 
“Their line is gone out through all the earth, and 
their words to the end of the world.” 

Now, in this vivid delineation of nature the 
psalmist is again in unconscious sympathy with the 
spirit of all true science, pre-eminently in sympathy 
with the spirit of evolution. The doctrine of 
modern evolution is the belief in a force or energy 
which is acting zow. It does not hold, it does 
not admit that the energy of nature has been for a 
moment suspended, or that the original force which 
animated creation has been one tittle abated. It is 
true, the modern evolutionist hesitates to affirm 
that the process is still going on by which at first 
one species was transmuted into another. Even 
men of so advanced a type as Sir John Lubbock 
believe that the gulf between the animal and the 
man is now impassable ; and so uncompromising an 
evolutionist as Mr Fiske is not afraid to affirm that, 
in his opinion, man marks the climax of the process 
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of development. But while modern science is 
not disposed to expect a repetition of the first 
effects of evolution, it does not for a moment admit 
that there has been any suspension of its powers. 
The powers may never be combined in the same 
way, but they are none the less there, and none the 
less active. Every moment of consciousness is, in 
the view of modern science, a moment of evolution. 
The world is a series of transformations, in which 
the one Force is perpetually changing its form, 
and presenting endless aspects of multiplicity and 
variety. The life of the universe, which is really 
the life of one continuous day, is broken up by the 
partition of its one Force, into a succession of 
mornings and evenings, in which day unto day 
utters speech, and night unto night showeth know- 
ledge. Creation here, too, has ceased to be viewed 
as a merely historical incident ; it has become the 
manifestation of universal history itself. The 
Power which presides at the centre of things is 
no longer a power which merely sits and superin- 
tends; it is a force which pervades and animates 
the mighty whole. So far, the spirit of modern 
science is in strictest harmony with the spirit of the 
ancient religious sentiment, which is only in other 
words to say that the ancient religious sentiment 
has proved itself independent of time, and vindi- 
cated its claim to be the ever-fresh life of the 
Eternal. The modern scientist, when he deifies 
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Nature, is really deifying a present in opposition to 
a past God, is asserting his belief that the Power 
which rules the universe is a Power which even 
now is immanent zz the universe. The psalmist 
of Israel had precisely the same thought in view 
when he lifted his voice to God in the hymn of 
creation. He desired to see the work of creation 
not simply as a work which was begun, continued, 
and ended long ago, but as a process which at that 
very hour was passing before his sight, and as a 
miracle which at that very moment was raising 
his heart to the contemplation of the Father’s 
glory. 

But there is yet another aspect of this outward 
creation as it presented itself to the eye of the 
psalmist—an aspect which perhaps cannot be better 
described than by the word continuity. The God 
whom he worships in nature is not merely a God 
who is immanently present in all His works; He 
is a God who makes each of His works link on to 
one another, who connects the parts together until 
they form a united whole. This, we think, is really 
the thought which most prominently underlies the 
words, “ Day unto day uttereth speech, and night 
unto night showeth knowledge.” Recognising in 
the spirit of the Book of Genesis the division of the 
created universe into different compartments, he 
yet recognises between each of these compartments 
a fixed bond of connection. There is a creative 
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work for to-day, and a creative work for to-morrow, 
but the creative work of to-day has a reference to 
the creative work of to-morrow; the periods are 
joined together so as to form a unity: “Day unto 
day uttereth speech, and night unto night showeth 
knowledge.” When the psalmist says of the starry 
firmament that its line has gone out unto all the 
earth, and its words unto the end of the world, he 
is expressing, in almost scientific language, his 
sense of the unity of creation; he is expressing 
his belief in the fact that, between all the works 
of God, from the least to the greatest, there is an 
indissoluble cord of union which makes the welfare 
of the one indispensable to the welfare of the other. 
The starry firmament is the earliest manifestation 
of creative power, yet the starry firmament, al- 
though the first, has a determinate influence upon 
the latest product of creation ; its line and words, 
although seemingly above all contact with the 
world below, have yet gone forth to the very end 
of that world, and influenced the last stages of its 
development. 

It is to bring out this thought that he makes 
reference to the position of the sun, whose taber- 
nacle is in the midst of the starry heavens, and 
which cometh out of his chamber as a bridegroom 
rejoicing. The joy consists in the fact that, al- 
though his tabernacle is above, the race which he 
runs reaches to the extremities of the universe ; 
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that his going forth is to the end of the world, and 
that there is “nothing hid from the heat thereof.” 
Now, scientifically speaking, this language in our 
day would not be considered accurate. The sun 
is not the circumference of the universe; his going 
forth is not to the end of the world ; strictly speak- 
ing, he does not go forth at all. And yet the 
thought which the psalmist designs to convey is 
completely unaffected by such changes in scientific 
conception. The doctrine of evolution really aims, 
in other words, to establish the self-same position 
—the position that all things move towards a com- 
mon unity, that day utters speech unto day. The 
modern source of unity is no longer specially the 
sun, but it say be the sun, or any other object on 
which we shall choose to fix our attention. In the 
view of the evolutionist every object is in turn the 
tabernacle in the midst of the firmament, for every 
object can be proved to have been what it is simply 
by the convergence towards it of all other things 
and circumstances. So, too, though in a literal 
sense the sun no longer makes its circuit unto the 
end of the world, the principle of the psalmist’s 
description remains scientifically true. In modern 
times we estimate the extent of an object’s move- 
ment by the extent of that impact which it pro- 
duces on other things. The sun keeps within its 
settled tabernacle, but from the recesses of that 
tabernacle it radiates forth influences of which it 
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is no exaggeration to say that their going forth is 
unto the end of the world. We use the word 
“world” here as the psalmist used it—in its widest, 
most comprehensive sense, including both the earth 
and the heavens. The sun, as we now know it, is 
only the ruler of the solar system; yet, on the 
principle of evolution, it influences every system of 
the universe. The heat which it generates is not 
an isolated phenomenon, but a phenomenon which 
modifies the existing condition of the universe at 
large, so that with the psalmist we can literally say 
that there is nothing hid from it. The only differ- 
ence between the psalmist’s conception and ours is 
that, in our scientific view, the same thing may be 
affirmed of every object which, for the time being, 
we may consider apart. We must not forget, in- 
deed, that in the view of the psalmist there was 
really an invisible bond of unity behind all—the 
Power whom he called God. But even here science 
in its most materialistic form will not gainsay his 
principle. God to the psalmist was what the uni- 
versal whole is to the scientist. He, like the 
scientist, beheld the evidence of an invisible cord 
binding together the fleeting images of sense. 
This was to him the equivalent of that permanent 
Force which the evolutionist declares to be in- 
capable of either increase or diminution ; he could 
say of its immutability, amidst the perishableness 
of its own fleeting manifestations,—“They shall 
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perish, but Thou shalt endure; yea, all of them 
shall wax old like a garment: as a vesture shalt 
Thou change them, and they shall be changed, but 
Thou art the same.” 

It will not be imagined that in these remarks 
our design has been to show that the psalmist of 
Israel had any glimmering anticipation of the 
modern doctrine of evolution. He had no such 
anticipation. Evolution was a thought not so 
much opposed to him as simply foreign to him ; 
it had not entered into his mind, and therefore it 
had never become to him an object of comparison 
with other theories. The one thought of the 
psalmist was that the universe owed its perpetual 
creation to the presence and the breath of the 
Eternal, that its life was every moment of every 
hour sustained by His life. Into the mode of that 
sustenance he did not care to inquire ; such know- 
ledge was too high for him, and he did not attempt 
to understand it. He contented himself with the 
fact, and the fact to him was clear; the heavens 
declared God’s glory, and the firmament showed 
forth His handiwork. But what we wish to show 
is this, that the same view may be held consistently 
with our modern theories of nature. We have de- 
sired to prove that the religious sentiment of the 
psalmist has not been rendered an anachronism by 
any discoveries of the scientist, and that in the 
process of transition from the old heavens into the 
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new there has been carried over the basis for the 
construction of a faith in God. 

We have now completed our survey of that part 
of this psalm which refers to the outward creation 
—the declaration of God’s glory in the starry 
firmament. We come next to the consideration 
of that glory which in the view of the psalmist 
has been set above the heavens—that law of the 
Lord which is written in the heart of man. With 
this second glory he deals in the concluding half 
of the psalm, and he strikes the key-note at the 
very outset by declaring that notwithstanding the 
grandeur of the starry firmament it pales before 
the majesty of the moral law, “The law of the 
Lord is perfect, converting the soul.” Let it be 
observed on what ground the psalmist gives the 
preference to God’s moral over his physical law. 
It is not on the ground that the physical law 
exhibits any defect in its construction or any 
inability to fulfil its own decrees; in this respect 
the psalmist would have been the first to admit 
that the physical law has the seeming advantage 
over the moral. He saw clearly that the stars of 
the firmament fulfilled their march without a step 
out of tune, while the lives of individual men were 
perpetually in discord with the divine decree. 
But what to the psalmist made the moral law 
superior was the fact that it ad deal with man. 
The law which regulated the stars of the firma- 
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ment was equally perfect in itself with the law 
which regulated the destiny of human lives; they 
were both the one law of God applied in two 
different ways. But while the law of the firmament 
was equal in perfection to the law of the soul, the 
firmament itself was not equal to the soul. The 
firmament was something mechanical which could 
be dealt with on merely mechanical principles, 
something which was capable of being moulded 
from without and incapable of resisting from 
within. But the soul was of an altogether different 
order. It was impossible to say to it by a mere 
mechanical mandate, “Let there be light”; to 
have brought forth its light in this way would 
have been to make it a star and not a soul. It 
was something possessed of will, and therefore it 
could not be influenced by mechanism; it could 
only be approached from within. It differed from 
all other parts of the creation in this, that it was 
capable of resisting the divine decree, that in 
point of fact it had resisted it. Unlike the stars 
of the firmament it had broken away from its 
orbit, “and found no end, in wandering mazes 
lost.” The first work of divine power had to be 
exerted in bringing it back, in converting it. 
And the psalmist felt that this conversion of the 
soul required a greater exercise of power than the 
direction of the heavens, simply from the fact that 
it was a soul. The heavens were naturally plastic ; 
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like the clay of the potter they had no power to 
say, Why hast thou made us thus? But the very 
idea of a human will was the idea of something 
which had a choice of its own, and whose choice 
might possibly be in an opposite direction to the 
orbit selected by the heavenly Father. The 
choice made by the human will had in point of 
fact been in this opposite direction; the soul was 
moving in an orbit diverse from the circle of the 
Infinite perfection. It was necessary before all 
things that it should be turned round, “converted,” 
and the turning round of a soul was a vastly more 
delicate operation than the turning round of a 
world. To turn a star of the firmament from one 
course into another would simply be to change its 
mode of action, but to turn a soul from one course 
into another is to change its mode of thinking; 
the evil lies primarily in its thought, in its choice, 
in its will. 

Accordingly, the conversion of the soul is made 
by the psalmist the grandest manifestation of the 
power of God, the act which exhibits the very 
perfection of His glory. And to him there is 
significance in the fact that the most perfect 
manifestation is the latest. We have seen that 
in order of time he places the starry firmament 
first among the manifestations of divine glory, 
and sees in the perfection of the moral law the 
latest of all its products. In this he is in strict 
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accordance with that conception of the writer of 
Genesis, with which he is probably familiar. In 
the view of the writer of Genesis the order of 
creation is an order upwards, an order in which 
the second is better than the first and the last 
highest of all. That is not first which is spiritual, 
but that which is natural; afterward that which 
is spiritual. The ascent of the creative develop- 
ment is an ascent from the formless to the formed, 
from the void to the coherent, from the Spirit 
moving on the face of the indistinguishable deep 
to the Spirit distinctively animating a human soul. 
Here, as in the case of the psalmist, we have a 
double law, or rather a double manifestation of 
one and the same law. The first glory of God is 
a glory in the heavens, and it shines forth in 
obedience to the divine command, “ Let there be 
light.” The last glory is the glory in the heart of 
man, and here the law of the Lord is perfect. It 
is perfect because it no longer manifests itself 
through an object which springs into existence 
by the mere command to be, but because it ex- 
hibits itself in the very image of the Divine, in 
the action of an intelligent will and the movement 
of a conscious heart. The final stage of mani- 
festation is the highest stage of glory, “The law 
of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul.” 
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THE PSALMISTS GROUND OF RELIGIOUS 
CONFIDENCE. 


PSALM cxxxix. 


IN the previous chapter we considered whether 
the religious sentiment has been affected by the 
transition from the old into the new conception 
of nature. We have now to consider whether the 
religious sentiment has been affected by the transi- 
tion from the old into the new conception of man. 
For it must be remembered that the change from 
ancient into modern thought has been a change 
that has extended not only to the natural but to 
the human. There was a time when man was 
regarded as something unique in the order of 
creation. All things had their birth from God, 
but man was born from God in a very special 
way, in the manner of an only-begotten. His 
entrance into life could only be accomplished by 
a miracle, a leap, a paroxysm, in which the old 
L 
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was ina moment transcended by something radi- 
cally and wholly new. Now this is not the con- 
ception which modern science has formed of the 
nature of man. In the light of the evolutionist 
he can no longer be regarded as a leap or 
paroxysm in the order of the universe. The 
universe has no leaps or paroxysms; all its parts 
are linked by an iron chain. Man, therefore, in 
this conception has no right any longer to look 
upon himself as distinctive; he is bound to view 
himself as a part of nature, and to take his humble 
place as one of the many rivets which connect 
the universal chain. 

Now it is no part of our province here to say 
whether the modern scientific conception of man 
has or has not been proved. We are not in any 
sense discussing the merits or demerits of the 
doctrine of evolution ; our whole aim is to con- 
sider whether the doctrine of evolution would, if 
established, demand a modification or an extinction 
of that ancient religious sentiment which we have 
found represented by the psalmist of Israel. We 
must therefore, for the sake of the argument, 
assume that the modern conception of man is the 
true and established conception, and must try 
from this basis to see whether the religious senti- 
ment is in any danger of becoming an anachronism. 
Now at first sight it would seem as if the change 
from the ancient into the modern conception of 
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man involved nothing less than a destruction of 
the religious sentiment. As long as man was 
looked upon as something distinct in the order of 
creation, he might naturally and reasonably be 
supposed to have a special claim to divine know- 
ledge ; made in the image of God, it could not be 
denied that he had a right to know God. But 
when it is held that man, instead of having a 
distinctive place in the order of nature, is at best 
only the flower and crown of nature herself, the 
case is altogether changed. If the human soul 
is generically one with the life of all other things, 
what right has it to claim a privilege peculiar to 
itself? what right has it to attribute to its own 
imaginings a source more supernatural than those 
influences of nature which produce the bloom of 
the flower? It is the answer to this question 
which has given rise to that modern spirit which 
has permeated the ranks of science and influenced 
the teachings of philosophy—the spirit of agnosti- 
cism. Agnosticism claims to be the direct result 
and the immediate corollary of the doctrine of 
evolution. There was a time when men aspired 
to know God, and took the name of Gnostics in 
support of that claim. Their conclusion was a 
legitimate inference from their premiss. They 
held that the spirit of man was an emanation 
from the Spirit of God, and therefore they were 
logically right in affirming that the human spirit 
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could know the divine. But evolution has dis- 
proved the distinctive greatness of man, and 
thereby it has denied that there is anything 
within him which is specially divine. It has 
claimed to find his origin in union with the origin 
of all other things, and thereby it has refused to 
recognise in him a transcendental source of know- 
ledge. The conclusion which was logical in the 
gnostic has become impossible to the evolutionist. 
The gnostic saw the human spirit descending 
from the Spirit of the Highest, and it was only 
natural that in the aspirations of the human spirit 
he should read the thoughts of the Highest. The 
evolutionist sees the human spirit ascending from 
the lowest forms of life, if not of matter, and it is 
only natural that, conceding the truth of his 
premiss, he should read in the aspirations of man 
but the latest flowerings of a material germ-cell. 
Now the question is, What would the psalmist of 
Israel say to this if he were to be transplanted into 
the heart of our age? The question what one of 
the ancients would think in beholding the aspects 
of modern life is commonly a very absurd one, 
for there is generally no standard of comparison 
by which modern life can put itself into even a 
momentary sympathy with ancient culture. But 
our contention is, that in the present instance there 
zs such a standard of comparison. We are trying 
to prove that there is one thing which has survived 
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entire amid the transition from the old into the new, 
and that is the religious sentiment. As the highest 
representative of that sentiment in ancient times, 
we have taken the psalmist of Israel. We wish to 
inquire how the religious sentiment of the psalmist 
would be affected by the speculations of modern 
science, and therefore it is no absurd supposition 
to imagine him for a moment in contact with these 
speculations. We ask, then, what would be his 
impression if he were permitted to stand a while 
in the presence of our modern culture? We do 
not ask whether he would accept that culture as 
an ultimate standard of truth; assuming that he 
did accept it, we wish to know what would be 
his view of his own previous religious sentiment. 
Happily we have at our disposal the means of 
answering this question. We have placed at the 
head of this chapter the reference to a psalm 
whose conclusions are more far-reaching than the 
psalmist himself contemplated, and whose truth, 
if admitted for any age, must be allowed to have 
a universal application. Let us turn, therefore, to 
its utterances, and see whether they can still be 
read in the light of modern times; whether the 
faith which they imply is a faith which can con- 
tinue to endure in the face of that doctrine of 
evolution which professes to make all things new. 
The evolutionist, as we have seen, tells us that 
we can no longer admit the spirit of man to bea 
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distinctively separate creation; that, on the con- 
trary, we must in the last analysis regard it as the 
flowering of that primitive germ-cell in which all 
life began. The psalmist of Israel would not for a 
moment have been staggered by such an assertion 
as this, even had he admitted it to have been 
demonstrated. He would not even have been 
staggered by the step in advance made by some 
evolutionists who tell us that the human spirit 
is the flowering not only of a primitive germ-cell, 
but ultimately of primitive matter. We have 
proof from this psalm itself, as we shall see in 
the sequel, that the psalmist of Israel would not 
have felt himself one iota lowered by this dis- 
covery. He would have said: You tell me that 
the spirit of man is only the latest bloom of a 
piece of matter; what of that ? the piece of matter 
itself is a thought of the Absolute Spirit. You 
cannot rob me of my descent from God by telling 
me that I have come from darkness; the darkness 
is itself a portion of His light. If, as we believe, 
the writer of this psalm belongs to the Persian 
period, his words acquire a very deep significance. 
We know that the doctrine of Parsism was a 
doctrine which denied the common origin of the 
universe from one divine Source. It admitted the 
existence of a principle of light, and from that 
principle of light it believed that all bright things 
came. But it beheld also dark things in the world, 
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and it had to account for their existence too. It 
could not account for them by an origin from the 
principle of light, and therefore it supposed an 
opposite origin. It postulated the being of a prin- 
ciple of darkness, an element whose action in the 
world was antagonistic to the movement of the 
power which it called light. If we read the psalm 
in this view, we shall receive a wondrous amount 
of suggestiveness from its words and_ phrases. 
Look, for example, at the bold expressions of 
verses II and 12: “If I say, Surely the darkness 
shall cover me; even the night shall be light 
about me. Yea, the darkness hideth not from 
Thee; but the night shineth as the day: the dark- 
ness and the light are both alike to Thee.” The 
psalmist is quite willing to admit that in the 
movement of the universe there is a principle of 
reaction as well as action, that there is something 
which holds back as well as something which for- 
wards the progress of mankind. He is quite willing 
to admit that so far as the present world is con- 
cerned, there are some things whose origin must be 
referred not to the advancing but to the retarding 
element. But then the psalmist goes on to say 
that the retarding element is itself a portion of 
the infinite light. He cannot believe that any 
principle in the universe whatever is ultimately 
apart from God. However unlike to the divine 
nature it may now seem, however reactionary to 
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the line of human progress it may now be, he feels 
convinced that originally it had its place in the 
plan of development, and was itself a product of 
the will which said, “Let there be light.” 

Now the application to modern science is more 
direct than it might at first sight appear. In the 
view of the Parsee, the principle of darkness in 
the universe was matter; it was this which weighed 
down the spirit and became the origin of sin and 
death. When, therefore, the psalmist said that 
darkness could not cover from God, he probably 
meant to say that materialism could not shut out 
from the necessity of God, that the dark shade 
which men called dead matter was itself a form 
of infinite light and life. It is impossible to 
avoid the conclusion that this, or some thought 
analogous to this, was in the mind of the psalmist 
of Israel when he said, ‘“ Whither can I jee from 
Thy presence?” The question with him was not 
where God could be found, but where God could 
not be found. His objection to the doctrine of 
the Parsee was that it undervalued too much the 
objects which it called things of darkness. We 
can find no clearer illustration of this than the 
bold reference contained in the words, “If I make 
my bed in the place of the dead, Thou art there.” 
If there was one thing which to the Jew was as- 
sociated with the absence of God, if there was 
one thing which to the Parsee was linked with 
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the thought of the principle of darkness, it was 
the place of the dead. To the natural view of 
each of them it was the opposite of light, a sphere 
from which the Divine Presence had for ever fled 
away. And yet the Jewish prayer-book transcends 
the natural consciousness of the nation. At so 
early a stage as the date of the twenty - third 
Psalm, we find an inspired singer proclaiming, 
“Though I walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death, I will fear no evil: for Thou art with me;” 
and here, perhaps in the very heart of Persian in- 
fluences, we are confronted by an utterance bolder 
still, “If I make my bed in the place of the dead, 
Thou art there.” Now the application of this to 
modern scientific theories is not difficult to see. 
If the psalmist was willing to find the presence of 
God even in the place of the dead, if he was will- 
ing to recognise even in the disintegration of matter 
a form of the divine life, he would certainly not 
have been startled by the doctrine that the geneal- 
ogy of earthly things could be traced back to some- 
thing material; he would have said in the same 
spirit, If I go back to dead matter, Thou art there. 

And if we look deeper we shall see that in the 
psalm before us there is almost a direct statement 
of this very point. Read the striking words of 
verses 15 and 16: “My substance was not hid 
from Thee, when I was made in secret, and 
curiously wrought in the lowest parts of the 
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earth. Thine eyes did see my substance, yet 
being unperfect; and in Thy book all my mem- 
bers were written, which in continuance were 
fashioned, when as yet there was none of them.” 
One would almost imagine the psalmist had been 
living in the nineteenth century, and had uttered 
the words as a direct answer to the theory of Mr 
Darwin. In what sense the psalmist understood 
his own words it is now impossible to say. It 
seems to us very likely that he was in intellectual 
contact with some prevalent theory regarding the 
origin of man. Perhaps some Persian savant had 
laboured to show that the earthly or material part 
of man’s nature had an origin in common with all 
other things, that the element which he called his 
natural life was identical with these physical forces 
which played over the face of nature, and that this 
physical life itself had been slowly and progress- 
ively developed by the successive acts of that 
nature. Such theories as these were as common 
in ancient philosophy as they have become in 
modern times, and if the writer of this psalm lived 
in the Persian period he would breathe the very 
atmosphere of them. What, then, is his answer to 
such a view of man’s nature? It is practically the 
answer which is given by the writer of the Book of 
Genesis when he places the human soul at the last 
stage of creation, and looks upon it as for that 
very reason the first thing in the thought of God. 
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The psalmist declares himself willing to accept the 
doctrine that the creation of man was a develop- 
ment. He declares himself willing to believe that 
the substance of his being was not constituted in 
a moment, but that at first it was imperfect. He 
declares himself ready to admit that the members 
of his body did not spring up contemporaneously, 
but were fashioned continuously and in a graduated 
scale of sequence. But then he goes on to tell 
why it is that he is able to bear such a thought 
with equanimity. It is because already in the 
germ he sees the bloom of the flower, because al- 
ready in the imperfect substance he beholds the 
completed human soul. Nay, however slow may 
be the process of development by which the im- 
perfect substance passes into the human soul, he 
regards the act of creation as completed even in 
the germ,—“In thy book all my members were 
written, when as yet there was none of them.” 
He looks upon God’s creative act as first spiritual 
and then natural. As spiritual it is a thought, and 
as a thought it already comprehends the whole. 
The members as they appear in time may be 
fashioned one after another, but as they exist in 
eternity they are seen in their full complement. 
The idea is evidently that of an earthly artist. 
The work of the earthly artist progresses slowly 
in its manual labour; its members are fashioned 
continuously. But in the mind of the artist him- 
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self the picture is finished from the beginning. 
If it were not finished from the beginning, the 
work of continuous fashioning would be less per- 
fectly executed ; it is the glory of the completed 
ideal which guides the hand in the performance of 
the outward labour. This is the thought which 
the psalmist imputes to the divine art of creation. 
Its latest stage is man, and it is a stage which 
historically is only reached by slow gradations. 
But that which is last in history is first in artistic 
conception. Man may have arisen from an im- 
perfect substance, and his members may have been 
fashioned by slow degrees; but in the thought of 
the Divine Artist he existed before the imperfect 
substance, and in the book of the divine conception 
all his members were simultaneously written. 

Now no man can say that such a view is an 
anachronism ; the most that can be said is that it 
is incapable of scientific proof. It is a thought 
which in itself is perfectly compatible with the 
most advanced form of the doctrine of evolution, 
and would have been accepted by the psalmist in 
the face of such advancement. We do not forget, 
indeed, that certain attempts have been made to 
prove such a conception of nature to be incompat- 
ible with science: Mr G. H. Lewes has treated 
this teleological view with much contempt, and has 
striven to show that it is contradicted by the facts 
of embryology. The doctrine of the psalmist is 
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the doctrine of a divine plan which sees an end at 
the beginning, and works towards that end through 
all its stages. The world exists for the sake of 
man, and every step in the making of the world is 
really a step in the making of man. Now what 
Mr Lewes says is in effect this: Would any 
architect, whose design was to make a palace, be- 
gin by drawing the plan for the construction of a 
hut, and afterwards proceed to draw another plan 
for the construction of a cottage? If we saw him 
act in this way, would it not be reasonable to con- 
clude that he had no design of making a palace, 
and that in attributing to him that design we were 
mistaken? Yet this is precisely the state of 
matters which embryology discloses in the actual 
development of nature. The human foetus does 
not all at once become human, but passes succes- 
sively through the gradations of fish, reptile, bird, 
and mammal. If the being of man is the result 
of a design contemplated beforehand by a Divine 
Artist, why does not that Artist proceed at once 
to the goal? If he designs to construct a man, 
why does he begin by constructing successively 
a fish, a reptile, and a bird? And seeing this is 
notoriously the course of nature—seeing the order 
of arrangement is actually the reaching of a palace 
through successive attempts to construct huts and 
cottages—is not the reasonable inference here also 
that we have been mistaken in attributing the 
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origin of the human soul to a primordial design 
in the plan of a Divine Artist ? 

Such is the reasoning of Mr G. H. Lewes based 
upon the facts of embryology. Whether these are 
yet ascertained facts may perhaps be doubted, but 
they are for the most part accepted by the modern 
evolutionist, and therefore for the sake of the argu- 
ment they must be accepted here. The question 
then is, Has Mr Lewes made out his case against 
the existence of a teleological plan in nature? He 
asks if an architect who designed to erect a palace 
would begin by constructing successively a hut 
and a cottage. We answer, No, provided the 
palace had nothing to do with the hut and the 
cottage. But what if this was designed to be a 
palace which was to include within its interior 
a number of other structures, the hut and the 
cottage amongst them? In this case, would not 
the preliminary construction of these inferior and 
subordinate structures be one of the direct steps 
to the achievement of the ultimate goal? And if 
in looking at the completed palace we found that 
its interior contained such subordinate structures 
as huts and cottages, would we not be justified in 
attributing the previous construction of these to the 
existence of a primordial plan which from the be- 
ginning had fashioned the whole? Now we sub- 
mit that in the instance actually in question these 
are the facts of the case. Man has been called a 
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microcosm of the world, and he has been called so 
with truth. He is that palace which contains with- 
in itself a multitude of huts and cottages. In ad- 
dition to that nature which is distinctively his own, 
he has within him the nature of those things which 
his life has transcended. He encloses the life of 
the plant and the life of the animal, the princi- 
ple of spontaneous growth and the principle of 
instinctive desire. Exalted as his humanity is 
above these, they are yet instrumental to the life 
of his humanity ; they are no longer the rulers of 
his nature, but they have become its ministering 
spirits. And if the possession of these lower struc- 
tures is seen to be an advantage to the palace of 
the human soul, how can the facts of embryology 
be supposed to be adverse to the argument of final 
cause? Howcould man have within him the spon- 
taneous growth of the plant and the instinctive 
desire of the animal, unless at some period of his 
history the life of the plant and of the animal had 
formed a portion of his own life? And at what 
period of his history could such a participation be 
more natural than in that stage of embryonic forma- 
tion in which the human temple was building? Was 
it not fitting that the palace which was to include 
the inferior structures should, in the process of its 
construction, begin by making trial of those struc- 
tures? If the remains of an animal nature are re- 
cognised as advantageous to human development, 
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if the instinctive impulses of an earlier creation have 
their use in the moral life of man, could a Divine 
Intelligence have more signally manifested its 
presence than by causing the life of man to in- 
corporate in the hour of its formation the develop- 
ments of a former day? 

To return to the view of the psalmist. We have 
seen that the ground of his religious confidence did 
not lie in any theory concerning the distinctive 
dignity of man, did not consist in any belief that 
the human race was distinguished from other races 
by an origin from above. The ground of the 
psalmist’s confidence was rather the assuming of a 
contrary position. He delighted to think of man 
as having had a common origin with all other 
things ; only, he considered that origin to be not 
dead matter, but a living God. He was not 
frightened by the notion that it might be possible 
to trace a line of connection between man and 
matter, but what prevented him from being fright- 
ened was his sure and steadfast belief that mat- 
ter itself had its origin in the life of the Eternal. 
The conviction of the Divine Omnipresence, the 
belief that there was no spot where God could not 
be found, the certainty that neither the imperfec- 
tions of primitive substance nor the disintegrations 
of dead matter could really shut out the influence of 
some form of the divine life, was the power which 
lifted the heart of the psalmist above every gather- 
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ing shadow, and sustained him from every tempta- 
tion to follow the seen and temporal. 

It may be said, indeed, that all this leaves un- 
touched the difficulties raised by the modern doc- 
trine of agnosticism. If the life of man be not 
immediately derived from the life of God, if it 
comes from God only as all other things come 
from Him, what value is he entitled to attach to 
his own meditations on the divine? Is not the re- 
ligious sentiment of the psalmist based upon an 
exactly contrary position, and therefore on a posi- 
tion at variance with modern science? Does not 
the ground of his confidence consist in this, that, 
being immediately derived from the life of God, he 
has a right to know God? 

Now we shall not here inquire as to the psalm- 
ist’s view of mediate or immediate derivation. We 
are disposed to think that a Jew would have been 
incapable of recognising any distinction between 
them. He would not have regarded a life as 
coming less directly from God because it had to 
pass through several intermediate stages before 
reaching its completion. He would not have ad- 
mitted that these intermediate stages were in any 
sense second causes ; he recognised the existence of 
no second causes, and therefore whatever proceeded 
from God at all, must, in his view, have proceeded 
from God immediately. But, waiving this question, 
what we want to remark is this, that the conscious- 
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ness of personal knowledge was in no sense the 
ground of the psalmist’s confidence. No modern 
agnostic could have expressed himself more 
strongly than he does in the very words of the 
psalm: “ Such knowledge is too wonderful for me ; 
itis high, I cannot attain unto it”. We are in a 
great mistake in imagining that the reason of the 
Jew for being a theist was his belief in the infalli- 
bility of his own knowledge. The truth is, he was, 
more than the man of any other nation, impressed 
with the impossibility of anything entitled to be 
called a knowledge of God; the key-note of his 
teaching was this: “Canst thou by searching find 
out God? canst thou find out the Almighty unto 
perfection?” The second commandment of the 
Decalogue is based upon the doctrine that the 
essential nature of the divine is incapable of being 
represented by the human. It is forbidden to 
make any image after the likeness of things in the 
heavens, or on the earth, or in the waters under 
the earth ; because it is intended to impress upon 
the soul that no object in the sky, or on the plain, 
or in the sea, could for a moment depict the essence 
of the divine nature. The Jew, in fact, so far from 
being, as is often supposed, the votary of a sensu- 
ous worship, is of all worshippers the most inward 
and the most spiritual ; his reverence is the product 
of his humility, and his humility is the result of 
his sense of intellectual ignorance. 
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What, then, is the ground of his religious con- 
fidence? It is not, as we have seen, his knowledge 
of God ; is there any other source from which it can 
flow? Yes; there is another source,—God’s know- 
ledge of Azm. And if we examine the sacred 
records of Judaism, we shall find that this is the 
true source of the national confidence in God. In 
this very psalm, which we have taken as a repre- 
sentative of the Jewish religious consciousness, we 
find that almost designedly a line of distinction is 
drawn between man’s knowledge of God and God’s 
knowledge of man. On the one hand, as we have 
seen, the psalmist is not afraid to express his 
sense of the inadequacy of man’s intellect to grasp 
the things that are eternal; he speaks in language 
which agnosticism itself would employ: ‘Such 
knowledge is too wonderful for me; it is high, I 
cannot attain unto it.’ But on the other hand, 
when all this is said, there is a ground of religious 
consciousness which to him remains untouched ; he 
cannot know God, but God can know him. It is 
God’s knowledge of him that constitutes the real 
source of his hope: “O Lord, Thou hast searched 
me, and known me. Thou knowest my down-sitting 
and mine uprising, Thou understandest my thought 
afar off.” He is not concerned with the question 
whether his thought represents adequately the 
nature of God; the fact that comforts him is the 
conviction that his thought, however inadequate it 
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may be, is itself the work of God, an emanation of 
that Divine Presence which besets him behind and 
before. The whole circle of time is to him filled 
with God. The past is behind him, but it is not 
dead ; it lives in the life of God, it is beset by 
God. The future is before him, but it is not con- 
tingent ; it is already a part of that Divine Pres- 
ence which sees the end in the beginning. The 
present is with him, and its difficulties press upon 
him, but its pressure is recognised as itself the 
weight of a Divine Hand, a burden laid upon him 
by the very contact of his soul with God. This is 
the ground of the psalmist’s confidence. It is not 
that he is able by an act of intellectual intuition 
or by a process of natural reasoning to scale the 
heights of heaven and unveil the presence of the 
Eternal ; it is rather that the presence of the Eter- 
nal is every moment manifesting itself in the very 
veil of time, and comprehending the life of man in 
the very things which man cannot comprehend. 

It will be seen how near, from one point of view, 
this conception of the psalmist approaches to the 
religious attitude of Mr Herbert Spencer. We say, 
from one point of view. Mr Spencer is not a 
theist—that is to say, he refuses to take the name 
of theist, or to call the power of the universe by 
any name. He would therefore demur to saying, 
“Thou hast known me.” He would equally demur, 
however, to saying, “Thou hast ot known me.” 
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He does not hold that the ascription of omni- 
science to God is forbidden by anything in science ; 
to say that it is so forbidden he would consider 
to be itself unscientific. He insists upon the 
Power which we recognise in the universe being 
recognised by us as an undefined power. Accept- 
ing provisionally, therefore, this qualification, 
there yet remain points in which his conception 
is strongly analogous to the conception of the 
psalmist. He calls his God by the name of the 
Unknowable, by which he means to express the 
fact that no searching can find Him out; the 
psalmist, too, has expressed the same fact in the 
candid admission which he makes in the very heart 
of his theism, that the knowledge of God is too won- 
derful for him, so high that he cannot attain unto 
it. But while Mr Spencer holds that no man can 
by searching find out the inscrutable Force which 
presides at the centre of the universe, he holds not 
less strongly and tenaciously that the Force at the 
centre of the universe is the life of all other forces 
and the source of all other things. Itself uncom- 
prehended, there is yet nothing which is not com- 
prehended in it; itself incapable of being found, 
there is nothing which does not find its being in 
it alone. There is no difference between great and 
small, there is no contrast between high and low; 
the atom and the world alike are the manifestation 
of the stupendous Power whose distinctive feature 
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is just the fact of its omnipresence. Mr Spencer 
would have echoed to the full that sentiment of 
the psalmist which has included in one compre- 
hensive unity all the works of nature from the 
least unto the greatest. No one can read this 
139th Psalm without being impressed with the 
manner in which the most trivial and the most 
gigantic objects are alike comprehended as mani- 
festations of the Divine Omnipresence. We are 
not surprised to hear the writer say that if he 
ascends up into heaven he will find God there; 
but it seems a curious conjunction to place side 
by side with such a range of divine majesty the 
comparatively insignificant power of being able 
to search his own finite soul, of being able to 
comprehend such trifling things as his rising up 
and his sitting down. It would be a curious con- 
junction to any but a Jew and a modern scientist ; 
but to the Jew and the modern scientist it is of all 
things the most natural. To the Jew everything 
lived in the life of God, and in the life of God 
alone; he could say with uncompromising con- 
sistency, “Whom have I in heaven but Thee ? and 
there is none upon earth that I desire besides 
Thee.” To the modern scientist also, as repre- 
sented in the person of Mr Herbert Spencer, there 
is a primal and underlying Force which constitutes 
the life of all. So much does it constitute the uni- 
versal life, that it dwarfs all distinctions between 
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individual things. It ascends up into the heavens, 
and it extends to the place of the dead; it com- 
passes our path and our lying down, and it reaches 
to the uttermost parts of the sea. Nay, strange 
as it may seem, there is a sense in which Mr 
Spencer applies to his primal Force the same 
counteracting tendency to an evolutionary materi- 
alism which the psalmist finds in it; he too can 
say, “ My substance was not hid from Thee, when 
I was made in secret, and curiously wrought in 
the lowest parts of the earth.” It is his aim to 
show that morality is an evolution, and that what 
we now call the dictates of conscience were once 
the maxims of utility. But after having com- 
pleted his survey of the evolutionary process, Mr 
Spencer goes on to tell us that the instincts of 
conscience have not thereby lost their value, for 
they must ultimately be regarded as the mani- 
festations of that primal Force whose being is 
inscrutable and whose action is persistent. Here, 
in the age of the most developed culture, have we 
not found a regress to the argument of the psalm- 
ist? Has not science in the very heart of her 
stronghold admitted that the faith of ancient 
Israel was in its essence no anachronism, and that, 
after the process of evolution has been traced back 
to its lowest substance, this substance itself vindi- 
cates the divine origin of the world by revealing 
in its construction the presence of a higher Power ? 
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CHAPTERS wiht 


THE PSALMIST’S OPTIMISM. 
PSALM cyli. I-9. 


THERE is one peculiarity about the scientific 
speculations of the nineteenth century which can- 
not fail to arrest the attention of an observer; 
it is the fact that in spite of the apparent dreari- 
ness of the conclusions to which they seem to 
point, the men who conduct them have a hopeful 
view of the universe. One would imagine, a priorz, 
that a doctrine which professed to level all things 
into a common origin, would proportionately see 
all things on a common level, would entertain very 
moderate notions of the future possibilities of man. 
Yet strange as it may seem, the tendency of evo- 
lutionary science has been, on the whole, an optim- 
istic tendency. If on the one hand it has been 
ready to say of man’s origin, “What is man, that 
Thou art mindful of him?” it has on the other hand 
been equally ready to say of his destiny, “It doth 
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not yet appear what we shall be.” The theory 
of Darwin may entertain very low ideas of the 
source from which humanity has sprung, but it 
for the most part cherishes a very high estimate 
of the goal to which humanity is going. Whether, 
with Mr Fiske, the evolutionist regards man as 
the ultimate stage of the development of nature, 
or whether, with others, he prefers to look upon 
him as but preparatory to a higher stage of being, 
man is in either case contemplated as in posses- 
sion of a lofty destiny. Even Professor Clifford, 
who of all modern scientists has shown least sym- 
pathy with the religious spirit, has not scrupled 
to reveal his hope that the course of evolution itself 
will ultimately unlock a new sense in the human 
organism, and usher the human spirit into the 
glory of a new revelation. By a widely different 
method has he not here arrived at the very con- 
clusion of Christianity when it bids us hope for the 
advent of a day in which we shall see no longer 
through a glass darkly, but behold with unveiled 
-face the glory of the universe ? 

We have called this attitude of modern science 
an optimistic tendency ; we have not given it the 
absolute name of optimism. The scientist does not 
believe that this is now the best of possible worlds. 
He is of all men most eager to insist on the fright- 
ful struggles which nature has to pass through 
before she can reach her goal, But the optimistic 
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tendency of modern science appears in the belief 
that nature passes through these struggles zz order 
to reach her goal. It is the distinct doctrine of 
evolution that whatever amount of perfection has 
been reached in the present, or will be reached in 
the future, must be regarded as the result of all the 
evolutionary steps which have preceded it, the 
struggles of nature included. This is a very im- 
portant admission, an admission which very easily 
lends itself to the argument of the theist. It is 
not denied by the evolutionist that, as a matter of 
fact, the course of the world has been one of pro- 
gress. Evolution, as Professor Huxley says, is con- 
sistent with standing still, or with regress, just as 
much as with progress; none the less is it true in 
point of fact, that in relation to our world progress 
has been the form which evolution has assumed. 
It is admitted by the modern scientist that the 
earth is now in a very different position from that 
which it occupied in primitive ages; to say so is 
simply to assert that the law of evolution, as we 
have it, is a law of upward development. Over 
against this advantageous state of matters we have 
to place the fact that in the course of this upward 
development there has been a sacrifice not only 
of myriad lives, but of myriad races; and this has 
often been used as an argument to counteract the 
proof of theism. But strange to say, the answer 
has come from the camp of evolution itself. The 
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evolutionists are never weary of telling us that the 
world is what it is just by reason of every step 
which it has taken in the past; that if one single 
step had been taken differently, the whole aspect 
of present things would have been essentially dif- 
ferent. Here, then, the argument which was sup- 
posed to be against theism, has, in the hands of its 
very supporters, become an argument in its favour. 
The world has admittedly reached a stage which, 
in comparison with previous stages, might be called 
perfection. We are told that it would not have 
reached this stage of comparative perfection if a 
single step of its course had been different from 
what it has been. Now, amongst the steps of its 
course must be ranked those very struggles for 
existence which many have supposed to be un- 
favourable to the doctrine of a divine benevolence, 
those numerous and multiform destructions of life 
which have marked the ladder of ascent towards 
the spirit of man. However sorrowful it may be to 
contemplate these, they can, in the light of the 
doctrine of evolution, no longer be regarded as 
obstacles to the belief in a divine benevolence. 
The doctrine of evolution declares that the stage 
of perfection at which we have now arrived, is the 
result of every step which has preceded it, and 
that any alteration in any of these steps would have 
nullified our present position. What is the in- 
ference? It is, that instead of maligning the order 
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of nature on account of the many lives it has 
destroyed, we ought to see in the destruction of 
these lives an evidence of natural order. If our 
present perfection could not have been, had the 
past been otherwise than it has been, it follows 
inevitably and irresistibly that the apparent cruel- 
ties of nature have not been cruelties at all, but 
have been themselves steps of that ascending 
ladder on which life has’ climbed to the spirit of 
man. 

Such is the logical conclusion from the modern 
doctrine of evolution. The view of nature to 
which it points is evidently an optimistic view. 
It is built upon the notion that in the present sys- 
tem of nature all things have worked together and 
are working together for good. It does not commit 
itself to the position that in a system of evolution 
all things must work together for good; it recog- 
nises in evolution possibilities of degradation as 
well as of elevation. But taking the system of 
nature as we find it, and estimating the world as it 
actually exists, it is not afraid to declare that 
whatever perfection we have now reached is the 
direct result of the stages of preceding imperfec- 
tion, and would not have been achieved without 
the antecedence of these stages. Evolution, there- 
fore, as it is manifested in the system of nature, 
not only presents no barrier to the acceptance of a 
divine benevolence, but actually clears away the 
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barrier which was left standing by preceding sys- 
tems. It claims the dark shades of the universe 
as preparations for its coming light, and appro- 
priates the struggles and the deaths of countless 
generations as necessary steps to the attainment of 
that good which we have now achieved. 

The question which now arises is this, What 
relation does this view of modern science bear 
to the intuitions of that primitive religious senti- 
ment which is represented in the psalmist of Israel? 
We shall best arrive at the answer to this question 
by considering what relation the view of the 
psalmist of Israel bears to the views of surround- 
ing and contemporaneous religions. The three 
great religions of the East contemporaneous with 
the faith of the psalmist were Confucianism, Brah- 
manism, and Parsism. Each of these will be found 
to embody a distinct view of the universe. Con- 
fucianism is a system of completed optimism. 
The Chinese empire is taken to represent. the 
world, and the Chinese empire is believed to be 
a realisation of the kingdom of heaven. Con- 
fucianism is thus a recognition that the Messianic 
age has already come. Its world is the best 
possible world. The possibility of any change is 
not admitted, because any change could only be a 
decline from the existing perfection. China has 
refused to progress, simply from the fact that she 
does not admit any room for improvement ; she 
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has reached the belief in present optimism. Brah- 
manism is the extreme opposite ; it is a system of 
pessimism. It regards the world as even now a 
non-existent thing—a dream, a delusion. It does 
not so much look upon it in the light of something 
tending towards degeneration as in the light of some- 
thing which is now at the lowest. Brahmanism, in 
truth, recognises no development either upward or 
downward ; in this respect it agrees with Confucian- 
ism. Confucianism denies the possibility of devel- 
opment, on the ground that there is no step higher ; 
Brahmanism denies the possibility of development, 
on the ground that there is no step lower. In- 
termediate between these, yet distinctively differ- 
ent from either, is the system of Parsism. The 
Parsee is unable to see in this world either a vision 
of perfect happiness or a vision of perfect misery; 
he feels what men in everyday life feel, that there 
are times of light and that there are times of dark- 
ness. And, like many men in everyday life, he is 
quite unable to reconcile the times of darkness with 
the times of light. The difference between him and 
ordinary men is, that while the ordinary man 
simply grumbles, the Parsee makes a philosophy 
of his grumbling. Unable to reconcile the times 
of darkness and the times of light, he maintains that 
they are incapable of reconciliation, and that there- 
fore they must have proceeded from opposite 
sources of being. He contends that there cannot 
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be one single principle from which all things have 
come ; there must be two principles, one good and 
the other evil. There must be a principle of light 
which shall account for the existence of the bright 
things of life, and there must be an element of 
darkness which shall explain the being of its dark 
things. It is true, the Parsee is ultimately an 
optimist, because he believes that the light will 
finally conquer the darkness. Nevertheless, in his 
view, the world as it now stands is a composite 
world, a double creation, the product of two unrecon- 
ciled and irreconcilable forces ; it is destined to be 
divine, but as yet it is half divine and half diabolical. 

Now it will be observed that in all these systems 
there is a process of elimination ; each of them has 
constructed itself only by mutilating or by destroy- 
ing some other fact of the universe. Confucianism 
has laid hold of the prosperity that exists in the 
Chinese empire, and converted it into a universal 
element, ignoring altogether the fact that there are 
regions beyond China and that there are regions 
within China which are not prosperous. Brahman- 
ism has laid its hand upon the truth that there is 
much misery in this world, and that much of what 
men call happiness proves to be delusion ; but in 
declaring the world itself to be a delusion, it has 
closed its eyes to the other truth that there are 
lights as well as shadows, and that some lights 
are not illusory but real. Parsism has been less 
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one-sided than either of them. It has freely 
admitted the existence both of lights and sha- 
dows, and has refused to see either an absolute 
good or an absolute evil. But while Parsism has 
admitted the erzstence of both, it has refused to 
recognise their coexistence; it has insisted on 
seeing a great gulf fixed between them, so that 
the one by no possibility can come into contact 
with the other. Parsism, therefore, while appa- 
rently more impartial than the two preceding 
systems, has really mutilated more than either of 
them; it has eliminated the universe itself. That 
which makes the things amid which we live a 
universe, is simply the fact that they are refer- 
able to a single source; deny their common 
origin, and you deny them the name of a 
universe. Parsism admitted lights and admitted 
shadows, but the lights had nothing to do with 
the shadows, and the shadows had nothing to do 
with the lights. Parsism, therefore, mutilated 
more than all beside, because it eliminated that 
bond of union which makes it possible to regard 
this world, not as a floating panorama, but as an 
order of universal law. 

Now, in striking contrast to all these systems 
stands that faith of Judaism which we have taken 
as representative of the religious sentiment. It is 
precisely by reason of its contrast in this respect 
that we ave taken it to represent the religious sen- 
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timent. Even from the most naturalistic point of 
view, there is something almost if not altogether 
unique in the position of the Old Testament faith. 
It seems to us to be the only religion of primitive 
times which has erected itself into a system with- 
out either eliminating or mutilating any fact of 
the existing world. We have seen how Confu- 
cianism existed by ignoring the darkness, how 
Brahmanism lived by ignoring the light, how 
Parsism sustained itself by denying any possible 
connection between the darkness and the light. 
These forms of ancient thought are representative 
forms; they stand for the three tendencies be- 
tween which the philosophies of the past have 
been uniformly divided. Confucianism, Brah- 
manism, and Parsism will be found to have been 
reproduced in the creeds of the Epicurean, of the 
Stoic, and of the Manichean—the one dwelling on 
life’s brightness, the other on its darkness, and the 
third on the impossibility of finding a common 
origin for its darkness and its light. Now it is 
in contrast to these tendencies that the religion 
of the Old Testament stands out most conspicu- 
ously. Here for the first and last time in ancient 
history we have a faith which aspires to reconcile 
those elements of the universe which other faiths 
had pronounced irreconcilable. Here for the first 
and last time in the religious life of the past we 
are confronted by a religion which in the spirit of 
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a later science seeks to present the universe as a 
united whole, and strives to refer to a common 
origin those materials of the world which con- 
temporary nations had deemed mutually discord- 
ant. Recognising with Confucianism the element 
of joy which the world contains, accepting with 
Brahmanism the element of sorrow which life 
reveals, this religion has yet refused with either 
to exclude the other from its system. Nor is it 
content with Parsism to allow the joy and the 
sorrow of life to exist as antagonistic elements ; 
it insists on finding for them a source in one com- 
mon fountain. It has been sometimes affirmed 
that Judaism derived its conception of Satan from 
its captivity in the land of the Parsees; we shall 
not here dispute the point. Wheresoever it de- 
rived its conception of Satan, it made that con- 
ception unique and peculiarly its own. The 
Satan of Judaism is no longer identical with that 
principle of darkness which is acknowledged by 
the “Parsee. He is tin? nor senseva, rulertorstie 
universe; he has only a delegated power. The 
only ruler of the universe is the infinite Jehovah, 
and besides Him there is no other. Not only has 
He no rival, but He has no second; He is Himself 
the origin of all things. The Jew is not afraid to 
say, “Shall there be evil in a city, and the Lord hath 
not done it?” Hecannot admit fora moment that 
the system of the universe is anything but divine, 
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nor can he admit that, being divine, anything can 
be excluded from its range. Sorrow cannot be 
cast out into a realm of accident, chance, contin- 
gency. The wars that desolate the world, the 
rumours of war that disturb the souls of men, 
cannot be relegated to a sphere where some other 
principle reigns than God. All these seemingly 
adverse elements must be gathered within the 
fold of a Divine Providence. They must have 
their appearance of adversity destroyed by receiv- 
ing a place within that comprehensive plan, where 
all things work together for good, and where God 
is all in all. 

Judaism then is distinguished from other con- 
temporaneous religions by its recognition of the 
universe as a united whole, by its power to set 
apart a place for the action of suffering in a 
system of divine goodness. It seems to us that 
there are recognisable two stages in the develop- 
ment of this thought of Judaism. In the first of 
these, the sufferings of life are regarded as puni- 
tive, as penalties divinely inflicted for the sins of 
the people. In the second, the sufferings of life 
are regarded as remedial, as that process of cruci- 
fixion whereby the sins of the past are not simply 
punished, but excised. The transition from the 
former to the latter is the Book of Job, marking 
at once the end of the old epoch and the begin- 
ning of the new. The first conception of suffering 
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has become unsatisfactory. Men are waking up 
to the truth that the so-called penalties of life are 
by no means limited to those who most deserve 
them, and the patriarch of Uz is seen to protest 
against that belief, which until his days had been 
the orthodox one. He claims for the sorrows of 
life a yet higher place in the divine system than 
had hitherto been conceded to them. Hitherto 
they had been recognised as coming from God, 
but only in the form of penalties; Job asks for 
them a still closer approximation to the circle 
of the divine life. As yet, indeed, he is unable 
to see the positive good of suffering; he is actu- 
ated rather by faith than sight. The one thing 
which he does see, and see clearly, is that the idea 
of punishment alone is not adequate to explain 
the ills which flesh is heir to.. He sees men of 
undoubted probity, when measured by any human 
standard, subjected to a train of calamities from 
which men of less probity are free. He beholds 
the godless sitting in gilded state and the godly 
oppressed with toil, and he asks if these things 
ought so to be. It is clear to him that, if the old 
theory be the true one, they ought not. If the 
sole design of the sorrows of life be to mark the 
divine anger against some act of transgression, it 
followed inevitably and conclusively that the men 
who had most of life’s sorrow should be those who 
had committed most transgression. If the actual 
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state of things was different from this, if the calam- 
ities of life were often more severely laid upon the 
good than upon the evil, it followed that there 
must be some other and some deeper explanation 
of that mysterious law of suffering which has made 
the whole creation subject to vanity. 

Accordingly, the Book of Job marks the tran- 
sition into another view of the universe, a view 
which makes the seemingly discordant elements 
still less discordant with the original plan of good. 
To say that suffering was designed as the penalty 
of sin was certainly to give it a place in the divine 
economy ; it was at the very least a free admission 
of the truth that God is all in all. Yet the place 
here given to suffering was, after all, but an acci- 
dental place. It was something which existed in 
the universe merely because in the universe there 
was something which had gone wrong. It was no 
part of God’s ideal, no portion of that divine plan 
which had said, “ Let us make man in our image ;” 
it was sent only because the divine plan had been 
frustrated and because the divine image had been 
broken. But in this second conception of suffering 
it was all the reverse. The place of sorrow in the 
world was no longer an accidental place. It was 
no longer something which resulted merely from 
an infraction of divine law; it was itself a part of 
the original law of God. According to this new 
conception the sorrows of life were themselves a 
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portion of that divine ideal which had prompted 
the design, “ Let us make man in our own image.” 
The ideal there contemplated was the thought of 
a being who should be fit not only for Eden but 
for Gethsemane, who should be perfect not merely 
without suffering but through suffering, who should 
be like God not simply because he was innocent 
but because he had known the difference between 
good and evil and had chosen the good. In such 
an ideal of human glory, suffering was necessarily 
present from the beginning. Instead of being an 
accident, it belonged to the very essence of a pure 
humanity. Before man could enter into his glory 
he was bound to suffer, because that which was to 
make his glory was itself the experience of trial. 
Now this is the thought which from beginning 
to end pervades that 107th Psalm which we have 
made the motto of this chapter. Like many other 
psalms it is an expression of thanksgiving for the 
goodness of God; but the goodness of God is here 
viewed in a very advanced light. In the earlier 
epoch of Jewish development, man’s sense of God’s 
goodness was limited to his experience of outward 
prosperity. Here the ground of thanksgiving is 
man’s sense of the benefit which has been wrought 
on him by adversity. The men who are called to 
give thanks are, “The redeemed of the Lord”— 
z.é., those who have been emancipated from a past 
slavery. But the idea throughout the psalm is, 
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that the emancipation is more valuable than the 
original freedom, that the man is more free by 
reason of the antecedent slavery than he would 
have been had he never been enslaved. Accord- 
ingly, the thanksgiving is offered not for the 
redemption alone, but for that previous state of 
calamity which made the redemption necessary ; 
the cross receives a distinctive place in the list of 
those divine benefits which man is not to forget. 
The whole thought is expressed metaphorically 
in verses 23 to 25, where we are exhorted to see 
the wonders of God in the deep, and to con- 
template the elevating effect of the storms which 
sweep over the sea: “He commandeth, and rais- 
eth the stormy wind, which lifteth up the waves 
thereof.” The same idea is expressed without 
metaphor in verse 9: “ He satisfieth the longing 
soul, and filleth the hungry soul with goodness.” 
In these words the spirit of Judaism has almost 
touched the spirit of Christianity, altogether 
touched it so far as theory is concerned. Doubt- 
less its ideal is as yet in advance of its power, and 
its thought of what ought to be outruns its capa- 
city for practice. Yet the ideal itself is the ‘ideal 
of Christianity. The psalmist has already reached 
that view of human suffering which appears so 
resplendently in the Sermon on the Mount, and 
where, in direct antithesis to the spirit of the 
earlier epoch, the element of human sorrow is 
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declared to be an avenue to final joy. The 
psalmist of Israel is already in anticipation be- 
holding that vision of beatitudes where the poor 
in spirit are seen exalted to the kingdom, not in 
spite of but by reason of that poverty, and where 
the sons of sorrow are comforted just on account 
of their mourning. He too has penetrated into 
the secret of a higher mission for the so-called ills 
of life than that of merely vindicating the majesty 
of an outraged and offended law, for he has arrived 
at a perception of the truth that a sense of spiritual 
want is the premonition of spiritual riches, and 
that the hunger of the inward life is the proof not 
of famine but of plenty. 

Now we say that this conception of human 
suffering is more allied to the spirit of modern 
science than any other conception which the mind 
of man has yet entertained. At first sight it 
might seem as if this were a paradox. The 
doctrine that all things work together for good 
would appear on a superficial view to have little 
affinity with a system of evolution where the 
weakest go to the wall and the strongest alone 
survive. But this, as we have said, is only a super- 
ficial view of the system of evolution. It is true 
that in this system there are things which go to 
the wall and there are things which survive, but 
the things which survive only do so because the 
others have gone to the wall ; it is really a case 
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of life being perfected by death. The proof of 
this statement is, as we have seen, derived from no 
extraneous source, but from the direct testimony 
of the doctrine of evolution itself. That doctrine 
affirms that the world in its present state of 
development is the result of all the steps that 
have gone before, and that if any antecedent 
step had been different the world would not now 
be in its present condition. It is in this admission 
of the doctrine of evolution that we have found 
the real point of affinity between the seemingly 
ruthless theory of modern science and the un- 
doubtedly benevolent view of the psalmist of 
Israel. Looked at on only one side of their 
dimensions, both the one and the other are ruthless. 
Each of them recognises the fact that there is an 
element of destruction in the world, and that in 
the development of that world there are things 
which go to the wall. But both, on the other hand, 
are agreed in maintaining that the destructive 
element has tended not to death but to life, that 
the seeming and temporary waste has issued in 
a state of higher development which without it 
would not have been, and that the epoch of ulti- 
mate perfection shall be found, when it is reached, 
to have been the direct result of all those epochs 
of imperfection which went before. 

Strange as it may seem, then, the instinct of the 
earliest religious sentiment is at one with the 
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ripest conclusion of modern science on the subject 
of this world’s destiny. They are both agreed in 
affirming that the prospect of the world is on the 
whole optimistic. ‘They both look forward to a 
time when the social fabric shall be perfected and 
the faculties of man shall be matured, and they 
both regard that time as having its present prepar- 
ation in those very struggles and imperfections 
which to the eye of the pessimist seem to point to 
a contrary conclusion. But it is here that there 
opens up a question of great importance and signi- 
ficance both in the view of ethics and in the light 
of religion. The psalmist and the scientist are at 
one in the hope that the present struggle for ex- 
istence shall issue in the survival of something 
more stable in its elements than the things which 
now exist. But are they agreed as to what it is 
that shall survive? The expressions associated 
with the doctrine of evolution are, “The survival 
of the strongest,” and “ The survival of the fittest.” 
It is commonly thought that these expressions 
imply a theory; in truth, they state nothing. To 
say that one thing survives another, is simply in 
other words to say that one thing is stronger than 
another, for it can only have survived by reason 
of a greater strength. To affirm that I shall live 
longer than you, is simply to state in other words 
that Iam more fitted than you for the conditions 
of this present life, for it is only on the ground of 
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such superior fitness that any one life can outlast 
another. We repeat, therefore, that the so-called 
theory of evolution on the nature of survival does 
not pretend to be a theory at all. It simply 
declares the fact that in the struggle for existence 
there are some things which live and some things 
which die; it is a mere truism to add that the 
things which live are stronger and fitter for ex- 
istence than the things which die. Modern science 
has made no attempt to define the nature of 
survival, no effort to indicate what is that element 
in certain lives which prolongs them beyond the 
term of others. It has paused at the statement 
of the truth that certain creatures are more 
adapted than others to the changes of climate and 
environment, and it leaves the secret of their 
adaptation a question still unsolved. 

But if science has no theory as to what con- 
stitutes the power of survival, the religious senti- 
ment of the Book of Psalms has a very distinct 
and a very decided theory. The psalmist of Israel, 
like the scientist of modern days, believes that the 
deaths of the world are making room for its more 
permanent life; but the psalmist of Israel holds 
on his way where the scientist breaks off. He 
professes to tell us not only that death is making 
room for a more permanent life, but what is the 
nature of that life which is to enjoy such a sur- 
vival. He tells us that the life which in the 
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struggle for existence is to survive all other lives 
is goodness. He looks forward to the establish- 
ment of a kingdom which shall never be moved, 
but he declares the reason of its immovableness 
to be the spirit of purity. He will not fear though 
the earth be removed and the mountains be cast 
into the midst of the sea, but his fearlessness is 
not on account of any superior outward advan- 
tages, but simply and solely because his refuge 
and his strength is God. 

Here then is a new phase of the subject which 
in the light of modern evolution requires to be 
considered. That the righteous are to be the 
survivors, that the upright are to inherit the land, 
that the good are to obtain the blessing of ultimate 
prosperity, are statements which to the modern ear 
sound startling enough. Lord Bacon has some- 
where said that prosperity is the blessing of the 
Old Testament, adversity the blessing of the New. 
The aphorism is designed to suggest that the Old 
Testament conception is a crude one, incidental to 
the stage of an early epoch. It seems to us that 
the Old Testament conception is that which be- 
longs to all epochs whether early or late. Finely 
antithetical as is the saying of Bacon, it is pro- 
foundly untrue. Adversity is not the blessing of 
the New Testament ; adversity is never a blessing. 
To wander “in the wilderness in a solitary way,” 
to find “no city to dwell in,” to sit “in darkness 
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and in the shadow of death,” to be “bound in 
affliction and iron,’—these are experiences which 
no religion, either Judaic or Christian, would pro- 
nounce to be in themselves desirable. Christianity 
proclaims the doctrine of the Cross; but why? Not 
certainly for its own sake, but for the sake of a 
crown which it is supposed to yield. Paul glories 
in tribulation, not because tribulation is glorious, 
but because it works out a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory. It is no use, therefore, 
to charge the Old Testament conception with 
crudeness. If it be crude, it must share that re- 
proach with all religion, for every religion in the 
world is based upon the attempt to find some 
relief from the pains of life; Buddhism itself is 
no exception. The simple question is whether 
this inevitable tendency of the religious sentiment 
be or be not consistent with the facts of life. The 
doctrine of evolution, as we have said, has proposed 
no counter-theory ; do the facts of evolution sug- 
gest a counter-theory? Is there anything in our 
actual experience which militates against this 
ancient conclusion of the religious sentiment? 
The psalmist says that those who shall prosper in 
the end are the good, that those who shall flourish 
like the palm-tree are the righteous. He declares 
that they shall have in them so much of the prin- 
ciple of survival that they shall bring forth fruit 
in old age, shall reveal the strength of life at a 
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time when other things experience the sense of 
decay. Has that conclusion become superannuated 
by the results of modern experience? It is not 
precluded by the theory of evolution in the ab- 
stract, but is it contradicted by the course of 
evolution in the world? That is the question 
which has to be met and pondered by him who 
would thoroughly estimate the relation between 
the science of the present and the religious senti- 
ment of the past. A consideration of this subject 
will engage us in the following chapter. 
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THE PSALMIST’S PRINCIPLE OF SURVIVAL. 
PSALMS il., Ixxii., xcii. 


WE have placed these three psalms together be- 
cause they represent one and the same phase of 
the Judaic religious sentiment. They may be 
called distinctively, Psalms of Survival. They 
describe the principle on which, according to the 
view of the Old Testament, the continuance of 
the world was to be prolonged. It will be seen 
at the outset that there is one thing on which the 
psalmist and the scientist are agreed; they both 
hold that the value of any object depends upon 
the length of its duration. Modern science de- 
clares that the things which survive are the fittest 
things in the universe; the psalmist of Israel 
affirms that the things which survive are the most 
favoured things in the universe. There is perfect 
agreement, therefore, as to the value assigned to 
the fact of long life. The agreement is all the 
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more remarkable because a contrary idea has 
generally prevailed throughout ancient religions. 
Neither the Brahman nor the Buddhist would for 
a moment have admitted that the value of an 
object was to be determined by the length of its 
duration. The Buddhist would have made a 
directly opposite assertion. He would have de- 
clared that the value of an object was to be tested 
not by the length but by the brevity of its dura- 
tion, and that the things most to be esteemed in 
the world were those which passed soonest into 
forgetfulness. But the Jew estimated everything 
by its power to live. That which passed into 
Nirvana was to him on that very account un- 
worthy to be; it had proved its unfitness for the 
divine economy by its inability to keep its being. 
The modern scientist is here at one with the Jew, 
and singularly enough he is almost at one with 
him in terms; the Jew makes the survival a matter 
of divine election, the scientist makes it a matter 
of natural selection. The idea at the root of both 
conceptions is essentially the same—the ascription 
to the longest-lived of the highest place in the 
order of nature. 

But now we come to a point in which the Jew 
and the scientist seem to part company. The Jew 
believes in the survival of the fittest, but he repu- 
diates again and again the notion that the fittest 
means the physically strongest. This is somewhat 
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remarkable. The Jew is supposed to be a man 
devoted to the physical, and it must be confessed 
that his creed bears in many points the impress 
of the sensuous. And yet, with all his tendency 
towards the physical, he has refused to accept the 
physical as his ideal of immortality, has refused 
to admit that the possession of outward strength 
can fora moment give to any being the claim to 
outlast his fellows. That the race is not to the 
swift nor the battle to the strong, that a king is 
not saved by the multitude of his host, that there 
is no trust to be placed in princes merely on the 
ground of their imperialism, is a sentiment that 
runs like a refrain through all his meditations. 
Judaism, the religion of the external, the religion 
of forms and shadows, the religion of rites and 
ceremonies, has yet been able throughout all her 
history to transcend her practice in her ideal. 
Following rigidly the order of her material institu- 
tions, and attaching herself so closely to the out- 
ward form as to be in danger of obliterating the 
spirit, she has yet never for an hour lost sight of 
that spirit as the only source of ultimate survival, 
has never for an instant ceased to maintain that 
all flesh is grass, and all materialism but the flower 
of the field, and that the only thing which shall 
live for ever is the breath of the spirit of life. 
This thought appears very strikingly in these 
three psalms which we have taken as the mottoes 
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of this chapter. Ps. ii. has always been regarded 
as a prophecy of the Messiah. In scientific lan- 
suage, it is a statement by the Jewish writer of 
what constitutes, in his view, the principle of sur- 
vival. It is quite clear that in his view the prin- 
ciple of survival is not physical strength. He 
looks forward to a kingdom which has physical 
strength for its adversary, and which is to estab- 
lish its dominion by the vanquishing of that 
strength. The heathen are represented as raging, 
the people as imagining a vain or sensuous thing. 
The kings of the earth stand up, and the rulers 
take counsel together to crush out the spark of 
spirituality from the world. During all this time 
the spark of spirituality never flickers. Over 
against the attitude of physical strength there 
stands an attitude of calm repose. The divine 
spirit which is to conquer the world is represented 
as looking on the accumulated forces of the phy- 
sical with an unconcern amounting to disdain: 
‘““Why do the heathen rage, and the people imagine 
a vain thing?” It is represented as so unconcerned 
as to be at first unwilling even to take action 
against the adversary, and to be disposed to meet 
that adversary rather with a smile of contempt 
than with a rod of iron: “He that sitteth in the 
heavens shall laugh: the Lord shall have them 
in derision.” The very attitude expressed in the 
word “sitteth” is that of conscious strength ab- 
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solutely unperturbed by the threatened opposition. 
And if there follows a burst of indignation and a 
blast of divine anger, it is an anger which endures 
but for a moment, and is itself followed in turn by 
a restoration of the calm; the threat to break 
with the rod of iron and dash in pieces like a 
potter’s vessel, is quickly succeeded by the gentle 
invitation, “Kiss the Son, lest He be angry, and 
ye perish from the way.” 

All this points conclusively to the thought not 
only that the spiritual Messianic kingdom is con- 
fident of its victory over materialism, but that it is 
confident of winning that victory through purely 
spiritual weapons. The peaceful character of this 
kingdom is even more clearly marked in Ps. ]xxii. 
That psalm is designed to describe the advent of 
a glorious empire whose dominion is to stretch 
from sea to sea. But its glory is a purely spiritual 
glory. Its blessedness consists not in the fact that 
its dominion is illimitable and its duration everlast- 
ing, but in the fact that its reign is a refuge from 
oppression and its sway a protection from the forces 
of violence. Indeed the whole idea of the psalm 
is that its dominion is illimitable and its duration 
everlasting simply because it is a spiritual empire. 
The leading thought in the mind of the psalmist 
is identical with that thought which under the 
shadows of Horeb dominated the spirit of Elijah 
—that the power of the still small voice, insignifi- 
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cant as it then seemed, had yet in it an element 
of strength which was fitted at once to survive and 
to conquer the thunder and the earthquake and 
the fire. It is on the ground of this spirituality, 
on the ground of this capacity to calm the tur- 
bulent forces of the world, that the psalmist as- 
cribes to the Messianic kingdom an extent of sway 
and a permanence of duration which no kingdom 
of the world had hitherto enjoyed. “His name 
shall endure for ever: His name shall be continued 
as long as the sun: and men shall be blessed in 
Him: all nations shall call Him blessed.” 

Turning now to Psalm xcii. we meet precisely 
the same thought. The recurrence of the thought 
is a matter well worth observing, because it shows 
that this conception of the Messianic kingdom is 
not the conception of an individual mind, but a 
distinctly national idea emanating from the very 
heart of Judaism. In the 92d Psalm there are 
present to the vision of the seer two forces, the 
one animal, the other spiritual. The line of con- 
trast is clearly drawn in verses 5 and 6: “O Lord, 
Thy thoughts are very deep. <A brutish man 
knoweth not; neither doth a fool understand this.” 
The antithesis is evidently between the power of 
the spiritual and the power of the animal life. 
The former is already contemplated as superior 
to the latter, but its superiority is not yet recog- 
nised. The brutish life has at present possession 
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of the field, and through its very incapacity to under- 
stand the life of spirit, it crushes and oppresses it. 
The psalmist is vividly alive to the fact that to 
the eye of any observer it would appear as if the 
animal life had the best of it in this world, but he 
declares that the very circumstance of its coming 
first to the front is itself a proof of its want of per- 
manence. ‘When the wicked spring as the grass, 
and when all the workers of iniquity do flourish ; 
it is that they shall be destroyed for ever.” The 
idea seems to be analogous to that in the parable 
of the sower, where a certain kind of seed springs 
up rapidly just because it has no deepness of earth. 
The animal impulses are earlier in their manifesta- 
tion than the spiritual impulses, and because they 
are earlier in their manifestation they are naturally 
more suited to rule the earlier stages of develop- 
ment. The spirit comes upon the scene originally 
as an intruder and an interloper; it is a stranger 
in a strange land, and can as yet claim no posses- 
sion in it. That is not first which is spiritual, but 
that which is natural. Yet in this region as in 
most others, the saying remains true that the last 
shall be first. The spiritual life is not adapted to 
the primitive stages of development, and therefore 
during these primitive stages it is overborne by 
the life of nature. But just on that account it 
prophesies for itself a longer survival, because it 
proves itself to belong to a more developed age. 
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It is the messenger which the coming era sends 
to prepare the way before it, and it looks for the 
manifestation of its strength, not to the immediate 
world in which it dwells, but to the advent of the 
world from which it comes. This is the true 
eround of the psalmist’s confidence in the survival 
of the spiritual over the material. He expresses 
the fact of that survival in the most unqualified 
terms when he says of the citizens of the future 
kingdom, “They shall still bring forth fruit in 
old age.” He designs to mark his conviction 
that the strength of the Messianic kingdom shall 
not consist in the materials which are called phys- 
ical, but shall be able to subsist even in the dearth 
of these materials. It is a thought strongly anal- 
ogous to that which breaks forth in the words of 
the prophet: “Even the youths shall faint and 
grow weary, and the young men shall utterly fall: 
but they that wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength;” “they shall run, and not be weary ; 
they shall walk, and not faint.” 

This Messianic kingdom is to the mind of the 
Jew not a mere abstraction; it centres in an in- 
dividual life, an ideal man. The eye of prophet 
and psalmist is riveted not on a race but on a 
person. The historical character of the kingdom 
is marked by the fact that it is to find its begin- 
ning in the life of a single soul. The Man to 
whom the aspiration of Judaism looks forward as 
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the goal of its hopes is distinctively a spiritual 
man. He is one who shall not strive nor cry, 
whose voice shall not be heard in the streets, who 
shall grow up gently as a tender plant. He is one 
whose aspect shall not be deemed beautiful when 
measured by the standard of the physical forces, 
whose beauty shall be despised and rejected by 
the culture of a previous age. And yet, to the 
view of the Israelite the kingdom which this new 
life is to inaugurate is not a supernatural kingdom ; 
it is rather a gathering into unity of those elements 
of nature which are now repressed and _ over- 
shadowed. Judaism had three great ideals which 
she longed to see realised; she was in search of 
a prophet, a priest,and a king. She had in her 
community men professing to represent each of 
these offices, but nowhere was her ideal realised. 
Her prophets, her priests, and her kings were not 
yet men of the spirit; they were only men of the 
body. Their empire rested mainly on physical 
conditions. Her prophet was a man who could 
unveil the events of the future, who could rend 
asunder the curtain of to-morrow and render visible 
those acts and issues now buried in uncertainty. 
Her priest was a man who could offer up visible 
victims, who could exhibit the spectacle of sacri- 
fices distinguished by their manifestation of phys- 
ical pain. Her king was a man who could rule by 
outward force, who could dominate by the power 
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of the sword, and govern by the numbering of 
armies. In the course of her actual experience 
Israel had not seen the threefold functions of her 
government more than physically realised. 

But the realisation which Israel wanted was a 
spiritual one. She desired to see these three offices 
lifted out of the sphere of a barren materialism and 
transplanted into the world of mind. She looked 
for a prophet who should be able to reveal not 
merely the visible acts of to-morrow, but the in- 
visible principles which are the same yesterday, 
and to-day, and for ever. She looked for a priest 
who should be able to offer not merely the pain 
and cries of a physical victim, but the will and love 
of a self-surrendering spirit. She looked for a king 
who should be able to rule not simply by stretch- 
ing out the rod of an outward dominion, but by 
stooping to the wants and bearing the weaknesses 
of his people—for a king whose empire should be 
built on the foundations of priesthood, and whose 
throne should be established on the steps of sac- 
rifice. This was the ideal which dominated over 
the heart and floated before the eyes of the Jewish 
nation. She never lost sight of it even in her 
darkest hour—nay, it was the sight of it that often 
enabled her to survive that darkness. In propor- 
tion as her past receded from her, the prospect of 
her future glory appeared more near. She left ever 
farther behind those glories of the age of Solomon 
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which at one time had promised to be the actual 
coming of the kingdom. Her unity was broken 
into fragments, and her families were dispersed 
among the nations, and between herself and her 
former splendour there stood the barred gate 
guarded by the cherubim and the flaming sword. 
But it was just in this hour that the hope of Israel 
burned most brightly. It was just in this hour 
that there began to break upon her the thought 
that adversity and not prosperity was to be the 
dawn of her day of glory. It was in her season 
of darkness that there came before her prophetic 
vision the sight of a sinless “ servant of God,” who 
should sprinkle all nations, just because His visage 
was more marred than the children of men, and 
who should divide the spoil with the strong be- 
cause He had poured forth His soul unto death. In 
her day of deepest gloom, Israel caught sight of 
the truth that the force which was to survive all 
other forces was that very power of spiritual en- 
durance which, to the eye of contemporary nations, 
appeared of all others the weakest, the most des- 
picable thing. 

It may be said, What has all this to do with 
science? what, especially, has it to do with the 
science of our day? Is not the modern doctrine 
of evolution based on a series of facts which are in 
direct antagonism to the ideal of ancient Israel? 
Would it not be bound to regard this religious senti- 
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ment of the past as simply a product of sentiment- 
ality? The religious sentiment of ancient Israel is 
based upon the belief that the spiritual forces shall 
conquer the physical, and that the sacrificial forces 
shall ultimately be the survivors of all. Is not the 
modern doctrine of evolution founded on the ob- 
servation of facts which point to an exactly opposite 
conclusion? Does it not rest on the conviction 
that might is the strongest force in the universe, 
and that those creatures whose physical organisa- 
tion is most powerful must obtain the victory and 
the survival ‘over those whose bodily structure is 
weak? 

Such, indeed, is a very common view of those 
facts which bear upon the modern doctrine of evolu- 
tion ; and if it be the true one, it is certainly in dia- 
metrical opposition to the religious sentiment of 
ancient Israel. But is it the true one? We are 
convinced, for our part, that it is not. We believe 
that if the modern system of evolution be ex- 
amined, it will be found to point to a conclusion 
essentially the same as that which in another sphere 
was reached by the Jewish psalmist. Looked at 
from the outside, it seems to the eye of an observer 
as if the history of evolution were the history of 
that process by which physical strength preys upon 
physical debility. But let us remember that, in 
the history of evolution as in the realm of nature 
itself, the strength of a physical organisation is ac- 
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companied by a strength which is not physical, 
by a power or force which is inward. We are not 
here discussing the question whether the principle 
which we call life be or be not the result of physi- 
cal organisation. We take our present stand ona 
position which materialism itself will not contest. 
From whatever source life has proceeded, it will 
not be denied that it actually manifests a series of 
effects entirely different in their appearance from the 
appearance of those effects produced by material 
mechanism. It is in order to mark this difference 
that all men of every school have agreed to call 
the one inward and the other outward. Taking 
our stand on this universal admission, we are bound 
to recognise the fact that every development of 
physical organisation is accompanied by a develop- 
ment of vital power. Recognising this fact, we are 
compelled to take a different view of the order of 
evolution in the world. We are no longer entitled 
to say that the history of evolution is the history 
of physical strength preying on physical weakness. 
If the strength of physical organisation is accom- 
panied by a corresponding strength of life, we are 
bound to take into the account the latter as well as 
the former factor. Conceding that the stronger 
physical organisation obtains the victory over the 
weaker, it still remains to be determined whether it 
obtains that victory by reason of that which is phy- 
sical or by reason of that which is vital—whether, 
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to use the Scriptural ‘alternative,! its ascendancy 
is acquired by outward might and power, or by 
that increase of the spiritual element which has 
might and power for its environment. If that 
by which the stronger conquer the weaker is not 
the strength of their body but the strength of their 
life, the history of evolution will still be the history . 
of the victory of spirit over matter, and the verdict 
of the Gentile apostle will be confirmed by modern 
science, that the weak things of the world have been 
chosen to confound the things that are strong. 
Now, is there any evidence for this position? Is 

there any proof in nature that the force by which 
the physically strong overcome the physically weak 
is essentially a spiritual force? in other words, that 
they overcome by reason of that strength which 
developed organisation gives to spirit? It seems 
to us that there is—that even that sphere which we 
call animal nature is the record of the warfare by 
which life dominates matter. We have simply to 
consider what a great element in the promotion of 
survival is the actual intelligence that resides in 
the animal life. We use the word “intelligence” 
advisedly. It is a great mistake to imagine that 
all the acts of animal foresight are performed by 
the power of what we call blind instinct. Instinct 
only extends to some particular forms of animal 
action ; intelligence, as well as instinct, has its part 
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to play. Nay, in the view of the modern evolu- 
tionist, what we call instinct is itself only the 
crystallisation into a habit of what was once a con- 
scious and voluntary action, only the power to do 
a thing spontaneously from the fact that, through 
a series of generations, an effort has been made to 
do it with design. But if it be so, what follows? 
Clearly this, that one of the greatest agents in the 
promotion of animal survival is an agency of the 
nature of mind, a force which has acquired instinct- 
ive power simply by reason of its long-continued 
exercise. Those acts by which the animal provides 
for its daily subsistence, and makes provision for 
the sustenance of its offspring, are, in the view of 
the modern evolutionist, acts which, just because 
they are instinctive, mark the development of an 
inward vital power which has obtained the victory 
over forces merely mechanical. 

If we turn to another department of the evolu- 
tionary field, the sphere of sexual selection, we 
shall see yet more clearly an illustration of this 
principle. Sexual selection is admittedly one of 
the most powerful agencies of natural selection. 
It would be impossible for the fittest to survive 
unless there were in the animal world some bond 
of attraction, either between the fittest and the 
fittest, or between the less fit and the more fit. 
Fitness can only be preserved by a principle of 
heredity, and the principle of heredity demands 
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that the stronger creatures of creation should have 
their strength so recognised as to make them 
eligible to the other sex. Now we find that, as a 
matter of fact, there are in the animal world certain 
things which constitute a bond of sexual attraction. 
We find in some instances that one bird is attracted 
to another by the beauty of its plumage; in others 
by the sweetness of its song. But have we con- 
sidered how much is implied in this simple and 
familiar fact? Have we considered that in each of 
these instances the agency which really promotes 
survival is an agency not of matter, but of mind? 
The beauty of plumage is something physical, but 
the power to be attracted by that beauty is not 
physical at all. The sweetness of song has partly 
its source in mechanical causes, but the suscepti- 
bility of being influenced by that sweetness has 
nothing to do with mechanism, it is the property 
of life alone. How, then, comes it that the beauty 
of a bird’s plumage or the sweetness of a bird’s 
song constitutes to its comrade a source of attrac- 
tion? It is clear that it can only do so because 
there is at work an agency other than its own, an 
agency which cannot be described by any analogy 
of material mechanism, and which, therefore, we 
habitually attribute to life itself. The power which 
renders the bird of beautiful plumage and the bird 
of sweet song fitted to survive is the susceptibility 
of certain stages of the animal life for beholding 
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beauty. There is nothing in beautiful plumage, 
nor in sweetness of song, which should make either 
of them fitted to survive. Why should an ungainly 
appearance or a discordant mode of utterance be 
less suited to a long life than an aspect of grace- 
fulness or a tone of sweetness? Considering these 
things in themselves, there is manifestly no reason 
whatever why the one should live longer than the 
other. But then it so happens that we are not 
called to consider them in themselves. Bright 
plumage and sweet song would be no more fit to 
live than their contraries but for the fact that there 
are certain creatures which have a tendency to love 
brightness, and certain creatures which have a 
tendency to admire sweet sounds. It is the rela- 
tion of these things to others which makes them 
fit objects for survival; the beautiful is preserved 
from death because it appeals to a sense of beauty. 
But let us consider what this amounts to; nothing 
less than this, that even in the sensuous and animal 
creation the fitness of an object for survival depends 
upon its correspondence with a want of the inward 
life. The real agent in the process is not a force of 
mechanism, but an incipient force of mind, the 
beginning of that esthetic tendency which ulti- 
mately develops into the sense of beauty. 

Here already, within the precincts of the animal 
world, we are brought into contact with that prin- 
ciple which is destined to play so prominent a part 
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in the annals of the Jewish nation, “ The elder shall 
serve the younger.” The meaning of that principle 
is not difficult to read. It designs to express the 
fact that the forces which are later in their develop- 
ment, and which are originally weaker in their mani- 
festation, shall ultimately conquer and surpass the 
forces which preceded them in time and at first 
triumphed over them. It is to illustrate this prin- 
ciple that the posterity of Seth are made to excel 
the posterity of Cain, Isaac to outrun Ishmael, and 
Jacob to take the precedence of Esau. Butatsis 
less frequently observed that the principle here 
enunciated is precisely the same law which oper- 
ates in the world of evolution. The principle of 
divine election in the Old Testament is identical 
with the law of natural selection in the sphere of 
nature. In the latter equally as in the former 
case, the elder serves the younger, the forces later 
and originally weaker obtain the victory over those 
primitive powers which, because they were first in 
the field, began by overshadowing them. In the 
present instance we see this singularly illustrated. 
The sense of beauty is not an instinct of primitive 
life, not a power which necessarily belongs to the 
vital principle. In the earliest epochs of the world 
it would assuredly have found itself out of place, 
would have been amongst those things of which it 
was said, “To what purpose is this waste?” The 
sense of beauty would have been completely sur- 
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passed in the race for primitive existence. It 
would have been surpassed because there would 
have been no interest in that which was its object. 
Beautiful forms would not have been valued on 
account of their beauty, nor on account of their 
beauty would they have been preserved; if pre- 
served, they must have owed their survival to some 
additional element. But with the later develop- 
ment of the animal world, this very principle, which 
originally finds no recognition, becomes a main 
factor in the progress of life. It not only ceases 
to be surpassed by the earlier and more mechanical 
forces, but it begins gradually to take the pre- 
cedence over these forces, and ultimately acquires 
an influence to which there is scarcely a rival. 
The last has become the first, and the elder serves 
the younger. 

When we pass from the animal to the human 
we find this law enunciated in its most pronounced 
and unqualified form. The writer of the Book of 
Genesis speaks of man as the being who was to 
have dominion over all other creatures. And yet, 
to one who was privileged to be a spectator of the 
earliest form of human life, nothing would have 
seemed more unlikely than the fulfilment of such 
a prophecy. At whatever stage and in whatever 
method man entered upon the scene, he entered 
upon the scene with a force apparently weaker 
than those forces which he came to displace, and 
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which he professed to rule over. In all physical 
characteristics he was decidedly inferior to the 
creatures which preceded him on the stage of 
time. He did not possess the strength of the 
lion, nor the swiftness of the roe, nor the eye of 
the eagle. He was deficient in those instincts 
which, almost by a mechanical power, had guided 
the lower creation in the provision for its daily 
wants. It is true he brought into life powers 
which the lower creation did not possess ; but it 
seemed for the present as if these were precisely 
the powers which could bring no possible advan- 
tage to an occupant of this world, which would 
contribute rather to retard than to accelerate the 
progress of vital development. It was to this 
creature, so unlikely to reign, so likely to be 
crushed, that the promise was given by the writer 
of Genesis, “Have dominion over the fish of the 
sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over every 
living thing that moveth upon the earth.” Nay, the 
promise was more unlikely and more paradoxical 
still. Not only was man, though physically the 
weakest product of creation, to obtain the empire 
over all his forerunners, but he was to obtain that 
empire through that which was physically weakest 
in himself. That which was to bruise the head 
of the serpent was the seed of the woman; the 
animal forces of the past were to be crushed by 
that force in man which of all others is furthest 
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removed from the exertion of animal strength. 
The power which was to vanquish the principal- 
ities and thrones of an earlier age was precisely 
that power which in an earlier age would by reason 
of its weakness have been unable to subsist for an 
hour. This, and nothing less than this, is the bold 
thought which confronts us on the opening page 
of the Jewish Scriptures, and which runs like a 
thread of gold through its every subsequent page. 
It is the subject of historians, it is the theme of 
prophets, it is the song of psalmists. And as it 
meets us at the opening of the Old Testament, 
it confronts us also at its close—on that mountain 
of Beatitudes which was to supersede the mountain 
of Sinai. Here it is once more declared that the 
principle of survival which had dominated the old 
covenant was itself to survive its dissolution, and 
that in the new dispensation which was about to 
dawn, the seed of the woman was still to bruise 
the head of the serpent. The poor in spirit were 
to receive the kingdom, the meek were to inherit 
the earth, the peacemakers were to be called the 
children of God. 

Nor was this latest utterance of the Scripture 
prophecy less unlikely in itself than the earlier one. 
If it seemed a paradox at the beginning of human 
existence that the seed of the woman should bruise 
the head of the serpent, it certainly must have 
seemed no less paradoxical that the future empire 
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of the world should be swayed by Christian meek- 
ness. At the time when that prophecy was uttered 
the empires of the world were in point of fact 
swayed by brute force. The kingdoms of the 
earth were not ruled by the poor in spirit but 
by the proud in heart. The men who were 
esteemed the sons of God were not the makers of 
peace but the makers of war. The heroism to 
which was promised the inheritance of supreme 
dominion was not the meekness which could shed 
its own blood, but the violence which could shed 
the blood of its enemies. To a spectator of the 
new creation as to a spectator of the old, the 
promise on the Mount of Beatitudes must have 
appeared of all things the wildest, the most unsub- 
stantial dream. When the Divine Founder of 
Christianity cast His eye upon His insignificant 
company and said, “Fear not, little flock, for it is 
your Father’s good pleasure to give you the king- 
dom,” He said something more unlikely to be ful- 
filled than if He had foretold the occurrence of 
any special event; He uttered a prediction which 
could only be accomplished by the occurrence and 
the convergence of a whole series of events dis- 
tinctively special and pre-eminently peculiar, 

But the most remarkable circumstance is that 
the prediction has been fulfilled. The forces which 
have survived the dissolution of the Roman empire 
have been precisely those forces which the Roman 
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empire deemed unworthy to live, precisely that 
poverty of spirit, meekness, mercifulness, and peace- 
fulness which to the mind of that contemporan- 
eous world were of all things the most contemptible 
and vanishing. It is true that in modern Chris- 
tendom we find instances of violence and brutality 
as great as was ever exhibited by ancient pagan- 
ism ; we can still say of Christ, as was said by the 
writer to the Hebrews, “We see not yet all things 
subject unto Him.” But what marks the transition 
between the old life and the new is the displace- 
ment of the old ideal. The ideal of an age is ever 
the forerunner of its practice, and where its ideal 
is changed the change of its practice is sure to 
follow. The ideal of the old Roman age is dead 
in modern Christendom. Modern Christians do 
not, any more than ancient pagans, always exhibit 
the spirit of meekness and mercy; but modern 
Christians feel what ancient pagans did not—that 
in failing to exhibit that spirit they are falling 
beneath the standard of true men. The most 
dangerous feature about ancient Rome was not so 
much its deeds of violence as its admiration of 
those deeds. That head of the serpent which the 
seed of the woman was to bruise is not a thing but 
a thought. The practice of the ancient world was 
simply the outward expression of its theory, and 
its theory was the direct result of its ideal of great- 
ness. Its ideal of greatness was the real serpent’s 
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head. It followed the paths of violence because it 
viewed the paths of violence as the road to hero- 
ism ; it pursued the practice of brute force because 
it looked upon brute force as the highest manifes- 
tation of power which the visible universe revealed. 
It was impossible to effect a revolution at any 
other point than the fountain-head, and the foun- 
tain-head was the thought. To change the manners 
of the old world it was inevitable that first of all 
its ideal of greatness should be changed. It must 
be shown that brute force was not the highest 
manifestation of power, it must be taught that to 
conquer by violence is not the greatest triumph of 
man. This is what Christianity has already done. 
Other parts of its work are still in the future, but 
this is completed now. The serpent has been 
bruised in its dead. The animal has ceased to be 
an object of worship. It still survives in human 
nature, but it no longer survives in human admira- 
tion; it bruises still the heel of humanity, but it 
has lost its influence over the brain. 

It may be said that all this belongs to the 
sphere of the pulpit, that it may be edifying to the 
preacher, but is not matter for the scientist. In 
truth, however, the facts here adduced are pecu- 
liarly scientific facts. They have doubtless an 
interest for the preacher and for the religious mind 
in general, but their special importance is for the 
evolutionist. The evolutionist, as we have seen, 
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has promulgated the doctrine that the fittest sur- 
vive, without having ventured to define what con- 
stitutes the fitness for survival. The psalmist has 
ventured to offer such a definition: he has declared 
that the kingdom which is to sway all other king- 
doms is an empire of spiritual morality, of sacri- 
ficial love. Christianity in the fulness of time has 
proclaimed itself to be the realisation of that king- 
dom, and has asserted in yet more pronounced 
terms its destiny to inherit the earth. Modern. 
civilisation has already fulfilled that promise. The 
power of Christianity has penetrated far beyond 
the reception of its doctrines, and even those who 
reject its doctrines are professedly influenced by 
its power. Its power is as yet chiefly mental. It 
has not transformed the world’s practice, it has 
only transformed its ideal; but the world’s ideal is 
the head of the serpent, and where the head of the 
serpent is bruised, its body cannot long survive. 
These are the facts, and, if they are received as 
facts at all, they must be accepted as facts of 
science. The religion of the psalmist, which is in 
germ the religion of Christ, comes to us here not 
as the antagonist but as the supplement of scien- 
tific thought. It builds upon the lines of the stu- 
dent of evolution, without being itself conscious 
that it is so doing. It utters speech precisely at 
that point where science is forced to keep silence: 
it offers an answer to that question which science 
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has left unanswered. It accepts the conclusion of 
science, that there are some forms in this world 
which are more fitted to survive than other forms ; 
but it goes on to tell us what science leaves un- 
told—the nature of that which constitutes fitness 
for life. It tells us that the name which shall 
endure for ever is a name which symbolises sacri- 
fice, which expresses moral beauty, which personifies 
perfect purity. It declares that the kingdom which 
shall rule all other kingdoms is an empire built 
upon the throne of mercy, of meekness, and of 
justice, and that the weapons which shall make the 
men of the future the sons of God, shall be the 
weapons not of war but of peace. When we add to 
all this the fact that historical experience has con- 
firmed its testimony, and that the unlikely prophecy 
has been and is still being wondrously fulfilled, 
we have found on one field at least of evolution a 
meeting-place with the faith of Christendom, and 
have proved the hope of the ancient psalmist to 
have been a scientific hope. 
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CUAL EGR aX, 


THE PSALMIST’S PRINCIPLE OF SURVIVAL. 
(Continued.) 


PSALM i, 


IN the previous chapter we arrived at the con- 
clusion that on one fundamental question there is 
an agreement between the verdict of the religious 
sentiment and the verdict of scientific research. 
We found that the psalmist and the scientist are at 
one in holding that there is a principle of fitness in 
the universe which enables certain things to live 
longer than other things. We found on further 
examination that the apparent contrariety between 
them as to the nature of those things which survive 
is not a real contrariety. The psalmist looks for 
the establishment of a spiritual kingdom; the 
scientist apparently arrives at the conclusion that 
the history of the course of nature is the history 
of that process by which the strong vanquish the 
weak. We found, however, that even from a scien- 
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tific standpoint this is not the history of the course 
of nature, and that the process which evolution re- 
veals is precisely the process which the psalmist 
contemplated. We saw that when in nature the 
strong conquer the weak it is not on account of 
their superior strength but on account of their 
superior spirituality, that they obtain the victory 
over their predecessors in the field because by reason 
of a higher inward principle they are really more 
emancipated from the dominion of matter. By 
the verdict, therefore, alike of religion and of sci- 
ence, the principle of survival is the principle of 
spirituality, and the forms which have survived the 
longest are those forms in which the spiritual ele- 
ment has most fully subordinated and dominated 
the physical forces. The latest survivors in the 
world have been the sacrificial lives, the lives 
which in their own individual nature have allowed 
the spirit to obtain the victory over the flesh, and 
the prophecy of the Sermon on the Mount has be- 
come almost a fact in the field of evolution, “ Bless- 
ed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth.” 
Thus far the religious sentiment is in harmony 
with the conclusions of modern science. But we 
now go on to take a further step in the elucidation 
of this inquiry. The psalmist declares that the 
principle of survival by which spirit outlives matter 
has its ultimate ground in morality. He declares 
that it is not merely a fact of nature but a fact of 
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divine retribution, that it is only a law of nature 
because it is in conformity with the law of God. 
The question is here shifted on to a higher ground, 
and we are required to look at it from a loftier and 
amore difficult standpoint. Science will be quite 
ready to admit that, as a matter of fact, the sacri- 
ficial life has been gradually gaining the advantage 
in the world, but it will insist on explaining this by 
purely scientific causes. The psalmist, on the other 
hand, insists on explaining it by causes which are 
purely moral. He would be quite ready to admit 
that it is a law of science or of physical nature, but 
he would maintain that it has only become so be- 
cause it is a divine law. In the psalm which we 
have placed at the head of this chapter the fun- 
damental idea is that the survival of the fittest is 
the survival of those who are most in conformity 
with the will of God; and as this psalm is gen- 
erally regarded as a preface to the whole book, 
its sentiment may be taken as representing the 
common thought of Jewish devotion. It brings 
before us two classes—those who are blessed, and 
those who are not blessed. The blessedness of 
the former consists in the fact that their life shall 
not be evanescent; that they shall be like a tree 
planted by a river, and shall have a leaf that will 
not fade. The unblessedness of the latter consists 
in the fact that their life sal be evanescent ; that 
they shall be like the chaff which the wind driveth 
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away, that their “way shall perish.” The element 
of blessedness therefore, is, in the view of the psalm- 
ist, the capacity for survival ; the element of un- 
blessedness, the incapacity. But the psalmist goes 
on to tell us that this blessedness has its ground 
not in a physical, but in a moral cause. The man 
who survives for ever does so because “his delight 
is in the law of the Lord ;” the man who vanishes 
like chaff driven by the wind does so because he is 
“ungodly.” The ultimate ground of eternal life, 
therefore, is here placed in a moral distinction, and 
the principle of survival shades into a higher prin- 
ciple—the law of retribution. 

Now there is no subject on which the present 
age is thought to be more utterly divided from the 
past than the belief in that theory called the law 
of retribution. The nineteenth century is pre- 
eminently an age of law; its leading aim is to 
reduce everything to law. The days of the psalm- 
ist were in one respect analogous. The ancient 
Israelite, like the modern scientist, not only 
believed in the existence of an unchanging and 
unchangeable law, but he believed that within the 
compass of this law every object in heaven and 
earth must somehow be included. But the differ- 
ence between the ancient Israelite and the modern 
scientist lies here: the former looked upon law as 
itself a product; the latter regards it as an ulti- 
mate scientific fact. The modern scientist, as a 
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scientist, never asks why things are so; the ancient 
Israelite never ceases to ask that question. The 
one regards law as simply the constitution of 
nature; the other views it as an expression of 
Divine will. Hence, to the one, the conception 
of law is the conception of something which is 
essentially physical; to the other, it is the recogni- 
tion of something which is emphatically spiritual. 
To the Hebrew mind every law is a law of retri- 
bution. Everything is what it is simply because 
God made it so, and God made it so with a human 
reference. Light is sown for the righteous, and joy 
for the upright in heart. The economy of the 
universe is a government in which the good man 
prospers and the evil man perishes. The one is 
heir to the kingdom of God and all its glories ; the 
other is excluded from that kingdom and debarred 
from its glories. The kingdom of God is not a 
future world, but the enjoyment of the present 
world ; its glories are not crowns and harps above, 
but wealth and possessions below. When there- 
fore it is said that the good man inherits the 
kingdom, it is thereby implied that his life shall be 
one of prosperity, that his cup shall be running 
over with all natural as well as with all spiritual 
blessings, and that he shall find an abundant 
reward in the success of his earthly labours. 
Now here is the point in which the spirit of 
modern science seems to join issue with the spirit 
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of ancient Israel. Agreeing with the ancient 
Israelite in the desire to reduce everything within 
the dimensions of an unchanging law, the modern 
scientist refuses to follow him when he declares 
that law to be retributive. The law of nature as 
expounded by the modern scientist, so far from 
being a law of retribution, is one that is indifferent 
to moral distinctions. In the strictest sense of 
the word it is no respecter of persons. It makes 
its sun to rise upon the evil and upon the good, 
without discriminating between their evil and their 
goodness. It would not indorse the distinction 
drawn by the writer of the first psalm. It would 
freely admit that to be planted by rivers of water 
and to have a leaf that does not fade, is a more 
blessed state of being than to be like the chaff 
which the wind drives away; but it would em- 
phatically deny that the difference between these 
states is a difference which originates in divine 
retribution. Divine retribution is in fact the one 
idea which the spirit of our age pronounces un- 
scientific. It declares that the facts of nature as 
observed by human experience do not warrant the 
conclusion that a man is rewarded for keeping the 
law or punished for breaking it. It points to a 
multitude of cases in which the good man seems 
to be driven like the chaff before the wind, and in 
which the wicked man appears to be planted by 
the rivers of water. Its very doctrine of the sur- 
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vival of the strongest is, as popularly interpreted, a 
denial of the doctrine that the fate of men is regu- 
lated by the proportion of their good or evil. 

Is, then, the Bible theory of retribution doomed 
to be an obsolete belief? Are we compelled hence- 
forth, in the interests of modern science, to abandon 
that conclusion of the religious sentiment which 
saw in the smiles of fortune a result of divine 
favour, and in its frowns an evidence of divine 
aversion? Let us remember that the difficulty is 
not purely a modern one. The Bible itself recog- 
nises it. The same Book of Psalms which at one 
time rejoices in the manifest congruity between a 
man’s fortune and his character, at another, is op- 
pressed with the thought that the wicked are al- 
lowed to spread like a green bay-tree. The Book 
of Job expresses the struggle of the human mind 
with precisely the same problem—the problem 
why a good man should be afflicted above men 
who do not share his goodness. Yet it is worthy 
of remark, that although Judaism felt the modern 
difficulty it never accepted the modern solution. 
The psalmist might fret because of the prosperity 
of evil-doers, but he comforted himself with the 
thought that by-and-by there would come a 
change; the writer of the Book of Job might 
lament the arbritrary inequalities which for a time 
disfigured life, but he saw at the close of his drama 
a restitution of happiness to the good. They did 
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not solve the problem, they did not try to solve it. 
Even the Book of Job does not attempt to clear up 
the mystery which it is written to evolve. It simply 
recognises the fact that in the long-run all shall be 
well with the righteous, and it is content to recog- 
nise it purely by an act of faith. There is no 
effort made to reconcile the final brightness with 
the present darkness: the presence of the darkness 
is freely admitted, but a solace is found in the 
hope that ultimately it will vanish in perfect day. 
The question is, Is there any scientific ground for 
this hope? It was accepted by psalmists and pro- 
phets on grounds not of science but of faith. Is 
there anything in the conclusions of modern science 
which makes it impossible to hold this faith ? Has 
our age passed into a view of nature which is no 
longer compatible with the acceptance of a creed 
wherein the law is benevolent to the good and 
adverse to the bad? Has the scientific sentiment 
banished that phase of the religious sentiment 
which led men to see in the actual world the pres- 
ence and the power of a retributive justice? 

Now, strange as it may seem, we venture to 
affirm that this phase of the ancient religious 
sentiment is capable of being transplanted into the 
domain of modern science. In spite of appear- 
ances to the contrary, we feel convinced that the 
ideas embodied in the first psalm are susceptible 
of being embodied in the creed of evolution, and 
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that the notion of retribution may still be incor- 
porated even in that conception of law which be- 
longs to the scientist of the nineteenth century. 
And to bring out this point, let us for the sake of 
the argument adopt the scientific term for the 
name of God: instead of speaking of God, let us 
speak of Nature, and print the word with a capital. 
Spinoza is one of those who prefer to call God by 
the name Nature. He distinguishes two kinds of 
Nature—a Nature which is brought forth, and a 
Nature which brings forth. It is only the latter of 
these, however, which, strictly speaking, we are 
entitled to print with a capital. That which is 
brought forth is merely passive; it is not in any 
sense a principle of life, and therefore it is in no 
sense an origin of the universe. Let it be under- 
stood, then, that when we speak of Nature we mean 
Nature on its active side; we apply the word not 
to that which is brought forth but to that which 
brings forth. We may assume that, by the verdict 
alike of the scientist and the psalmist, there is in 
the universe an originating Power. It does not 
matter at present whether we regard that Power 
as existing behind the universe or as constituting 
the universe itself. The psalmist takes the former 
view, the scientist the latter ; the psalmist, accord- 
ingly, calls the originating Power God, the scientist 
speaks of it as Nature. We shall not here dispute 
the point. The two names cover one fact; they 
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both imply the existence of an originating element 
in the universe, and to this extent they indicate on 
the part of science and religion the acceptance of 
a common basis. 

Let us now go a step further. Science admits 
that there exists an originating element in the 
universe, which it describes by the name of Nature, 
or that which brings forth. But science goes on 
to tell us something more. It not only admits the 
existence of an originating principle, but it pro- 
fesses to trace the rule according to which this 
principle acts—in other words, it investigates the 
law of Nature. A law in the language of science 
is a rule of action; when it speaks of a law of 
Nature it designs to indicate that the originating 
principle does not act arbitrarily but on certain 
definite lines. Now to this extent the doctrine of 
the psalmist is at one with the doctrine of the sci- 
entist. The God of the Old Testament is a much 
more theistic conception than the Mature of 
modern science; but they have both this in com- 
mon, that neither of them acts arbitrarily. The 
God of the Old Testament has bound Himself by 
the law which He has made. He not only de- 
mands that His law shall be the rule according to 
which others shall act ; He insists that it shall also 
be the rule of His own action. He elects to move 
within those lines in which He has chosen that His 
creatures shall move. He refuses to deviate from 
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that path which He has ordained that others shall 
follow—in a word, He has made Himself sub- 
ject to that law of universal government in which 
He has determined that all things shall live, and 
move, and have their being. 

In science then, as in religion, there is an origin- 
ating principle, and there is a rule according to 
which that originating principle acts; to express 
the same thing in other words, there is a law of 
Nature. We are now prepared to take a third 
step, which shall bring us still nearer to a con- 
formity between them. Every transgression of the 
law of Nature is a source of pain. It is either 
accompanied by pain at the time, or it is followed 
by pain afterwards. It is, for example, one of the 
commandments of Nature’s law that an object in 
this world shall gravitate towards the earth. Sup- 
pose that a man should attempt to break this 
commandment; suppose that instead of keeping 
his feet on the ground he should ascend a lofty 
eminence and leap into the air with the intention 
of flying, the result will be severe bodily injury, 
perhaps death. The pain incurred is the result of 
a law which has been broken, and is proportionate 
to the extent to which that law has been broken. 
This is a principle the truth of which will be freely 
admitted by modern science. Nay, modern science 
will go much further. It not only holds that the 
attempt to break a law of Nature involves pain, it 
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maintains that all pain is the result of some inter- 
ruption in the natural course of a living organism. 
Philosophically speaking, and scientifically speak- 
ing, pain is simply the protest of a living creature 
against a wrong state of things in its own consti- 
tution, simply an effort of the organism to get back 
into a right state of things. That is the reason 
why the experience of acute pain is often deemed 
a favourable symptom of disease; it indicates a 
tendency on the part of the patient to return to 
the normal condition of life. In every case the 
pain, from whatever source it comes, owes its ex- 
istence to the fact that the organism has previously 
been in a state which is not compatible with the 
exercise of its normal functions; it is the retribu- 
tion sent by Nature as the result of an interrupted 
development of its law. 

Let us take yet another step. This definition 
of pain is precisely the sense in which the Bible 
understands retribution. The earliest statement 
of the Scriptural doctrine of retribution is con- 
tained in the words of Genesis ii. 17, “In the day 
that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.” 
It is popularly thought that the words are de- 
signed to imply a threat, that they owe their 
deepest significance to the menace which they 
contain of a divine penalty. This, however, is 
not the sense in which they were understood by 
St Paul, who, as a Jew, and one versed in the 
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Scriptures of Judaism, may be accepted as a com- 
petent interpreter of the religious spirit of his 
nation. Paul says, “to be carnally minded zs 
death.” The idea clearly is that the passage in 
Genesis owes its significance to the fact that it is 
not so much a threat as a warning; that it is not 
so much the record of a penalty which God shall 
inflict if men sin, as the indication of a danger 
which men will incur in the very act of sinning. 
When I say to the child, “If you go near the fire 
you will suffer,” what do I mean? Do I intend 
to impress the child with the belief that in going 
near the fire it will expose itself to a penalty from 
me? No; what I want to convey is, that the 
character of fire is such as to involve immediate 
danger when in contact with a living organism. 
Now this, in the view of St Paul, is precisely the 
thought intended to be expressed by the writer of 
Genesis. When he says that the day of sinning 
shall be the day of death, he means to imply that 
fire burns, and that to go too near the fire is to 
incur the danger of being burned. To be carnally 
minded zs death. The act of disobedience to a 
divine principle is not simply an act which lays 
itself open to divine punishment; it is an act 
which involves in itself a process of separation 
from the divine life, and which, therefore, carries 
in its bosom the experience of a present punish- 
ment. The truth is, the deepest idea of Scripture 
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on this subject is not that of punishment, but of 
retribution. The words do not mean the same 
thing. A punishment is something which is sent 
as the result of personal demerit ; a retribution is 
something which comes as the result of a broken 
law. If I fall from the top of a house and experi- 
ence bodily injury, I cannot be said to have met 
with a punishment; my fall has been accidental, 
and therefore involves no demerit. None the less 
is my injury a retribution. It is the retribution 
which I have incurred by reason of breaking a 
law. If I had not broken the law of gravitation, 
this injury would not have befallen me; the law 
has, so to speak, avenged on me the fact of its 
violation. This, we say, is the Bible doctrine of 
retribution. Its doctrine is that the man who 
violates a law of Nature shall suffer through the 
very violation of that law, quite irrespectively of 
whether he has or has not meant to violate it. 
The whole essence of the Scriptural system lies in 
the belief that there is a natural sequence in the 
order of things, that there is a legitimate place 
which every object shall occupy in the universe, 
and that to effect, either voluntarily or involun- 
tarily, the displacement of any object, is inevitably 
to expose ourselves to the experience of injury. 
And it is here we are to look for the reason of a 
doctrine which has often appeared one of the most 
mysterious and inexplicable parts of the Old Testa- 
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ment system—the doctrine that the deeds of the 
fathers are visited upon the children. Men have 
talked much of the harshness and the cruelty of 
such a dispensation, and have pointed to the state- 
ment as a proof of the low condition of develop- 
ment in which such a notion originated. And yet, 
strange to say, the Jewish Scriptures are nowhere 
in more strict harmony with the most advanced 
stages of development, nowhere in more perfect 
agreement with the dictates of modern science. 
For what is it that, after all, this doctrine im- 
plies? Is it not simply that there exists in the 
world a principle of heredity by which we repro- 
duce the experiences of our ancestors. Modern 
science declares that it is the mark of a primitive 
age to affirm that all the sorrows of life are the 
result of personal wrong-doing. It declares that 
to call a man wicked because his lot has been 
cast in unpleasant places, is to resort to a mode 
of thinking which belongs to an age of infancy. 
Now this is precisely the view which has been 
anticipated in the Jéwish Scriptures. The Bible 
reveals that it is not written from the standpoint 
of a primitive age, or from the altitude of a period 
of infancy, by distinctly repudiating that doctrine 
which modern science repudiates. It declares that 
so far are the sufferings of life from being the 
necessary marks of a personal degeneracy, that 
these sufferings may in a multitude of cases be 
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actually referred to a totally different principle. 
it affirms that there is a law in the universe by 
which the sins of the fathers may have their pen- 
alties postponed to the second or third generation, 
and visited upon those who have not committed 
them. It is open for every man to discuss the 
justice of such an arrangement, but it is not open 
for him to deny its naturalness. Here, if any- 
where, the God of the Bible is at one with that 
principle of modern science which is called Nature. 
In both cases there is recognised the fact that there 
may be a retribution where strictly speaking there 
is no penalty ; that the pain of a violated law may 
descend upon those who have not violated it ; and 
that the medium through which it descends is a 
principle which connects the fathers with the chil- 
dren—a principle of heredity. 

It is for a similar reason that the Old Testament 
Scriptures have drawn a sharp distinction between 
an act of divine forgiveness and the remission of a 
divine penalty. We allude specially to the narra- 
tive of the prophet Nathan’s meeting with King 
David (2 Samuel xii. 13, 14). The point to be 
observed here is, that there is extended to David 
by the prophet a full and free forgiveness, “ The 
Lord hath put away thy sin.” His crime against 
Uriah is cancelled, so to speak, from the divine 
remembrance, his iniquity is blotted out, his sin is 
covered. One would imagine that, under these cir- 
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cumstances, the matter would have an end; that the 
sin being covered by God would not be allowed to 
draw after it its natural penal consequences. This, 
however, isnot the case. The sin is blotted out, but 
the consequences of the sin are allowed to remain. 
The king is forgiven, but he is expressly told that 
notwithstanding this forgiveness he will be obliged 
to bear that punishment which has resulted from 
his violation of divine law. The natural sequence 
which connects an act of crime with a bitter ex- 
perience is not to be interrupted, even though the 
penitent has been received into favour ; the union 
of sin and suffering is still to continue unbroken, 
and the penalty is to be borne, even after the par- 
don hascome. Now, we say, this distinction drawn 
by the Bible between an act of divine forgiveness 
and the remission of a divine penalty is a very 
significant and a very scientific one. It shows 
that in the mind of the Jew the idea of retribu- 
tion was distinguished from the idea of personal 
punishment. David’s personal punishment may 
be said to have been remitted ; he was no longer 
asked to receive the penalty of an injured law as a 
mandate addressed to his conscience, he was already 
a forgiven man. None the less was he still a sub- 
ject of retribution ; he had violated a law of Nature, 
and the violated law avenged itself. The retribu- 
tion which he was called to undergo was precisely 
that kind of retribution which is allowed by the 
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modern man of science to belong to the system of 
the universe—a retribution which, because it lay in 
the order of things, could not be cancelled even by 
an act of divine forgiveness. 

Let us now try to transfer the language of the 
psalmist into the language of the scientist. Let 
us see whether the words of this first psalm have 
become obsolete to the modern view of the universe. 
To test this point let us substitute for the Jewish 
word God the scientific word Nature, and let us 
apply to the latter those words which the psalmist 
applied to the former. Let us see, in short, whether 
the psalm of David is capable of being made a 
veritable psalm of science! Let us suppose that 
it read thus: “ Blessed is the man that walketh not 
in the counsel of the unnatural, nor standeth in the 
way of those who transgress the law of Nature, nor 
sitteth in the seat of those who scoff at the law of 
Nature ; but whose delight is in Nature’s law, and 
who meditates on that law day and night. He 
shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of water, 
that bringeth forth his fruit in his season; his leaf 
also shall not wither ; and whatsoever he doeth shall 
prosper. The unnatural are not so; but they are 
like unto the chaff which the wind driveth away.” 
The question is, Would such a psalm be an anach- 
ronism in the ear of modern science? Would it seem 
contrary to the truth which modern science is com- 
missioned to teach? The last clause would cer- 
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tainly be accepted unqualifiedly. The modern sci- 
entist would subscribe with all his heart to the truth 
of the doctrine “the unnatural are not so ; but they 
are like unto the chaff which the wind driveth 
away.” To the man of science the greatest sin in 
the universe is to set one’s self in opposition to the 
law of the universe—in other words, to be unnatural. 
It is a distinct part of his creed that the man who 
runs counter to Nature is thereby shortening his 
days, is putting himself out of harmony with those 
forces of life which naturally conduce to the survival 
of the organism. Accordingly, the man of science 
would freely accede to the position that the sys- 
tematic transgressor and scorner of the law of Na- 
ture is by his own act doomed to perish, and is 
liable to be driven away by every wind that blows: 
he would unreservedly admit the negative side of 
the psalmist’s doctrine—that he who violates Na- 
ture’s law is the man who is not blessed. 

But the difficulty our modern scientist would 
experience would be in accepting the positive side 
of the psalmist’s doctrine. That the transgressor 
of Nature is unblessed, he would not only readily 
grant, but strenuously maintain. ‘The case will be 
otherwise, however, when he is asked to put his 
imprimatur to the belief that the man who keeps 
the law of Nature shall be like a tree planted by 
the rivers of water, with abundance of fruit, and 
unfadingness of leaf, and undiminishedness of 
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prosperity. He will naturally ask where there 
is to be found in the universe any example of 
such prosperity. He will challenge the religious 
world to produce any single instance of a man 
whose life exhibits an unbroken round of successes 
and a perpetual fadelessness of joy. He will point 
to the representatives of the highest Christian 
life as examples of the fact that the promise of the 
psalmist is not fulfilled. Nor is it possible to refute 
such a challenge on the part of the scientist. There 
has not yet appeared in this world an illustration of 
that perfect beatitude which has been sketched by 
the pen of the psalmist of Israel. There has not 
yet been seen amongst the sons of men that life of 
which it can be said that whatsoever he hath done 
has prospered. The greatest saint has frequently, 
from a worldly point of view, been less favoured 
than the greatest sinner, and the storms which 
have encountered the man of God have not seldom 
left untouched the life of the ungodly. 

Is, then, the utterance of the psalmist unscientific? 
Is his promise contradicted by the facts of experi- 
ence? Assuredly not; the most that can be said 
is that experience has not yet realised it. For, let 
us consider how the case stands. It is quite true 
that we have never seen the altogether prosperous 
man; but have we ever seen the man who has ful- 
filled that condition which the psalmist has pre- 
scribed as the road to absolute prosperity? We 
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have not met in our experience with the life which 
has been successful in all its ways and fadeless in 
all its joys; but have we ever met with that life 
which has in all its ways walked unerringly in the 
counsels of Nature, and meditated on its law day 
and night? None would maintain more strenu- 
ously than the psalmist that we have not. The 
whole burden of his songs is this: “There is none 
righteous, no, not one.” His perfect man is by his 
own admission an ideal man. He does not exist 
in the actual life of this world; he exists as yet 
only in the anticipations of the heart. Let us sup- 
pose that the psalmist’s anticipation were to be ac- 
tually realised; let us suppose that once in human 
history there were to be seen in the natural man 
what Christians see in the Divine Man—a perfect 
human life; even then we could not expect to see 
a life of absolute prosperity. The life of the Divine 
Man Himself is professedly the life of a man of 
sorrows. It is so by reason of the sin of others, and 
by reason of the fact that the lives of others are 
inextricably bound up with our own. It is not 
enough for my prosperity that personally I should 
be able to walk in the perfect law of Nature. I 
have come into a world in which others are daily 
and hourly transgressing that law; and it is inev- 
itable that the consequences of their transgression 
should fall upon me. If I am pure and they are 
impure, it is all the more inevitable ; it is the ver- 
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dict of universal experience that the best men 
suffer soonest from the sins of the worst. Their 
suffering is not to them a penalty, but it is none 
the less a retribution; it is not a personal vengeance, 
yet it is the vindication of an outraged law. 

We arrive, then, at this conclusion: the connec- 
tion drawn by the psalmist between a life of purity 
and a life of prosperity is not a thought which 
stamps his writings with the mark of a primitive 
age. It is not an idea which has been exploded 
by the course of modern research. On the contrary, 
the course of modern research, so far as it has yet 
gone, has been thoroughly on the lines of the psalm- 
ist’s position. Modern science, like ancient Juda- 
ism, strenuously asserts that there is the most in- 
timate connection between a violation of Nature’s 
law and the experience of pain; on the negative 
side of the question they are already at one. If 
they are not yet at one on the positive side, it is 
not because the Jewish creed is an anachronism, but 
because the condition prefigured by that creed has 
not yet been fulfilled. We have never seen in 
actual experience the man of perfect blessedness 
because we have never seen in actual experience 
the man of perfect life. To meet with the perfectly 
blessed man, we would require to meet not only 
with the man perfectly holy, but with the man per- 
fectly intellectual. The law of Nature is not simply 
the law of the Decalogue ; it is the law of the uni- 
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verse itself—the condition according to which 
things alone can live. To keep the requirements 
of Nature a man would need not merely the harm- 
lessness of the dove, but the wisdom of the ser- 
pent. He would require to avoid not alone those 
acts of violence involved in breaking the Ten Com- 
mandments, but those acts of imprudence or of ig- 
norance involved in a breach of the principle of 
gravitation, or in a violation of the law of political 
economy. Every rule which conduces to the main- 
tenance of life is, scientifically speaking, a law of 
Nature ; religiously speaking, a law of God. And 
he who would inherit the promise of the psalmist 
must perfectly conform to the length and the 
breadth of that law. To be a perfect man is to be 
in perfect harmony with one’s environment, to find 
an adequate response from every side of the uni- 
verse. That stage of happy consummation has 
not yet been reached in experience, and therefore 
has not yet been tabulated in the records of 
physical science. But science is already warranted 
to say that the thought of the psalmist is ideally 
true. It is already prepared to confess that if ever 
this world shall produce a being with modes of 
mind fitted to all the modes of Nature, that being 
shall in perfect communion with Nature enjoy the 
perfect blessedness of which the psalmist sings. 
And the reason why science is prepared to make 
this concession is the testimony of its own observa- 
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tion, that wherever a mode of mind is unsuited to 
a mode of Nature, there is ever experienced by 
that mind a sense of unrest, of sorrow, or of pain. 
It has been proved to the satisfaction of science 
that all the pain in this world is the result of non- 
adaptation, that all the unrest in this world flows 
from an absence of congruity between the subject 
and the object. It has been shown with ever-in- 
creasing power that just in proportion as the adap- 
tation grows, there grows the sense of human bless- 
edness. The march of civilisation is, by the ver- 
dict of modern science, a march nearer to the re- 
alisation of that goal, and it is so because, in the 
view of modern science, that which men call the 
march of civilisation is an ever-increasing con- 
gruity between the modes of the human mind 
and the modes of universal nature. Are we not 
here brought very near to the psalmist’s own 
discovery : “In Thy presence is fulness of joy; at 
Thy right hand there are pleasures for evermore” ? 
He looks for the advent of a time of perfect bless- 
edness, and he sees it in the coming of that age 
when, to use scientific language, there shall be a 
complete congruity between the organism and the 
power called Nature. To be in full communion 
with Nature, to be at the right hand of Nature, to 
be adapted on every side of one’s being to the 
presence of that universal law which is the law of 
Nature, is, alike in the view of the scientist as in 
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the view of the psalmist, the goal of perfect happi- 
ness, the consummation towards which every soul 
should tend. And, alike in the view of the scien- 
tist as in the view of the psalmist, there is recog- 
nised the truth of the great retributive principle 
that nearness to that goal is approximation to life, 
and that distance from it is approximation to death. 
Both are at one in acceptance of the theory that 
the man who shall walk according to the law of 
Nature shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of 
water, whose leaf shall not fade, and whose fruit 
shall appear in its season. 
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CHAP LE Ree 


THE PSALMIST’S VIEW OF SIN. 
PSALM li. I-12. 


IN the previous chapter we arrived from the stand- 
point of science at a conclusion analogous to, if not 
identical with, the conviction of the religious senti- 
ment. We found that the source of all blessedness 
is to be in uninterrupted harmony with Nature, 
which in the language of religion is to say—in un- 
broken communion with God. We found that as 
a matter of scientific experiment it was admitted 
and demonstrated that the secret of dispeace, of 
sorrow, of pain, is always to be traced to some 
defect in the harmony of the organism with its en- 
vironment; which again, in religious language, is to 
say—that the secret of worldly unrest is defective 
communion with God. We found by the admis- 
sion of science that when the organism is not in 
harmony with its environment it transgresses a law 
of Nature, and that by reason of its transgressing 
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this law of Nature it becomes liable to retribution. 
The transgression of a law of Nature, therefore, is 
in the language of science synonymous with what 
in the speech of religion is known by the name of 
sin. In a well-known Christian formula sin is 
defined to be “any want of conformity unto or 
transgression of the law of God.” Substitute the 
word Nature for God, and you may transfer the 
definition of the Westminster Catechism into the 
creed of modern science. The doctrine of modern 
science recognises the fact that all the retributions 
of Nature flow either from the absence of confor- 
mity or from the presence of hostility between the 
organism and its environment. Sometimes an or- 
ganism is found to be incapable of subsisting in a 
particular soil or climate; in this case the death 
of the organism is the retributive result of that 
violation of Nature’s law which comes from want 
of conformity. It has met with retribution, not by 
doing the things which it ought not to have done, 
but by leaving undone the things which it ought 
to have done. At other times, again, we find an 
organism indulging in a life of active excesses, 
wasting its substance in riotous living, and imper- 
illing by its riotousness the substance of others. 
The result of such a life is not long delayed, and is 
speedily made manifest ; the end of such things is 
death. Yet in this case the death has proceeded 
from an opposite form of the violation of Nature’s 
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law. It has no longer come from a want of con- 
formity to the law, but from a transgression of the 
law; no longer from leaving undone the things 
which should have been performed, but from doing 
those things which ought not to have been per- 
formed. The world of science thus reveals a two- 
fold method of violating the law of Nature, exactly 
analogous to that which constitutes the twofold 
division of the well-known religious formula. 
There are some sins to which we are accustomed 
to apply the word unnatural. We commonly attri- 
bute the term to those manifestations of evil which 
reveal a bad feeling between the relationships of 
life. If a son refuses to support his parent, we 
say his conduct is unnatural. This is simply in 
scientific language to say that he is not in har- 
mony with that part of his environment which is 
most closely connected with himself. But the 
Bible would apply the word unnatural to all forms 
of sin without exception. It would agree with 
common experience, that to disregard the relation- 
ships of life is an act contrary to nature; but it 
would on the other hand maintain that the rela- 
tionships of life are much wider in their scope than 
is popularly supposed. It is unnatural that a son 
should refuse to support the declining years of his 
parent; but on Biblical principles it is equally un- 
natural that a man should attempt to injure the 
interests of his fellow-man. And the reason is, 
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that on Biblical principles the family relationship 
is one which extends to all the members of the 
human race. Judaism is commonly looked upon 
as the most exclusive of all religions—as a faith 
which recognised no brotherhood outside -the circle 
of its own nationality. From a certain point of 
view this is true, but it is not the whole truth. 
From the very dawn of its history the Hebrew 
race was impregnated with the belief that its des- 
tiny was cosmopolitan, that its mission was to all 
mankind. “In thee shall all families of the earth 
be blessed,” are the words in which the destiny 
of the nation is revealed; and through all its 
checkered history it never for a moment lost sight 
of that golden thread which bound its fate to the 
fate of other lands. That it looked upon itself as 
a peculiar people, set apart from the rest of man- 
kind, is undeniably true ; but it held itself to be set 
apart only in order that it might be a light-bearer 
to the surrounding darkness. It contemplated the 
time when all nations would be gathered within its 
own empire; but it contemplated that time only 
because it saw in its own empire the reign of the 
King of kings. It believed itself to be the reposi- 
tory of divine revelation; but at the same time it 
was deeply conscious that it held that revelation 
only in trust for humanity. Accordingly, the law 
of Judaism was a law of universal brotherhood— 
an assertion of the principle that all the families 
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of the earth were ideally and prospectively the 
branches of one family. To sin against a fellow- 
man, to violate the interests of one’s neighbour, was 
viewed as in the strictest sense an unnatural deed. 
It was an act contrary to God, because it was an 
act contrary to nature. It was a violation of that 
principle of family relationship which God had 
established in the world, and which He had made 
coextensive with the world; it broke the harmony 
of that divine household which already in the 
divine thought comprehended all the sons of men. 

Now let it be observed that in the psalm which 
we have taken as the representative of the Judaic 
view of sin, extreme stress is laid upon the fact 
that it is something unnatural, something contrary 
to the ideal order of things. This is clearly brought 
out in the words of verse 10: “Create in me a clean 
heart, O God ; and renew a right spirit within me.” 
It is implied in these words that the heart and 
spirit of man are now in an unnatural condition; 
that in order to put them into harmony with the 
life of nature they require to be renewed and re- 
created. We are so familiar with the words that 
we are apt to become oblivious to the fact that 
they cover a great paradox, that they express a 
sentiment diametrically opposite to the view com- 
monly entertained. The view commonly enter- 
tained is that the regeneration from sin is some- 
thing which lifts man into the region of the 
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transcendental and supernatural. The view of 
the psalmist is that the state of sin is itself some- 
thing opposed to the course of nature, and 
that the act of regeneration, so far from being a 
transference into the supernatural, is in reality a 
restoration into the order of the universe. The 
Bible is commonly thought to derive its peculiar 
distinction from the fact that it points man to a 
life which is miraculous and abnormal. The Bible 
itself makes a totally different claim to pre-emi- 
nence. The revelation which it professes to send 
makes its appeal to the heart of man, not on the 
ground that it is miraculous and abnormal, but on 
the ground that the present state of things is mir- 
aculous and abnormal. It bases its claim to accep- 
tance on the fact that the present condition of 
things is unnatural, that the course of nature has 
deviated from its original orbit, and thereby be- 
come unfit for its environment. It professes to 
restore the lost balance of the universe, to bring 
back the course of nature into its original orbit, 
and to re-establish the broken harmony between 
the forms of organic life and the objects which 
were designed to minister.to them. 

If the view of the Bible be accepted, the revela- 
tion which it brings, so far from being unscientific 
is really a revelation of the true road to a scientific 
position. In the view of the Bible man is not now 
in a scientific position ; he is in a position contrary 
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to nature. The nearest approach to supernatural- 
ism, according to this conception, is to be found in 
the present life of sin. The life of sin is super- 
natural in respect of being outside the order of 
nature. It is rather a remarkable circumstance 
how frequently this thought appears in the songs 
of the psalmist. In Ps. xiv. 3, it is said of trans- 
imP sii: 


d 


gressors, “they are all gone aside;’ 
it is written, “every one of them is gone back.” 
The going aside and the going back mark a separ- 
ation from the ordinary and natural track; they 
imply that the subjects of them have fallen into 
an unscientific position, into a course deviating 
from the course of nature. The same thought 
appears with even greater prominence in Ps. i. 6: 
“The.Lord knoweth the way of the righteous: 
but the way of the ungodly shall perish.’ The 
idea is, that the way of transgressors is so pathless 
that it is unknown even to God, that it cannot be 
traced even by the eye of Omniscience. In this 
bold paradox the psalmist figures the thought that 
sin is something out of the common way, some- 
thing unnatural and abnormal, something mirac- 
ulous and monstrous. To call it supernatural 
would convey a wrong impression, because we 
commonly limit the word supernatural to the 
things which are above nature; but if there were 
such a word in English as zzfvanatural, it would 
clearly express the idea of the Bible and of the 
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psalmist. Sin is something de/ow nature. It isa 
life of disorder existing in the midst of order. Its 
abnormal character is recognised by the fact that 
there is really a divine order in the universe to 
which it refuses to conform. Regeneration, instead 
of being a miraculous act, is professedly an act 
which dissipates the miracle, which dispels the 
abnormality. The heart is now existing in a cor- 
rupt state: it is unclean, and therefore it is un- 
natural; regeneration’s work is to create a clean 
heart, to restore the natural function of the organ- 
ism. The spirit is now existing in an unsteadfast 
state; the phrase “a right spirit” literally means 
a steadfast spirit. The idea is that the life of sin 
deprives man of sufficient strength to carry out the 
law of nature; he cannot remain fixed in that 
principle of action which alone leads to self-preser- 
vation. Regeneration’s work is to “ renew a stead- 
fast spirit,” to restore that equilibrium or mental 
balance which shall enable a man to persevere in 
the true course of nature. The act of redemption 
as contemplated by the Bible is an act by which 
the human soul is to be brought from a life which 
contradicts nature into union with a life which is 
natural and normal. 

In strict harmony with this conception are the 
words of this fifty-first psalm, “ Against Thee, Thee 
only, have I sinned, and done this evil in Thy sight.” 
The psalmist is popularly thought to mean that he 
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chiefly abhorred his act, not because it was com- 
mitted against society, but because it was com- 
mitted against a private individual. The meaning 
of the passage, in our opinion, is exactly the reverse. 
The psalmist wishes to say that his horror of sin 
originates in the fact that it is not merely a viola- 
tion of private right, but a violation of natural 
order. When he says, “ Against Thee, Thee only, 
have I sinned,” he is certainly addressing a per- 
sonal Being. But we must remember that al- 
though the God of the Old Testament was a 
Person, He was also more than a Person; He 
was before all things a personal Lawgiver. The 
God against whom the psalmist confesses to have 
sinned is pre-eminently and distinctively the God 
of order. He is the Being who has given law to 
the universe, and on whose law men ought to med- 
itate day and night. The psalmist condemns him- 
self because he has outraged the universal order, 
because he has come into collision with the eternal 
course of things, because he has committed a deed 
which has violated that principle of justice on which 
the pillars of the universe are based. However 
much he deplores the suffering he may have caused 
to a fellow-man, however much he regrets the loss 
he may have inflicted on a private individual, the 
main source of his remorse lies in this, that his 
deed has broken the harmony of the universe, and 
separated between himself and the God of order. 
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Perhaps, however, it may be thought that what 
renders the conception of the psalmist unscientific 
is just that word which we have used in the last 
sentence—remorse. The scientific spirit of our 
age will be ready to grant the existence of sin in 
the sense in which we have here defined it; but 
the sense in which we have here defined it does not 
necessarily include the conception of guzt. Every 
violation of nature’s law involves retribution ; but 
every violation of nature’s law does not involve 
guilt, or that sense of guilt which we call remorse. 
If I violate the law of gravitation I have violated a 
law of God as much as if I had broken the Dec- 
alogue; but I may violate the law of gravitation 
involuntarily, and as the result of concurring 
circumstances; in this case I am equally the 
subject of retribution, but I am not the subject of 
euilt. Now the tendency of modern science is 
to hold that every act of sin is produced analo- 
gously to the involuntary violation of a law of 
gravity. Modern science proposes to apply to the 
existence of sin that great doctrine by which it 
professes to explain all other things—the doctrine 
of evolution. It tells us that sin, however dis- 
orderly it may be, and however unharmonious 
with the ideal symmetry of the universe, is yet 
bequeathed from sire to son in an unbroken 
sequence of heredity, transmitted from generation 
to generation through a process over which no 
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single generation has any power. Science there- 
fore looks back with an eye of something like pity 
on the lives of those devotees who wept over their 
shortcomings. It regards the remorse of the peni- 
tent as a phase of mind which belongs to an age 
that is gone by. It thinks that it was very natural 
for prophets and psalmists to torment themselves 
with the memory of the evils they had done, but 
that had they lived in the nineteenth century they 
would have found a solace to their sorrow. The 
doctrine of evolution would have taught them that 
their tears were thrown away, that they were really 
blaming themselves for deeds which could not 
have been averted, and that the sin which they so 
much deplored was an evil precisely analogous to 
those other ills which flesh is heir to. 

Now it is rather a remarkable circumstance that 
the very psalm in which the idea of guilt is most 
prominent is also that psalm which comes nearest 
to the modern scientific view of sin. No evolu- 
tionist of the nineteenth century could have more 
strongly expressed his belief in the hereditary 
nature of moral evil than does this old psalmist of 
Israel. He says in verse 5, “Behold, in iniquity I 
was brought forth; and in sin did my mother 
conceive me.” No words could more strongly 
convey his conviction that moral evil shares the 
hereditary character of every other evil. About 
evolution in the abstract he knows nothing; he 
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knows only matters of fact. But amongst these 
matters of fact he recognises the truth that qualities 
are transmitted. He recognises this truth at the 
very time when his whole soul is possessed with 
the thought of his own personal demerit. There 
is not in the whole psalter, there is not in all 
literature, a more earnest sense of personal demerit 
than breathes in this fifty-first psalm. From be- 
ginning to end it is pervaded, permeated, inspired 
by the burden of human guilt. And yet at the 
very moment in which the psalmist feels his sin 
as the act of a solitary individual, he is perfectly 
conscious, and he gives expression to the con- 
sciousness, that he is not a solitary individual, that 
he is not the originator of his own sin, that he is 
not wholly responsible for all the evil that exists 
within him, The evil that exists within him had 
its origin in the lives of his ancestors, and was 
transmitted to him by the course of natural gener- 
ation. The psalmist, therefore, is not an object for 
modern pity, not a target for scientific patronage. 
He is thoroughly conversant with the fact with 
which modern science is conversant. He is fully 
aware that there exists in the world a principle of 
heredity, and that from the earthly side it is pos- 
sible on that principle to account for the existence 
of moral evil in any single soul. We must seek 
elsewhere for an explanation of the psalmist’s 
bitter cry than in the complacent theory that the 
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nineteenth century has entered on a stage of higher 
development. 

Let us look now at the other side of the picture. 
We have seen that in the mind of the psalmist the 
sense of heredity could exist side by side with the 
sense of guilt. Do we find that in the mind of the 
scientist the sense of heredity has expelled the 
sense of guilt? The psalmist has anticipated the 
scientist in recognising the hereditary descent of 
sin; has the scientist outgrown the psalmist by 
outliving the individual sense of guilt? Is it not 
a matter of common experience that the sense of 
cuilt, so far from being weakened by the advances 
of civilisation and culture, owes its strongest 
development to the development of the human 
mind. The ages of science are claimed by the 
scientific man as pre-eminently the ages of morality, 
the ages in which the principles of life and conduct 
are to take the place of the principles of meta- 
physics and philosophy. The man of science 
believes that sin comes by heredity; he believes 
also that disease comes by heredity. Yet the 
sense of sin gives him quite a different impression 
from that which he experiences from a sensation of 
hereditary weakness. Let us suppose that a man 
of science is a prey to that disease which is ad- 
mitted to run in families—consumption. He is in 
that case subject at one and the same time to two 
forms of disease—one physical, and the other 
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moral,—the disease called consumption and the 
disease called sin. Both of these maladies have 
one feature in common; each of them is derived 
from heredity. The scientific man is perfectly 
aware that he can trace his moral weakness to his 
father as clearly as he can trace to him his physical 
weakness. Yet the sense of his moral weakness 
involves a feeling of pain which is altogether 
absent from the sense of his physical weakness— 
that feeling of pain which we call the burden of 
guilt. He pities himself because he is a prey to 
consumption; he blames himself because he has 
been guilty of sin. How are we to account for 
this difference? Both come by hereditary descent ; 
why should only one of them convey the feeling of 
guilt? Theological prejudice will not account for 
it. We are imagining a case from which the 
element of religion is altogether excluded. We 
are quite willing to postulate the hypothesis that 
our scientific man is an atheist; it will make no 
difference to the present argument. Be he atheist 
or theist, he will as a human being, and as long as 
he retains a human heart, experience a sense of 
remorse for any wrong action he has done to a 
fellow-man, and will experience it quite irrespective 
of the fact that he can trace his wrong action to a 
principle of heredity. 

We anticipate here the answer which would pro- 
bably be given by the scientific man himself. He 
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would tell us that there is no difficulty whatever in 
explaining why the idea of guilt, which is absent 
from the physical weakness, attaches itself to the 
moral weakness. He would point to the fact that 
the moral weakness has for generations and cen- 
turies been a subject of retribution. He would 
tell us that the disease called sin has been visited 
with penalties from time immemorial, that it has 
been punished by Church and State, that it has 
involved its perpetrator in countless pains and 
dangers. He would tell us that if the disease 
called consumption had been for generations and 
centuries subjected to the same penalties it would 
by this time have suggested to the man afflicted 
with it the same idea of guilt. He would tell us 
that our impressions for the most part come from 
the manner in which our ideas have been associated, 
that deeds which have been linked with pain be- 
come inevitably repulsive to the mind. The moral 
disease has been for ages associated with the 
thought of retribution, and therefore it has ac- 
quired in the fulness of time an appearance of 
originality which seems to separate it from the 
natural course of evolution. 

Now, waiving altogether the question whether 
any circumstances whatsoever could have associ- 
ated the disease called consumption with the idea 
of guilt, we confine ourselves here to one point. 
Whatever be the reason why the idea of guilt is 
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not associated with the disease, that reason is not 
the absence of retribution. For, as a matter of 
fact, the notion of retribution is as much present 
in the disease called consumption as it is in the 
disease called sin. The man who is subject to 
consumption is a subject of retribution. Not only 
is retribution associated with his disease in zdea, it 
is associated with it in fact. We have already 
pointed out that every form of pain is in the 
strictest sense of the word retributive. We have 
seen that pain originates in the circumstance 
that there has somewhere arisen an incongruity 
between the organism and its environment. It 
is the struggle of the organism to get back to its 
original position, to regain that equilibrium and 
that equanimity which are the inevitable result of 
harmony between the organism and the things 
which surround it. Pain is accordingly the protest 
of a violated law against its violation—in other 
words, it is retributive. There is no reason what- 
ever why a man who is afflicted with consumption, 
or with any other form of disease, should not every 
day of his life associate his own pain with the idea 
of retribution, with the thought of some penalty 
exacted as the result of a violated law; yet, how- 
ever constant such an association may be, however 
uninterrupted in his mind be the sequence between 
the idea of disease and the thought of retribution, 
there will never for a moment arise the slightest 
rs) 
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impression that he has done anything wrong: by 
no combination of circumstances, by no possible 
grouping of associations, will the man in the case 
supposed ever awake to an imagination that his 
physical pain involves a sense of moral guilt. Not 
only will it be impossible for him to conceive such 
a thought spontaneously, it will be impossible for 
him to receive it at the suggestion of another; the 
moment it is presented to him it will be at once and 
unhesitatingly rejected. We are bound, therefore, 
to conclude that the explanation offered by science 
why the moral disease involves a sense of guilt not 
involved in other diseases, is an explanation which 
cannot stand. It is refuted by the facts of ex- 
perience, refuted by the positive method of science 
itself. It has been proved to demonstration that 
every disease involves the idea of retribution as 
clearly as does the disease called sin. The ex- 
planation, accordingly, why the disease called sin 
should alone be accompanied by the sense of guilt, 
is not here to be found. 

Can it be found anywhere? Such is the ques- 
tion which again and again has been asked by 
the human mind in contemplating the problem of 
its own contradictions. We are not speaking of 
the problem called the origin of evil; that is an 
insoluble puzzle. It is popularly thought that the 
Bible is distinguished from other books by the 
refusal to admit its insolubility. A greater de- 
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lusion was never conceived. The Bible nowhere 
professes to assign an origin to sin. It professes 
to indicate a time, or rather to indicate that there 
was a time, when sin began in the human race; 
but it distinctly rejects the notion that its begin- 
ning in the human race was its beginning in the 
universe. It introduces the mystery of iniquity 
with the same abruptness with which it introduces 
the mystery of Godhead. “The serpent was more 
subtil than any beast of the field.” Even if we 
appended to the narrative of Genesis the later 
narrative of “angels who kept not their first 
estate,” the Bible would not bring us one step 
nearer to the ultimate solution of the mystery ; 
for it is at least as hard to explain the origin of 
evil in the mind of an angel, as to explain the 
origin of evil in the mind of a man. The Bible, 
accordingly, nowhere speculates on this subject. 
The Psalms are full of penitence, but they never 
diverge from the contemplation of present de- 
generacy. They are concerned purely with the 
question what sin is—they do not ask why it is. 
The psalmist of Israel follows in the spiritual 
world the same method of Positivism which the 
scientist follows in the natural world. He keeps 
strictly to facts, the facts of his inner experience. 
He does not ask whence these facts originated ; 
he is content with knowing that they are there. 
We shall follow on this occasion his example. 
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We shall leave untouched that side of the ques- 
tion which he has passed by. But the point on 
which we now seek light is not a speculative one ; 
it belongs to the region of Positivism, it is prac- 
tical, it is experimental. We find two facts within 
our own experience, both of which were discovered 
by the psalmist nearly three thousand years ago. 
We find, on the one hand, that we are the subjects 
of a moral disease, which has not originated within 
ourselves, but has come down to us through an- 
cestors ; we find, on the other hand, that notwith- 
standing the fact that this moral disease has not 
originated within ourselves, we feel, in contemplat- 
ing it, precisely that sense of personal demerit 
which we would experience had we been con- 
sciously its originators. This is the paradox 
which we want to explain. Each of the facts is 
by itself undoubtedly true and perfectly undeni- 
able; each of them seems at the same time incom- 
patible with the existence of the other. Sin is a 
disease as hereditary as any other malady, and 
yet, unlike every other malady, the man who is a 
subject of it is compelled to experience a sense of 
blame; how are we to account for this? It is 
independent of all questions regarding the origin 
of evil, irrespective of all beliefs concerning Adam 
and the Garden of Eden. It lies at the door of our 
own being, and it meets us the moment we open 
the door. It is a mystery which confronts the 
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man of science as surely as it confronted the 
psalmist of Israel. Is there any possible road by 
which an escape may be found from this greatest 
paradox of human nature? 

It seems to us that we shall find such an escape 
suggested in the words of this psalm itself. It 
will be observed that when it is said, “Create in 
me a clean heart, O God; and renew a steadfast 
spirit within me,” there is an allusion made to two 
distinct parts of man’s nature; one is called the 
heart, and the other the spirit. It will be observed, 
also, that these two sides of man’s nature are not 
spoken of in precisely the same way. The heart 
is said to be naturally unclean; the spirit is de- 
clared to be simply unsteadfast. The heart is 
therefore represented as by nature in a more hope- 
less condition than the spirit. It will be observed, 
finally, that in conformity with this thought, it is 
clearly suggested by the psalmist that the heart, 
in order to be purified, requires a more radical 
work than the spirit. He calls upon God to create 
a clean heart within him; he asks Him simply to 
venew a steadfast spirit. The distinction is not 
meant to be a merely verbal one, designed to 
further the parallelism of Hebrew poetry. The 
heart, in the psalmist’s view, is absolutely cor- 
rupt, and nothing will avail but absolute regen- 
eration —in other words, the creating of a clean 
heart. The spirit, on the other hand, retains the 
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germ of right impulses, if it could only remain 
constant in their exercise. Accordingly, there is 
wanted for the spirit something less than abso- 
lute regeneration ; it will be sufficient to have it 
so renewed that it will be steadfast in its aspira- 
tions, true to itself. 

These are the facts of the case as they appear 
on the page of the psalmist. What is the inter- 
pretation of these facts? When the psalmist 
speaks of a clean heart and a steadfast spirit, he 
clearly means to distinguish two different sides of 
human nature. What is the distinction which is 
here present to his mind? Perhaps it will be best 
represented by saying that the distinction he de- 
signs to draw between the heart and the spirit is 
tantamount to the difference we desire to describe 
when we speak of the affections and the will. 
Strictly speaking, the distinction between the 
affections and the will is not a just or logical 
one. When the mind is actuated by any affec- 
tion towards an object, it is really actuated by a 
form of will; when the mind is influenced by an 
act of will, it is really influenced by a form of 
affection. The distinction, therefore, is not correct 
in logic, but it may be allowed to pass in popular 
description. We shall therefore, for the present 
purpose, adopt this division here as a descriptive 
equivalent for the eart and the sfzrit of the 
psalmist. What the psalmist means to say is 
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that in moral action the mind is influenced in 
two ways—by the feelings and by the intellect. 
It sometimes acts in obedience to the promptings 
of pleasurable or painful sensation; at others, it 
refuses to follow any guidance but that of intel- 
lectual judgment. In the former case, the psalmist 
would say that the man has been ruled by the 
heart; in the latter, he would say that he has 
been directed by the spirit. The heart and the 
spirit are therefore both forms of volition, but 
they are different forms of volition: the heart is 
the will impelled by feeling, the spirit is the will 
impelled by judgment. 

Let us proceed a step further with the psalmist’s 
analysis. In his view it is clearly implied that in 
the present state of human nature there is a great 
difference between the power of choice possessed 
by the spirit or intellectual will, and the power of 
choice possessed by the heart or sensitive will. 
The intellectual will is, in his view, still strong 
for good; the sensitive will is utterly weak and 
powerless. The intellectual judgments of the 
spirit point unerringly towards right; if its stead- 
fastness were equal to its intuition, the spirit would 
be pure. What renders the spirit impure is the 
fact that it has not strength enough to indorse 
its own moral decisions; it exhausts itself in the 
first effort, it requires to be renewed in order that 
it may be steadfast. The sensitive affections, on 
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the other hand, are greatly under the dominion of 
the animal life; they are so enslaved by inferior 
motives that they are unable, in their present state, 
to behold the right way, and before they can be 
made capable of beholding it, they will require to 
undergo a process of complete metamorphosis, 
demanding nothing less than a new creation. 

It cannot have escaped the reader that this 
analysis of the psalmist is identical with that 
analysis of man’s moral nature which is given by 
Immanuel Kant. So far from being an anach- 
ronism from the standpoint of modern science, it 
is almost an exact anticipation of the doctrine of 
one whom, of all philosophers, modern science has 
been most disposed to follow. Kant, as is well 
known, recognised a dualism in human nature. 
He, like the psalmist, was conscious that the 
moral actions of man were no longer the result of 
free choice; but he was equally conscious that 
there existed in man the belief that he was free. 
To. the German philosopher, as to the Jewish 
psalmist, there presented itself that ever-recurring 
problem, why, in one and the same being, two 
such opposite experiences could possibly dwell? 
If, in point of fact, man was not free, why did he 
feel himself to be responsible? if he felt himself 
to be responsible, why was he not free? It was 
perfectly clear to Kant that the one state could 
never have proceeded from the other. The slavery 
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of man’s animal nature could not have originated 
his sense of responsibility ; his sense of responsi- 
bility could never have given birth to the slavery 
of his animal nature. In the present state of 
things Kant could find no bridge between these 
two experiences, and therefore he was obliged to 
seek the bridge in a state of things beyond the 
present. The existence of a sense of responsi- 
bility in the midst of actual bondage constituted 
to Kant the strongest argument for immortality. 
If there was nothing in man’s actual condition 
that could account for it, it must be accounted for 
by something outside of man’s actual condition. 
There must be somewhere a supersensuous world, 
a house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens. In every moral act there is a voice 
which says to the human soul “thou shalt,” “thou 
shalt not.” It speaks with a mandate from which 
there is no appeal. It gives no reason for its 
command; its will is the only reason. It utters 
its law at the very moment when we have resolved 
to disobey it, at the very moment when we are 
actually disobeying it. If a man yields to the 
temptation of taking that which is not his own, 
the Mount Sinai within him thunders forth, “Thou 
shalt not!” If aman refuses to go out of his way 
to help a brother in distress, the Mount Sinai 
within him proclaims in trumpet-tones, “Thou 
shalt!” There are often, at one and the same 
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moment, two voices heard in the soul of man— 
contradictory voices, irreconcilable voices; but 
voices which speak together. How is such an 
anomaly to be explained? Kant says that by 
anything in the present world it cannot be ex- 
plained. Man cannot be at one and the same 
moment the maker and the breaker of the law; 
he cannot simultaneously decide to follow and to 
reject a certain course of action. There is only 
one remaining explanation. There must be a 
portion of man’s nature which, although zz the 
world, is not ef the world. The law which says 
“thou shalt,” “thou shalt not,” cannot be given by 
the same being who is already disobeying it. It 
must have come from above, and it must point to 
its fulfilment above. It tells us we are free, but 
in this world we are not free. Our freedom is 
only an idea, only a thought, only an aspiration ; 
is it to be also only an illusion? It must be so 
if this life be all. To redeem it from illusion, to 
account for the fact of its existence at all, we are 
bound to postulate the existence of a higher life 
within the soul; a life to which the soul once be- 
longed, and to which the soul shall yet return. 

It will be seen how near this modern view of 
Kant approaches, not only to the sentiment of 
the psalmist, but to the spirit of that primitive 
narrative which records the fall of man. It is 
rather singular that the latest and ripest fruit of 
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philosophy has not substantially transcended the 
philosophy of the Garden of Eden. Waiving this 
question, however, let us confine ourselves to the 
application of this theory to the words of the 
psalmist. He too has recognised a dualism in the 
nature of man. He sees a heart which is enslaved, 
and he beholds a spirit which is free; the former 
needs to be wholly re-created, the latter requires 
only to be renewed. Accordingly, the mind of 
the psalmist is conscious of a double experience, 
arising from the double side of his nature. On the 
one hand he feels that the evil within him has 
come to him by heredity; that he is bound with 
a chain which he himself did not make. On the 
other hand he feels himself to be the author 
of his own iniquity, answerable to his own con- 
science, responsible for his own actions. A para- 
dox it certainly is; but it is no more a paradox in 
the writings of the psalmist than in the works of 
the German philosopher. It is not a contradiction 
which belongs to the speculations of an infantile 
age; it is a contradiction which belongs to human 
nature itself, and which, therefore, must be repro- 
duced in all ages. Let us now see in what light 
this contradiction stands with reference to the 
creed of modern science. 

The modern doctrine of evolution is at war with 
the notion that the will is free. The very concep- 
tion of evolution is the conception of a chain in 
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which each link is rigidly connected with an an- 
tecedent link. Every moral act of the spirit of 
man is recognised in this system as the product 
of a previous act, as that is of an act earlier still. 
This is the doctrine which is commonly known by 
the name Determinism—the doctrine that a man’s 
destiny in the future has already been decided for 
him in the past; that the acts of his mind can be 
traced to mechanical causes as surely as the acts 
of his body, and that what seems the result of a 
free personality is referable to a long series of 
causes over which he has had no control. Now, 
as we have seen, the modern scientist is here 
not contradicted by the ancient psalmist. The 
psalmist has also looked out on the nature of man 
from a mechanical point of view, and he has found 
that, from a mechanical point of view, the moral 
acts of each human soul admit of being traced 
back to an indefinite past. “I was brought forth 
in iniquity ; and in sin did my mother conceive 
me,” are the words in which he expresses his sense 
that man is not free. It is a bold and uncom- 
promising statement of the influence of heredity 
in the moral world. He recognises his present 
iniquity as the result of a mental state which 
existed within him at the hour of his birth; he 
recognises it as the result of something which 
existed in his embryonic state before birth; and, 
going back further still, he recognises it as the 
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result of something which existed beforehand in 
the heart of his parent. Language could no 
more strongly indicate the psalmist’s conviction 
that there is a side of man’s moral nature which 
is explicable on mechanical principles, and on 
which, therefore, man is not free; the psalmist 
and the scientist are here at one. 

But does the creed of the modern scientist on 
this subject go no further? It does. Professor 
Huxley, Professor Tyndall, Mr Herbert Spencer, 
and all thorough-going evolutionists agree in hold- 
ing that man is not free; but they also agree in 
holding that man believes himself to be free. They 
recognise the existence of a thing in the intellec- 
tual world called consciousness—in the moral world 
conscience. They admit that this thing is of its 
kind quite peculiar, and that it gives a quite pecu- 
liar testimony. Everything in the world of nature 
testifies toa mechanical origin; conscience tells the 
soul that it is free. Such is the important fact 
which is admitted by the modern evolutionist. He 
does not indeed admit its validity ; he declares con- 
science to be in this respect subject to a delusion, 
but he abundantly concedes that its actual testi- 
mony is adverse to the mechanical view of man’s 
moral nature. 

Now we have no intention here of disputing the 
position of the scientist that the testimony of con- 
science to the existence of human freedom is a de- 
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lusion. Perhaps the theologian, certainly the Cal- 
vinistic theologian, would agree with the scientist 
in this. If the individual soul has no promise or 
potence of a life higher and larger than the life of 
its original nature, we should be disposed to say 
that the testimony of conscience zs a delusion. As 
we are not writing a theological treatise, but merely 
instituting a study in comparative religion, we 
shall not seek to inquire into this point. We shall 
accept the statement of the modern scientist that 
the testimony of conscience as to man’s freedom is 
a delusion. We accept it, however, not as a nega- 
tive but as a positive statement. We take it as 
the admission of a real fact. Science confesses 
that there is in the human soul something which 
gives a testimony adverse to all the other testimonies 
of nature on the subject of freedom. Nature says 
we are bound ; conscience says we are free. This 
testimony of conscience is, of course, to be received 
as a delusion; but even when this is conceded, it 
is marvellous enough to revolutionise the mechani- 
cal view of evolution. 

For, let us ask, Whence comes this delusion in 
the moral nature of man? What is that process of 
the mind by which, irrespective of all the mechanical 
facts of nature, and in direct antagonism to the 
verdict of these facts, philosopher and peasant 
alike arrive practically at the conclusion that their 
will is free? It will be found on examination that 
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the verdict of conscience, however delusory, really 
rests upon a premiss. It is not simply an imagin- 
ation ; if received as imaginary it must be received 
as an imagination of reason. The reason why all 
men in practical life believe their will to be free is 
the fact that the intellectual choice of the will is 
invariably in favour of right. The statement may 
seem a paradox, and in relation to the other facts 
of human nature a paradox it certainly is, but it is 
none the less unquestionably true. The intellec- 
tual will of man always decides for the right in 
preference to the wrong. The proof lies in this 
that the intellectual will of man always pronounces 
a wrong action to de wrong. At the very moment 
when a man has determined to pursue a course of 
sin, at the very moment when he is actually en- 
gaged in travelling over that course, at the very 
moment when he is experiencing the most intense 
pleasure in the pursuit of his projected wickedness, 
he confesses to himself that he is doing wrong. 
The confession may not be accompanied by any 
remorse; the predominance of the animal life within 
him may have deadened that original sensitiveness 
which he felt at the commisson of evil; but, how- 
ever deadened he may be, there never comes a 
time in which he, as a reasonable being, ceases to 
distinguish between the right and the wrong. Now 
this may seem a very trivial circumstance; its very 
commonplaceness makes it appear of little value. 
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In reality, however, it is one of the most important 
facts in the whole sphere of morals. Why do I say 
in the act of committing any crime that I am do- 
ing wrong? Would it be possible for me to say 
so unless the act had been rejected by some part 
of my nature? Right and- wrong are degrees of 
comparison; when I distinguish between them I 
prefer the one to the other. If I follow the wrong 
course, and still continue to call it wrong, I am still 
preferring the right with one part of my nature. 
If a man in the midst of the utmost degradation 
feels himself to de in degradation, his intellectual 
will has really chosen the upper path; it is only 
by such an act of choice that he could ever become 
conscious of his debasement. The drunkard may 
have become such a slave to his cups that he is un- 
able to conceive life pleasurable without them ; but 
would the drunkard like to see his child inherit the 
same tendency? The illustration is a pertinent 
one, because it shows how at one and the same 
time there is present in the human soul a sense of 
slavery and an exercise of freedom. The man 
could not endure a life of sobriety for himself; he 
could not endure anything else for his son. Here 
is a dualism—the old dualism that meets us in the 
psalmist, the modern dualism that appears in the 
speculations of Kant. We see on one side of 
human nature the presence of a chain which has 
so long bound it that it has ceased to be galling; 
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we behold on the other the act of an unfettered 
will which in the very midst of the chain insists on 
being free. On the one side, we are confronted by 
the effects of hereditary transmission, the results of 
an evolutionary process which seems to have re- 
duced the individual to the dimensions of a piece 
of mechanism ; on the other, we are met by the in- 
dividual himself refusing to receive the hereditary 
bias, powerless to shake it off, yet resolute in main- 
taining that it ought not to be. That resolution is 
the mystery of human nature, the guarantee to 
man that he is larger than he seems. It is an act 
of free choice in the midst of slavery, an admiration 
of beauty in the midst of a world whose ideal is 
shapelessness and deformity. It may bea delusion 
in him to believe that he can ever carry out his 
choice ; it may be a delusion to suppose that he 
possesses the power to break the iron chain that 
binds him; but the existence of such a delusion is 
itself his act of freedom; the presence of such a 
fancy is itself the wondrous fact that declares him 
to be a man. 

Let us now try for a moment to throw ourselves 
back into the position of the psalmist. He has 
committed, we shall say, some great act of sin. 
The popular notion, as is well known, is that this 
psalm was not dictated by any mere horror of sin 
in the abstract, but was the product of David’s 
anguish for the commission of a special deed of 

ar 
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wrong—the murder of Uriah. For our present 
purpose it matters little whether the deed of the 
psalmist has or has not been rightly identified. 
It is enough to say that he is conscious in his own 
mind of having performed some glaring act of 
transgression. The consciousness fills him with 
pain. He feels himself to be a degraded being, un- 
clean in the sight of Heaven, an outcast from the 
assembly of the just. He looks into his own con- 
science, and he beholds there a mirror of himself 
which startles him. He shrinks back from the 
image in dismay, and there rises in his heart the 
conviction that if even he, a poor sinful being, re- 
coils from the ‘sight of sin, the recoil of Divine 
Purity must be infinitely greater. In his agony of 
soul he prepares to pour forth his penitence, to 
supplicate for mercy, to pray for cleansing. Let 
us now suppose, however, that before entering on 
this supplication, there came into his mind a new 
thought. Imagine that he had begun to reason 
thus: After all, am 1 not tormenting myself un- 
duly? I am vexing my soul with the idea that 
I have committed a deed of sin; ought I not to 
remember that I did not originate my own sin? 
Should I not bear in mind that “I was brought 
forth in iniquity, and in sin did my mother con- 
ceive me”? If my sin has been hereditary, is it 
not a delusion in me to imagine that I am blame- 
worthy? This conscience of mine has been de- 
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ceiving me all along; it has been telling me that 
I am free. Ought I not to hold its testimony 
as of no value, seeing it is a testimony which stands 
opposed to the verdict of all the other facts of 
human nature? 

Now it is quite possible, nay, we should think 
it is almost certain, that such a thought did pass 
through the mind of the writer of this psalm. He 
feels, on the one hand, that he was brought forth 
in sin; he feels, on the other, that his sin is 
so blameworthy as to call forth his bitter cry for 
mercy. It is more than probable that at one period 
of his reflections the former sentiment presented 
itself as a solace to the latter, and that the know- 
ledge of his inherited tendency to evil contributed 
to dull his pain. It is quite certain, however, that 
this dulling of remorse, if it ever existed, was a 
merely temporary thing, and that the mental pain 
gained ultimately a triumphant victory over the 
momentary solace. The question is, why? If the 
sense of guilt seemed to be contradicted by the 
testimony of heredity, why did the psalmist, con- 
ceding as he did the truth of heredity, not dismiss 
the sense of guilt? It was because to him the 
majesty of the sense of guilt lay in the very fact 
that it was inexplicable. Heredity could not ex- 
plain it; heredity seemed to explain it away, to 
deny its right to existence. Everything in nature 
pointed to the conclusion that the human soul 
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was not free; the whole order of evolution said to 
the psalmist, “ Thou wert brought forth in iniquity ; 
how then canst thou help thy sin?” But to him 
the sense of guilt was authoritative, just because 
it could not be explained. The majesty of the 
moral law within him was the fact that it thun- 
dered from an invisible centre, that it spoke in 
contradiction of and in defiance of the whole order 
of mere mechanical evolution. In spite of the 
power of heredity, in spite of the admitted strength 
of evolutionary descent, in spite of the concession 
that he had really been brought forth in iniquity 
and derived his sin from parental inheritance, the 
moral law declared that he was a free man, a re- 
sponsible being, a self-possessing human soul. 
Whence could the moral law have derived so orig- 
inal a message? Everything within him spoke of 
his slavery ; this one solitary voice proclaimed him 
to be free. Whence could such a voice have 
proceeded? It could not be the utterance of 
mechanical nature, for mechanical nature speaks 
only one language—the language of necessity. It 
could not be the product of a materialistic evolu- 
tion, for materialistic evolution is by definition the 
very negation of freedom, the denial of the pos- 
sibility of being free. There was only one re- 
maining supposition :—the voice must come from 
above. Incapable of being traced to any earthly 
conditions, at variance in its message with all the 
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voices of surrounding nature, it must have de- 
scended from a height beyond the earthly, it must 
have come from a life higher than the physical. 
And so the psalmist uncovered his head before 
this mysterious, this inexplicable mandate ; bowed 
down to it just on account of its mystery, just by 
reason of its inexplicableness. He believed in the 
sense of heredity, but he found nothing super- 
natural about it; he could account for it by the 
principles of mechanical nature. But he could not 
account for a voice which in the midst of his 
prison-house told him he was free; he could not 
explain a message which in the midst of surround- 
ing materialism commanded him to act as a re- 
sponsible soul. He was compelled to receive it as 
a proof that beyond the walls of the prison-house 
there were fields of illimitable liberty, as a testi- 
mony that in the midst of material nature there 
existed the presence of a Life that was eternal, 
immortal, and invisible. The psalmist’s sense of 
cuilt was his sense of immortality and his sense of 
the presence of that God which to him was synony- 
mous with immortality. He bowed down before 
the law that told him he was guilty, because he 
recognised in that law a voice, not only above the 
noise of many waters, but above all the voices of 
all material things: it was to him omnipotent, be- 
cause it was to him supernatural. 

And here we are naturally brought to that which 
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has often appeared the most obscure feature in the 
life of ancient Israel—its hope for the future. We 
find that nation in a very peculiar position in re- 
gard to its spiritual creed. On the one hand there 
are few direct statements of its belief in a life be- 
yond the grave; on the other hand there is found 
pervading every page of its history an intense, an 
almost overwhelming, sense of sin. One feels in- 
voluntarily and instinctively that the presence of 
the latter element more than compensates for the 
absence of the former. Why had the ancient 
Israelite this overwhelming sense of sin? If he 
believed in no life beyond the present life, if there 
existed in his heart no hope of aught beyond the 
passing day and hour, why was it to him a matter 
of so much concern that he had sinned and come 
short of perfection? The psalmist himself would 
have asked, why? Nothing was to him more clear 
than the supernatural character of his own sense 
of guilt. He knew that it never came from be- 
neath, that it could never be accounted for by any- 
thing below. And just because he looked in vain 
for its origin in earthly things, he felt that its 
origin must be divine. In modern times our sense 
of guilt is derived from our belief in immortality ; 
the psalmist’s belief in immortality was derived 
from his sense of guilt. We begin by thinking of 
the future state, and then go on to consider our 
preparedness for that state ; Ze began by consider- 
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ing his standard of moral perfection, and thence he 
concluded that there must be a state beyond. He 
was brought forth in iniquity, and he inherited his 
sin as he inherited other possessions ; but he felt in 
the sense of sin what he experienced in the sense 
of no other possession—an agony of remorse. 
That remorse came to him as a message from 
above, just because he could not explain it from 
below. It was not to be accounted for by the 
things which were seen and temporal, it was not 
to be traced to the fleeting and perishable shows 
of time. Was it not therefore certain that there 
must be a life behind the seen and temporal, that 
there must be a principle of being from which all 
the elements of fleetingness and _ perishableness 
were absent? The law which said “Thou shalt 
not,’ came not from the changeful and the mu- 
table; must there not be, in order to explain its 
existence, a region where there is no longer any 
change or mutation, but where the majesty of 
moral law abides in eternal strength? Such is the 
hope of Judaism, a hope which grows out of its 
very sense of degradation. We have seen that its 
sense of degradation has not to modern science 
become an anachronism; we must now go on to 
see whether the hope which has grown out of it is 
also susceptible of being scientifically preserved. 
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THE PSALMIST’S PRINCIPLE OF CONSERVATION. 


PSALM Ixxiii. 23-28. 


THERE are certain phrases in literature which may 
be said to belong distinctively to modern times, 
specially to the times of modern science. Most 
prominent among these are the expressions, “cor- 
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relation of forces,” “principle of conservation,” and 
“principle of continuity.” The phrases have really 
all the same meaning, and denote one scientific 
fact. Modern science, like ancient philosophy and 
medieval theology, has been in search of, and pro- 
fesses to have found, a life which abides amid the 
changeful, a force which remains amid the transient, 
a principle which continues amid the fleeting and 
the perishable. It expresses this thought in vari- 
ous ways, but they all amount to the same thing. 
When it desires to indicate that all the forces of 
nature are really forms of one and the same force, 
it uses the phrase “correlation of forces.” When 
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it seeks to explain how in the various transmu- 
tations of nature there has been no real loss of 
energy, it employs the expression “principle of 
conservation.” Finally, when it wishes to convey 
its impression that there is no blank in the uni- 
verse, but that every form of life and matter is 
rigidly linked to an antecedent form, it clothes 
that thought in the statement that there exists in 
nature a “principle of continuity.” 

We have said that in the search for this prin- 
ciple modern science has been at one both with 
ancient philosophy and with medieval theology. 
We might have said that it has been at one with 
the whole human race in every age. Modern 
science is not distinguished from popular life by 
its search for a principle of continuity. All human 
life has been distinguished from other life pre- 
cisely by this search. We find the earliest traces 
of it in the old Hebrew narrative of the Tower 
of Babel. Whatever physical explanation may 
be given of that narrative, its metaphysical ex- 
planation is not far to seek. The men of that 
ancient time wanted something which would be 
their memorial for all time—something which 
would prevent their name from perishing, and 
constitute their immortality through all genera- 
tions. It was the same instinct, perhaps, which 
prompted the ancient Egyptians to rear those co- 
lossal pyramids which have been the admiration 
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of every age; it was the desire to see perpetuated 
in time their ideal of national greatness. It is 
through an analogous impulse that the Chinese 
empire has sought to establish an almost indefinite 
antiquity reaching back into the mists of the re- 
motest past; its aim has been to prove its claim 
to that attribute which it looks upon as the highest 
glory of a kingdom—the attribute of changeless- 
ness. As we pass down to more modern times, 
we find the minds of men permeated by the same 
idea—the desire to discover a principle of con- 
servation. What is the origin of that art called 
alchemy but the attempt to meet, amid the fleet- 
ing and the changeable, with a substance which 
shall be permanent and enduring? What is the 
search for the philosopher’s stone but the endeav- 
our to find a common element in all the various 
elements of nature, a single force into which all 
other forces may be correlated? What is the 
search for the elixir of life but the attempt to 
discover an abiding vital principle binding to- 
gether the ‘perishable vital forms, a something 
which continues unimpaired in the midst of all 
its fleeting manifestations? The pursuit which 
has been instituted by modern science is thus no 
novelty; it is but a continuation of that study 
which has occupied the mind and heart of human- 
ity during all the ages of its being—the effort to 
solve the problem of the permanent source of 
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things. It is but seeking in a new form an answer 
to the very ancient question, What is that which 
abides, amid the things which pass away? 

In speaking of this tendency of modern science, 
you will distinguish between the principle of con- 
servation and that principle of survival which we 
considered in a previous chapter. The principle 
of survival is that by which one form owtlives an- 
other; the principle of conservation is that by 
which one form persists ¢hrough another. The 
survival of the fittest means the power of those 
organisms which are best adapted to their en- 
vironment to outlast those organisms which are 
least adapted. The principle of conservation 
means the power of one force or substance to 
exist unimpaired through the manifestations of a 
multitude of forces. Conservation, strictly speak- 
ing, means more than survival. Survival does not 
imply more than endurance after others die; con- 
servation implies the power to keep others alive. 
It is not merely a principle of immortality, it is a 
principle of immortalising. It is really conserva- 
tion, and not simply survival, that humanity has 
all along been seeking. It is this which the 
modern scientist has sought in his correlation of 
forces. It is this which the medieval alchemist 
has sought in his transmutation of metals. It is 
this which the believers in the philosopher’s stone 
and the elixir of life have sought—not only a 
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power to be rich, and a power to live for ever, 
but a power to make rich, and a power to make 
immortal. 

Now the Jewish nation has been no exception 
to the common rule; it too has followed the search 
of universal humanity for a permanent source of 
things. Its whole religion, its whole philosophy, 
has been based upon the belief that amidst the 
forms which pass away there is something which 
remaineth, that amidst the things which wax old 
like a garment there is one which is ever the same. 
As the representative of this search of Judaism, 
we have taken the concluding verses of the seventy- 
third psalm. The subject of these verses may be 
said to be the changeless in the mutable. The 
psalmist, in the previous verses, has been record- 
ing a bitter experience through which he has 
passed. His spiritual life had undergone a pro- 
cess analogous to what, in the scientific world, 
would be called a dissipation of energy. The 
first freshness of his faith had been lost, the 
original fervour of his piety had been cooled. 
He had looked out upon the world as it actually 
was, and had begun to feel that there was a seem- 
ing incongruity between the divine promise and 
the existing state of things. The righteous had 
received a pledge of God’s sustenance, and it ap- 
peared as if that sustenance were given to the 
wicked. The holy men of the earth had been 
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promised the wealth of the land, and it seemed 
as if that wealth had been reserved for the unholy. 
In the contemplation of these facts the psalmist 
himself had become unholy. The force of his 
spiritual life had been dissipated, the strength of 
his animal life had increased. He expresses his 
conviction of this decline in very strong terms in 
verse 22—“So foolish was I, and ignorant: I was 
asa beast before thee.” The thought manifestly 
is that the spiritual life within him had been 
undergoing a process of death, and that the 
animal life which had once been repressed by 
the spirit had come into fresh power. At length, 
however, a change had dawned. The temporary 
decline of faith had been arrested, and the spiritual 
life had bounded back to its original fervency. 
The turning-point was marked by the psalmist’s 
discovery of his own degradation, by his recogni- 
tion of the comparative weakness of his life under 
the eclipse of faith, “I was as a beast before thee.” 
But now he makes a discovery more potent still, 
and carrying a more far-reaching conclusion. He 
finds that even in his process of death the prin- 
ciple of divine life had never fora moment been 
absent from him, that even in the deepest decline 
of his spiritual being there had been an unbroken 
union between God and his soul. This is really 
the thought which breaks forth in the words of 
verse 23—“ Nevertheless I am continually with 
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thee.” “Nevertheless,” in spite of the apparent 
deadness, in spite of the seeming dissipation of 
energy, in spite of the actual loss of power, the 
contact between his soul and the Spirit of the 
Eternal had never ceased. God had always been 
with him, even when he was unconscious of God ; 
in the midst of death he had been in life. And 
the same idea appears in still stronger form in the 
words of verse 26—“ My flesh and my heart fail- 
eth: but God is the strength of my heart, and my 
portion for ever.” He sees in God not simply a 
Being who survives, but a Being who conserves. 
He might have contented himself with saying that 
though his own poor flesh and heart had failed, 
the life of the Eternal continued. But he says 
more than that; he declares that the life of the 
Eternal has become /zs life, the life of that very 
flesh and heart which had been subjected to death, 
God not only lives, but He lives in the psalmist’s 
finite being, in his fainting heart, in his failing 
flesh. The one primal force not only abides, but 
keeps all other forces abiding. “I am continually 
with thee :” we might have expected him to have 
said, “Thou art continually with se,” yet the trans- 
position is not accidental, and not void of signifi- 
cance. He wants to give emphasis to the fact 
that his own frail personality is made permanent 
by its union with the primal force; that his own 
fainting heart and failing flesh are rendered strong 
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and enduring because they have come into contact 
with the life of the Eternal. 

From this brief analysis, it will be seen what is 
implied by the seemingly irrelevant words, “Thou 
shalt guide me with Thy counsel, and afterward 
receive me to glory.” At first sight one might be 
disposed to ask what this hope of immortality had 
to do with the matter ; what was the connection of 
thought between the psalmist’s recovery from his 
spiritual decline and his conviction that there ex- 
isted a life of glory beyond? But when we look 
deeper, we see that the connection is close and 
intimate. What the psalmist really says is this: I 
have been already passing through a process of 
death. My spiritual life has been at the lowest 
ebb. I have been reduced very nearly to the 
condition of the beast of the field. Nevertheless, 
through the shadow of this valley, I have been pre- 
served alive. I have been preserved by no strength 
of my own. That which has kept me alive is a 
continuous and unbroken contact which, uncon- 
sciously to myself, has subsisted between me and 
a higher life. In the valley of the shadow the life 
of the Eternal has been with me; God has held 
me by my right hand. Is not this the miniature 
of that greater transition still which I shall make 
in bodily death? If the life of the Eternal has been 
unconsciously guiding me in the sinking of my 
spiritual nature—if amid the seeming extinction of 
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my moral being the cord that binds me to the 
Eternal has not been broken,—have I not every rea- 
son to believe that it will also remain unbroken in 
that hour when the powers of my physical being 
shall faint and fail ? 

It is in this light that a fact becomes intelligible 
which in any other light is inexplicable ; we allude 
to the extreme hopefulness with which the writers 
of the Old Testament contemplate the eternity of 
God. There is no subject from which the mind is 
naturally more apt to shrink; it overpowers the 
imagination, it overwhelms the reason. And yet 
no one can study the Old Testament records with- 
out being impressed with the truth that it is this, 
and nothing else than this, which constitutes the 
Jewish hope of futurity. We have often been struck 
with the direct statement of this fact in Habakkuk 
i. 12, “Art Thou not from everlasting, O Lord 
my God, mine Holy One? we shall not die.” It 
will be seen that in those words the prophet 
actually bases his hope of immortality on his con- 
viction of God’s eternity. Natural instinct would 
have suggested the contrary ; it would be disposed 
to read thus, “ Art Thou not from everlasting ? what 
then are we, that we should expect to share Thine 
everlastingness?” The prophet’s view on the other 
hand is, that because the attribute of eternity 
belongs to God, there is every reason to believe 
that it shall belong to man,—‘ Tou art from ever- 
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lasting, therefore we shall not die.” But if we read 
this utterance in the light of the seventy-third psalm, 
we shall find that the paradox vanishes, and that 
the conception of the prophet becomes luminously 
clear. If in the view of Judaism God had been 
simply a being outside the soul, it would have been 
presumption in the creature to have claimed eter- 
nity on the ground that He was eternal. But in 
the view of Judaism God was not a being outside 
the soul: He was the life of the soul itself. Every 
devout Jew felt what the writer of the seventy- 
third psalm felt when he declared that notwith- 
standing his sins and shortcomings he was con- 
tinually with God. Eternity in his conception was 
not something to which his soul might attain after 
death; it was something to which his soul must 
attain zoz, if it would live for an hour. We find 
this thought expressed in the twenty-seventh verse 
of this psalm, “ They that are far from thee shall 
perish.” The words are not meant as a prophetic 
statement, but as the statement of a universal 
principle. They do not tell what the psalmist 
conceives will happen in the future, but what he 
believes will always happen where the Spirit of 
the Eternal is absent from the life of man. To 
him God is the fountain of life, and absence from 
God is the fountain of death ; to be near to God is 
to be within the range of immortalising influences, 
to be far from God is to perish. Accordingly, the 
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Jew would have thoroughly understood these words 
of the New Testament, “ Because I live, ye shall live 
also ;” they are the exact parallel of the words of 
his own prophet, “Thou art from everlasting: we 
shall not die.’ God was everlasting, but God was 
a part of his own soul; his own soul, therefore, was 
a sharer in the divine eternity. Because he was 
able to say, “I am continually with thee,” he was 
equally able to add, “ Thou art the strength of my 
heart, and my portion for ever.” 

It may seem, however, that in this exposition of 
the creed of Judaism we have already left science 
far behind. It may seem that we have risen into a 
region of transcendentalism whither the modern 
scientist would not seek to follow. What analogy, 
it may be asked, is there between the principle of 
conservation as it appears in the doctrine of evolu- 
tion and the principle of conservation as it appears 
in the sentiment of the psalmist? In the doctrine 
of evolution the conserving principle is a law of 
nature; on the lips of the psalmist the conserving 
principle is a supernatural life. How can the 
scientist be asked to abandon his study of nature 
for the pursuit of that which is by hypothesis 
supernatural ; to leave the investigation of known 
causes for the investigation of a cause which he 
himself holds to be conjectural? It was easy for 
the psalmist, believing as he did in an everlasting 
Personality, and believing that this everlasting 
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Personality was in contact with his own soul, to 
look forward with confidence to the future and say, 
“Thou art the strength of my heart, and my 
portion for ever.” But how can science entertain 
this confidence—that is to say, scientifically enter- 
tain it? The man of science may be also a man 
of faith, and as such he may look forward to the 
hope of the psalmist, but surely even then he will 
not maintain that his hope is scientific; must he 
not content himself at best with the modest ground 
that he is in possession of a faith which science has 
not yet disproved, and which he may be allowed to 
occupy till the light of reason shall come? 

But are we quite sure that there is, after all, such 
a great gulf fixed between the Jewish conception 
of immortality and the scientific conception of 
conservation? May it not be found on a closer 
view that under different forms they are both 
essentially at one? What is the leading thought 
which underlies the idea of evolution? Is it not 
the refusal to admit any interruption in the chain 
of nature, the refusal to recognise any beginning 
of that chain? Evolution is the opposite of crea- 
tion. It denies that there ever can have been in 
the universe a time when nothing existed, that 
there ever was a period in which there was an 
absolute blank of being. Accordingly, it holds 
that creation in an absolute sense is impossible. 
It declares that, go back so far as we may in the 
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search for causes, we shall never go back so far as 
to find ourselves behind the birth of all causes; we 
shall always be in the presence of something from 
which other things have their being. Now this is 
commonly thought to be a statement allied to 
atheism. Yet if we consider it more deeply we 
shall see that, instead of being atheistic, it is pre- 
cisely that statement which is made by every 
theist, and which every theist demands as the 
postulate of his creed. Theism as much as evo- 
lution is the denial of a possibility of blankness 
in the universe. The theist as strenuously as the 
evolutionist holds that there never was a time in 
which something was not. He too affirms that, 
however far we may go back in our search for 
causes, we will never arrive at that stage in which 
the principle of causation shall cease. Accord- 
ingly, he too is a powerful advocate for the doctrine 
that in an absolute sense creation is impossible. 
All the creations which the theist recognises are 
simply the creations made by a power already 
existing. He will not admit that power itself to 
be created ; he declares it to be eternal. His very 
belief in God is an affirmation of the principle that 
there is in the universe a Being who is uncreated. 
Strange therefore as it may seem, the evolutionist 
and the creationist ultimately meet together. They 
both end in the same conclusion—the recognition 
that there is something eternal in the universe. 
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They differ only as to the names by which they 
designate it; the evolutionist calls it Nature, the 
theist calls it God. 

Now we are not going to dispute about the use 
of names, nor are we here concerned to inquire 
whether the scientific notion of Nature is com- 
patible with the theistic notion of God. But we 
want to direct attention to a single point, and the 
only point which is here relevant. Whatever be 
the incongruity between the scientific notion of 
Nature and the theistic notion of God, there is one 
respect in which they are agreed ; they both attrib- 
ute to their object the possession of immortality. 
The God of the theist and the Nature of the 
scientist are both eternal; they are uncreated, and 
therefore they are immortal. It is impossible for 
the evolutionist to escape from this position with- 
out destroying the doctrine of evolution itself. If 
he decides to stop short in his search for causes, 
and to imagine a time in which the whole mechan- 
ism of the universe sprang into being spontaneously, 
he is of course at liberty to do so, but in doing so, 
he is deserting the field of evolution and taking 
possession of a field from which evolution is ex- 
cluded. If he decides to remain in the sphere of 
evolution he has thereby committed himself to the 
belief that there never was a time in which some- 
thing was not—in other words, that the universe 
never had an absolute beginning. But in com- 
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mitting himself to this belief he is making to the 
religious sentiment a more important concession 
than he knows. He is really accepting all that 
the Jew accepted—the belief in the existence of a 
Power which has been of old for ever, which has 
existed before the mountains were brought forth, 
or the earth was formed, or the stars rolled in 
their courses. The evolutionist, just because he is 
an evolutionist, has signed a creed and confession 
wherein he recognises the fact that there is some- 
thing immortal in the universe. It is not merely 
a recognition of the hope that something wi2/l de 
immortal; it is the admission that the existence 
of an immortal element has been already proved, 
the confession that Nature itself exhibits the pres- 
ence of a power which has been able to subsist 
and to persist through all the changes incidental 
to material things. 

We have said that this concession is more im- 
portant than at first sight it might seem. It is not 
a scientific proof of the soul’s immortality, but it 
helps to suggest a pathway whereby such a proof 
might become scientific. When we pass from the 
sphere of religion to the sphere of science, we are 
apt to be confronted by a spectre of despair. It 
seems to us at the outset as if there were no meet- 
ing-place between that life of the Eternal pre- 
supposed by Judaism and that life of nature rec- 
ognised by science; the former is by definition 
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immortal, the latter is to all outward appearance 
evanescent and transitory. One is disposed to 
ask what right the spirit of man has to imagine in 
the heart of the universe a permanence which the 
universe itself does not reveal. But the doctrine 
of evolution has helped us out of this difficulty. 
Inimical as it is supposed to be to the commonly 
received conclusions of the religious sentiment, it 
has yet supplied a missing link between the con- 
clusions of that sentiment and the experiences of 
science. It has shown us that, however changeful 
and transitory the phenomena of the universe may 
be, there lies beneath these phenomena something 
which admits of neither change nor transition, 
something which abides continually amidst forms 
which are passing away, and preserves its distinc- 
tive character unaltered through all generations: 
it has revealed that the life of nature is already 
an immortal life. 

Can we go any further in our analysis? Can 
we bring any nearer to ourselves this immortal 
element which science recognises in nature? We 
have seen, in speaking of Judaism, that the pre- 
miss “ Thou art from everlasting” does not of itself 
warrant the conclusion “we shall not die.” To 
render that conclusion warranted, we must assume 
that the everlasting life of the Eternal has come 
into special contact with the human soul. Can 
we assume this in relation to that immortal ele- 
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ment which science recognises in nature? Con- 
ceding that there exists in the universe an abid- 
ing Force, how does the immortality of that Force 
contribute to my immortality? Now there is a 
point admitted by science which is here well 
worthy of consideration. In the view of the evo- 
lutionist, in the view specially of Mr Herbert 
Spencer, the contact between the primal Force 
and the transitory forces of nature is not some- 
thing to come: it is already an accomplished fact. 
The Force recognised by Mr Spencer is not merely 
a power that is persistent, but a power that is im- 
manent. It not only exists unchanged through 
all the transmutations of natural phenomena; it 
exists unchanged in the heart of these transmu- 
tations. It is itself the source of these changes 
amongst which its permanence abides. It is pres- 
ent beneath all vicissitudes, it continues amid all 
fluctuations, it underlies all fleeting movements ; 
it is the one amongst the many, the changeless 
amid the mutable. Here, therefore, as in the sys- 
tem of Judaism, we are confronted by a power 
which not only reveals immortality, but which re- 
veals immortality in union with the things which 
are mortal. Without being liable to death, it lives 
amidst the dying; without being susceptible of 
either increase or diminution, it manifests its stead- 
fastness through the increase and the diminution 
of the forces which it generates. 
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It may be said, however, that it is just here 
wherein the weakness of the argument consists. 
This abiding Force, existing unchanged through all 
manifestations, is yet unable to preserve these man- 
ifestations themselves from change. It underlies 
all phenomena, and its permanence is unaffected 
by all phenomena, but it survives all phenomena. 
It is independent of the life of the individual, 
and it dies not when the life of the individual 
dies, but it does not prevent the life of the in- 
dividual from dying. The Force which abides 
under the water of a river is always the same 
Force ; but not one drop of that water is for a mo- 
ment the same: it exists in unity as a whole, but 
its unity is constituted by the perpetual disappear- 
ance and replacement of individual elements. The 
Force which underlies the light of the sun is for 
ever the same; yet not one beam of that light is 
for an instant identical: the ray on which we gaze 
this moment is not the ray on which we shall gaze 
the following moment ; the unity lies only in our 
perception. These are not new facts: they are as 
old as the days of Heraclitus ; but on that very ac- 
count they have all the more claim to acceptance 
and all the more weight in argument. The argu- 
ment which they offer would seem to be against an 
individual immortality. They lead us to ask what 
advantage there is in accepting the belief of the 
psalmist or in recognising the conclusion of the 
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scientist. What does it matter whether there be 
or be not an abiding Force, if it abides only by the 
destruction of all individual forces? What does it 
signify whether we may or may not believe in the 
existence of a permanent principle in nature, if it 
is manifest to the most common observation that it 
is only the permanence of the river which remains 
amidst the disappearance of its individual drops ? 
Is not the life of the individual the only thing 
which makes immortality desirable? Has either 
Judaism or modern science found a place for the 
being of the concrete form? Granting that there 
is a Power which exists from everlasting, and that 
this Power is not apart from, but immanent in the 
works of nature, is there not still wanted a link to 
that chain of reasoning which would connect the 
immortality of the everlasting Power with the im- 
mortality of those creatures which live and move 
within it ? 

Doubtless there is. It seems to us, however, 
that this link has been supplied by the testimony of 
the human soul. It is quite true that the river 
keeps its unity by the disappearance of its individ- 
ual drops, that the light preserves its distinctive- 
ness by the vanishing of its individual rays. The 
permanence of the abstract Force in every depart- 
ment of material nature exists only amid the death 
of the concrete and manifested forces. But there 
is one department of nature which some call ma- 
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terial, and some immaterial, but to which, whatever 
view be taken of its character, the rule does not 
apply. Leaving out of account altogether every 
theory regarding the future, it is undeniably true 
that in the life of the present the individuality of 
the human soul is preserved alive amid the disap- 
pearance of other individualities. The abiding 
Force in nature which manifests itself by causing 
other concrete lives to die, manifests itself by caus- 
ing this concrete life to live. There exists in the 
spirit of man a phenomenon which we call con- 
sciousness. What it is we do not know; whence 
it comes is a matter of dispute. We shall not in- 
quire into either of these questions ; we shall not 
contend here either with the spiritualist or with the 
materialist ; we shall keep to facts recognised by 
both. It is a fact recognised by both that, what- 
ever be its essence and from whatever source it has 
come, consciousness now exists. It seems a very 
commonplace statement, and yet it contains one of 
the most striking of paradoxes. For what do we 
mean by that word consciousness? We mean 
nothing less than the continuity of individual ex- 
istence in the midst of individual death. Every- 
thing around man is passing away. Every object 
on which he looks is disappearing from his view 
even as he gazes. That which he calls a river is 
not the river which he saw a moment ago; that 
which he terms the sunshine is a different sunshine 
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from that which he designed to name. His own 
body is undergoing a perpetual series of changes ; 
not one particle of the physical nature of the child 
remains in the physical nature of the man. And 
yet to the view of the man everything is identical 
—the river, the sunshine, the physical body. Noth- 
ing of his childhood remains in his manhood, yet 
his manhood feels that it is in essence the same as 
his childhood ; he is quite convinced that he is the 
same individual who used to sport and play as a 
boy. This feeling is what we call consciousness, 
It is a unique fact in nature. It contradicts the 
experience of the river and the sunshine and every 
material thing. Here, for once in the universe, 
that absolute and primal Force which underlies all 
phenomena and subsists through the death of phe- 
nomena, has manifested itself by keeping a pheno- 
menon alive. Here, for the first time in the circle 
of creation, we are confronted by the spectacle of 
a concrete force which has been able to subsist 
through the changes of other forces, and has held 
its individual life undiminished amid the complete 
dissolution of its whole environment. Conscious- 
ness, as we know it, is like a mariner who is per- 
petually shipwrecked but never drowned. Every- 
thing around it is submerged ; mast, sails, and rig- 
ging are rent asunder ; the planks of the ship itself 
are severed by the waves. But through the sur- 
rounding destruction consciousness remains intact; 
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it stands unharmed upon the sea of life, and claims 
its continuity amid the perishable. 

Let us now apply this truth of experience to the 
words of the psalmist of Israel,—‘My flesh and 
my heart faileth: but God is the strength of my 
heart, and my portion for ever.” He had, as we 
have seen, been passing through a spiritual crisis 
—his old self had passed away, his old ideals had 
been submerged, his old hopes had perished. Yet, 
amidst a total change of environment, amidst the 
failing of the flesh and the fainting of the heart, 
he was conscious that the essence of his person- 
ality remained the same. He was conscious that 
his individual nature, at the very time when natu- 
rally it ought to have died, had been preserved 
alive by the power of the Eternal. He concluded 
that if the power of the Eternal was able to pre- 
serve his individual life through a complete change 
of environment in this world, it was equally able 
to preserve his individual life through that com- 
plete change of environment which should mark 
his transition from this world into the world to 
come; and he expressed his confidence in that 
conclusion by uttering the words of hope and 
consolation,—*“ Thou shalt guide me with Thy 
counsel, and afterward receive me to glory.” 
The psalmist believed in a principle of conser- 
vation which was able at the end of life to usher 
him into another life; and he did so precisely on 
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the ground that he had discovered a principle of 
conservation which even in the present life had 
been the sole source of his continuance. Far 
removed as his conception seems to be from the 
scientific standpoint of the nineteenth century, we 
have found that essentially the standpoints are the 
same. We have found that the evolutionist of our 
age, like the psalmist of ancient Israel, recognises 
in the universe a principle of conservation—recog- 
nises the existence not only of something which is 
itself immortal, but of something which has the 
power to immortalise. We have seen that this 
principle of immortality, though throughout ma- 
terial things it manifests itself amid the death of 
concrete forms, has yet in the consciousness of the 
human soul exerted an immortalising power. Of 
every particle of man’s physical organisation it 
may be said, “My flesh and my heart faileth.” 
The house of his earthly tabernacle has, even 
while he dwells on earth, again and again been 
dissolved, again and again constructed anew. 
Often has it been sown in corruption and raised 
in incorruption, sown in weakness and raised in 
power, sown in dishonour and raised in glory, 
sown a natural body and raised a spiritual body. 
Yet through all these changes the consciousness 
has persisted, through all these burials and resur- 
rections the personality has remained the same. 
The individual man has lived amid the destruction 
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of his first environment; the tenant has retained 
possession of the field after the house which 
was built on it has been dissolved. All this by 
the verdict of modern science has been effected 
through the agency of that primal and absolute 
Force which underlies all things and comprehends 
all things. With such premisses as these to rest 
upon, is not the modern scientist entitled to draw 
the conclusion which was drawn by the ancient 
psalmist—that the nature of the universe warrants 
a hope of immortality? Is he, too, not entitled to 
say that a Power which is able to preserve him 
from death in the midst of earthly life is able to 
preserve him from death when earthly life has 
come to its close? If the abiding Force of nature 
has kept him alive already through the many dis- 
solutions of his earthly tabernacle, has he not 
reason to hope that it will keep him alive in that 
final dissolution wherein his latest earthly taber- 
nacle shall pass away? If he can now say, amid 
the present failing of the flesh, “Thou art the 
strength of my heart,” may he not expect to say 
in the latest failing of all, “Thou shalt afterward 
receive me to glory”? 
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CHALE. ia Remon: 
CONCLUSION. 


WE have now passed under review the leading 
doctrines of the religious sentiment. We have 
placed them side by side with the doctrines of 
modern science, in order to subject them to the 
full glare of comparison. As the result of that 
comparison we have arrived at a definite con- 
clusion. In every single case we have been led 
to the inference that the light of modern science 
has not thrown into the shade the ancient verdict 
of the religious sentiment. We have found that 
the faith of the Book of Psalms is not an anach- 
ronism ; that notwithstanding the vast interval 
which divides it from modern culture, it is still 
capable of being made a manual of devotion to 
the scientific mind. 

The question on which we have been engaged 
is a vital one, more vital than any other question 
of apologetics. All other questions of apologetics 
relate to the circumference of religion ; this refers 
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toits centre. It has frequently been asked whether 
the scepticism of the nineteenth century is more 
or less virulent than the scepticism of the pre- 
ceding age. We are disposed to say that in one 
sense it is less virulent, in another sense, more 
The scepticism of the previous century was louder 
than that of our own. It was more vehement, 
more ribald, more polemical; it attacked religion 
for the sake of attack, and with the desire of 
obtaining the victory. The scepticism of the nine- 
teenth century is never ribald, and rarely abusive ; 
its attack is not generally prompted by the desire 
of victory, but oftener by a sad compulsion. The 
modern man of science, when he assails the truths 
of the past, assails them frequently against his 
will. However strongly he may protest that they 
are at variance with the modern conception of 
nature, he is not ashamed in his inmost heart to 
acknowledge that he rejects them with sorrow, 
and parts from them with regret. To this extent 
the scepticism of the nineteenth century is more 
mellowed than the scepticism of the eighteenth. 
But from another point of view it is stronger. Its 
mode of attack is softer, but its point of attack is 
more central. The scepticism of the eighteenth 
century was only an assault upon outworks; the 
scepticism of the nineteenth has laid siege to the 
citadel. The attack on the outworks might be 
conducted, and was conducted, by men who pro- 
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fessed to have the spirit of religion, and who, had 
the outworks been destroyed, would have professed 
to retain the spirit of religion still. But the attack 
which is made by the scepticism of our age is 
one which, if successful, must destroy the spirit of 
religion itself. The question is no longer whether 
a particular book of the Bible is genuine. It is 
no longer whether miracles are possible. It is no 
longer even whether supernatural Christianity can 
be recognised as true. It is whether there be or 
be not a supernatural at all. It is whether the 
conception of God is any longer compatible with 
that conception of nature at which the scientist 
has now arrived. In the controversy of the former 
age men might lose one outwork without aban- 
doning their system of defence; they might even 
erect another bulwark in the place where the last 
had been destroyed. But the scepticism of our 
age, if successful, must render the future defence 
of religion impossible—for it is concerned mainly 
with the question whether religion has a right to 
exist. 

But there is another respect in which the scep- 
ticism of the nineteenth century is concerned with 
a vital question. The discussion which it raises 
must be settled by each mind now and here. The 
subject will not bear a suspension of judgment. 
The theological controversies of the past were of 
a different order. Men might weigh the arguments 
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for and against any doctrine, and might then de- 
cide to take the case ad avizandum, They might 
refuse, and refuse with advantage, to make up their 
minds on a question which had strong arguments 
on both sides, and on whose decision important 
issues. depended. This was probably the attitude 
actually assumed by the large majority of those 
who witnessed the theological discussions of the 
last century. They contemplated the battle be- 
tween the Christian and the Deist, between the 
Trinitarian and the Arian, with the interest of 
spectators rather than of partisans. They were 
more interested in the winning of the argument 
than in the establishment of the truth; they eulo- 
gised the victor, and then they hung up the ques- 
tion. But the question of the nineteenth century 
cannot be hung up. It relates not to a dogma 
but to a sentiment—the religious sentiment itself. 
It is concerned with the inquiry whether the 
heart’s conception of God is compatible with the 
intellect’s conception of Nature. Suppose that a 
man should decide to suspend his judgment on 
that subject. Suppose that to accomplish this end 
he should resolve to keep his religious sentiment 
for the present in abeyance, what would be the 
result of such a course? If prolonged indefinitely, 
it could only end in the destruction of the religious 
sentiment. An intellectual dogma can be recalled 
at any time. The mind may refuse to think of it 
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for a succession of years, and at the end of that 
period may come back to it with renewed fresh- 
ness and vigour. But to suspend for a series of 
years an exercise of the religious sentiment is 
inevitably to destroy that sentiment. The re- 
ligious sentiment, like every other sense, can only 
continue to subsist by continuing to be exercised. 
If it cease to be exercised for an indefinite period, 
it will die. Accordingly, the question at issue 
between the religion and the science of our age 
admits of no postponement. The mind of each 
individual man must settle it for himself, and 
settle it previous to entering on any other theo- 
logical field. It is only through the presence and 
the power of the religious sentiment that any theo- 
logical field can be trodden, and to suspend this 
presence and this power is effectually to bar the 
gate against all further progress. 

It is from a forecast of the extreme gravity and 
importance of this question that we have been 
prompted to devote to it the preceding pages. 
We have tried to express on paper a record of 
that inward struggle which we ourselves have felt, 
and a record of that process by which, in our own 
mind, the struggle has been lulled to rest. It 
by no means follows, of course, that the train of 
thought delineated in these pages will have a 
similar effect upon the reader; the amount of 
evidence which to one mind would be absolutely 
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satisfactory may to another be trifling and in- 
sufficient. If, however, we have in any measure 
succeeded in directing attention to a possible 
harmony between the conclusions of the scien- 
tific intellect and the intuitions of the religious 
sentiment, we shall have done all that it was in 
our purpose to do. The gain, indeed, to religion 
from success in such an effort would be greater 
than at first sight one might naturally suppose. 
It is not that any new light would be thrown on 
any special theological system. It is net that a 
solution would be offered of problems which tend 
to present themselves as contradictions. The ad- 
vantage gained would be of a more preliminary 
nature. The solution of the question which we 
have proposed to answer would derive its main 
value from this; that it would clear the way for 
asking other questions. The danger of that diff- 
culty which presses on the nineteenth century lies 
in the fact that, until it is removed, it bars the 
threshold of all inquiry. If it be a matter of 
doubt whether the religious sentiment is still en- 
titled to retain its validity, there must, in the 
meantime, be a paralysis of all religious thought ; 
and a paralysis existing in the meantime is in 
danger of becoming a perpetual one. As a pre- 
liminary to all investigation, as a condition neces- 
sary to all inquiry, it is requisite that first and 
foremost there should be an annulling of that 
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seeming divorce which exists between the con- 
clusions of science and the verdict of religious 
intuition; it is only in the annulling of that 
divorce that religious thought can regain that 
energy and elasticity which are demanded for 
the prosecution of study. 

But let us consider, on the other hand, what 
would be the effect of a marriage between the 
doctrines of the scientist and the intuitions of the 
psalmist. It would be something more than a 
compromise. It would not merely indicate that 
henceforth science and religion would be allowed 
to pursue their separate ways unmolested by one 
another. It would not even merely indicate that 
difficulties in religion might henceforth be solved 
on the principle of Bishop Butler, by producing 
equal difficulties in the sphere of science. What- 
ever might be the advantage of such a power, it 
would amount to less than the advantage of a 
marriage ; it would, at best, be simply an alliance. 
What a marriage between science and religion 
contemplates, is a result much deeper than that; 
it is nothing less than a transference into the one 
of the thought peculiar to the other. It contem- 
plates the power to look with a religious eye on 
that system of nature comprehended by modern 
science ; it contemplates the ability to look with 
a scientific eye on that world of religion compre- 
hended by the ancient psalmist. When the union 
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to which we look forward be complete, it shall 
involve an exchange of predicates; it shall give 
a religious. view of nature and a scientific view of 
Providence. It shall enable a man in the field 
of physical science to feel that he is engaged in 
an exercise of devotion; it shall enable a man 
in the field of actual devotion to feel that he is 
pursuing a track in harmony with physical science. 
This, and nothing less than this, is the degree of 
unanimity which is necessary to form an adequate 
union between the speculations of the nineteenth 
century and the meditations of ancient Israel. It 
is not enough that science and religion should 
cease to fight against each other; it is not even 
enough that they should consent to help each 
other. Their relation will not be perfect as long 
as their two fields lie contiguous; it will not be 
perfect as long as there are two fields at all. To 
consummate their union the two fields must be- 
come one. When I take up the book of the 
psalmist and read the words, “O Lord, Thou hast 
searched me, and known me; Thou knowest my 
down-sitting and mine up-rising, Thou under- 
standest my thought afar off,’ I must be able 
to feel that I am speaking to that primal Force 
which presides over the law of evolution. When 
I take up the writings of Mr Herbert Spencer and 
read how that primal Force which presides over 
the law of evolution manifests itself in all things, 
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I must be able to feel that I am listening to a 
description of that very mode of divine imman- 
ence which the psalmist eulogises as the Searcher 
and Knower of my heart. 

‘We have now to observe that if this union 
should ever be completed, it will complete the 
triumph of the Bible as an appeal to human need. 
There are two things which this nineteenth century 
requires as the conditions of a developed religion 
—a perfect ideal of man, and a scientific doctrine 
of God. It is conceded by all classes that the 
former has been already realised. In the moral 
ideal of the Son of Man the New Testament has 
taken its place as one of the most powerful forces 
of social life. The science of our day, however 
much it may be opposed to Christian dogmatics, 
has reverently bowed its head before the ideal of 
Christian purity. It is on this ground that the 
New Testament is, in our age, generally preferred 
to the Old. Science freely admits that it has not 
outgrown Christian morality; it only professes 
to have outgrown Jewish monotheism. If, how- 
ever, it should be found that Jewish monotheism 
is no more an anachronism than Christian moral- 
ity, we shall at last have in the Bible a complete 
manual .of devotion. We have confessedly re- 
ceived an ideal of purity which is fully abreast 
of the age—an ideal which has not been super- 
annuated by the advance of time or the develop- 
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ment of culture, but which stands in the blaze of 
the modern light, with its eye undimmed, and its 
natural strength unabated. It would complete 
the picture if the satisfaction of man’s moral 
ideal could be supplemented by the satisfaction 
of his intellectual one, if the Old Testament por- 
trait of God should be found to be as capable of 
modern contemplation as the New Testament por- 
trait of man. 

There is a point in connection with this subject 
which is well worthy of attention. Between the 
morality of the New Testament and the religious 
faith of the Old there exists one great analogy. 
If we inquire what is the reason of that marvellous 
ascendancy which the morality of the Gospel has 
acquired over all other moralities, we shall find 
that, humanly speaking, it lies in the fact of its 
many-sidedness. The moral system of the Gospel 
does not profess to come with original elements ; 
it professes to derive its originality from the fact 
that it combines old elements. It is essentially 
a system of reconciliation. It gathers together 
those ethical creeds of the past which in their 
isolation had stood to one another in relations of 
mutual enmity. It unites under one rule systems 
which when standing apart had seemed incapable 
of any other attitude than hostility. It combines 
the philosophy of the Epicurean, the philosophy 
of the Stoic, and the philosophy of the Platonist. 
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It incorporates the tendency to self-preservation 
with two other tendencies, which in the light of 
ordinary nature are supposed to be its opposites— 
the love of our neighbour, and the love of God. 
It leaves out of account no phase of the human 
mind, it eliminates from its view no element of 
human nature. The distinctive feature of its pro- 
vision is its universal adaptiveness, its power to 
meet man in every possible sphere and in every 
possible circumstance. Hence it is that the Gospel 
morality has been universally accepted as an ideal 
of that life which man ought to live. It has been 
received by the representatives of every country, 
and kindred, and people, and tongue—has been 
eulogised by the voices of a multitude which no 
man can number. The catholicity of the praise 
has proceeded from the catholicity of the system. 
Men have yielded their homage to that which has 
manifested an interest in their practical needs, and 
in proportion as their needs have been various, the 
homage has been correspondingly various. The 
Gospel morality can claim to be an original power, 
because for the first time in history it has suc- 
ceeded in finding a meeting-place for the ethical 
systems of the past. 

But if we consider the religious faith of the Old 
Testament, we shall find that it bears precisely the 
same relation to other faiths as the morality of the 
New Testament does to other moralities. The 
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Old Testament conception of God is a monothe- 
istic conception ; but it is not merely on account of 
its monotheism that it has been able to survive 
so long. It is rather because it embodies a sys- 
tem of monotheism so rich and varied as to 
comprehend within its folds other and contrary 
systems. The Supreme Being of Judaism is com- 
monly thought to possess exclusively the attribute 
of unity; this is a mistake. He is indeed pre- 
sented to our view as one God, besides whom there 
is no other; but within this unity of nature He 
encloses a vast variety. On the very opening 
page of the Jewish Scriptures the divine image is 
declared not to be single but dual; and to be made 
in the image of God is said to be equivalent to 
being created male and female. In this bold ut- 
terance Judaism has already united elements which 
in other religions have remained either hostile or 
separate. It has recognised in the unity of the 
divine nature the operation of a twofold life, the 
action of a force which is masculine and the recep- 
tivity of a force which is feminine. And all 
through the Jewish history we find ourselves prac- 
tically reminded of this dual life of God. Some- 
times we are called to contemplate the energy of 
a masculine Divine Will, ruling arbitrarily in the 
armies of heaven and speaking imperatively among 
the inhabitants of the earth; at such times the 
spirit of the worshipper cannot feel the sense of 
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freedom. At other times, again, we are confronted 
by an exactly opposite spectacle. We find our- 
selves in the presence of a Being whose prerogative 
it is to listen to the supplications of His creatures, 
to hear the groaning of the prisoner, to loose those 
that are appointed to death; the masculine has 
given place to the feminine element, and the soul 
of the worshipper rises into the liberty of the sons 
of God. 

If we look at the subject from another point of 
view, we shall meet with a new illustration of the 
same dualism. In one aspect the God of the Old 
Testament is intimately connected with His works. 
He is the breath of that life in which all things live, 
and move, and have their being. No pantheist 
could more strongly express his sense of the union 
subsisting between the world and God than do the 
writers of the Jewish Scriptures at certain moments 
of their religious experience. Take, for example, 
that wondrous hymn of praise to the God of nature 
which appears in the twenty-ninth psalm. Every 
object in the universe, however minute, every act 
in the universe, however trifling, is equally declared 
to be a note in the voice of God. The voice of the 
Lord is pronounced to be the moving cause of all 
things. It resounds in the waters, it rolls in the 
thunder, it breaks the cedars, it divides the flames 
of fire, it shakes the wilderness, it presides over 
the birth of creature forms. Nay, its influence 
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does not stop here. The same voice which re- 
sounds in the waters and rolls in the thunder is 
declared to be the moving power of those com- 
paratively humble forces which emanate from 
human hearts. When the psalmist says, “In His 
temple doth every one speak of His glory,” he 
designs to convey the thought that the hymns of 
praise which issue from earnest souls are them- 
selves simply the utterance of the divine voice 
within ; and that the religious life of man, instead 
of being a mere groping of the human spirit after 
God, is in reality the Spirit of God Himself direct- 
ing our spirits into communion with His life. 

All this indicates the sense of a very intimate 
union between the human and the divine, a union 
infinitely nearer than that of any earthly relation- 
ship, a union equal to that which any pantheist 
could desire. But it is not long before we are 
impressed with the fact that in the mind of the 
Jewish writers there was another side of the sub- 
ject. There were times in their religious experi- 
ence in which the object of their worship presented 
Himself in an opposite light. There were times 
in which their sense of God’s greatness manifested 
itself not in the contemplation of His infinite near- 
ness but in the thought of His infinite distance, 
If at one moment the psalmist of Israel is im- 
pressed with the proximity of the divine voice to 
the voices of nature, at another he is overwhelmed 
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with a conviction of the boundless gulf which 
separates the life of the creature from the life of 
the Creator; at such seasons he is disposed to cry, 
“What is man, that Thou art mindful of him?” 
If in the one aspect he touches a side of God’s 
nature which is allied to pantheism, in another he 
gets a glimpse of that side which is allied to 
deism; if in the one he feels the sympathy of the 
mystic, he experiences in the other the distance of 
the agnostic. It is by reason of this double con- 
sciousness of God that the writers of the Old 
Testament seem divided between ascribing to Him 
the attributes of personality and the mystery of a 
Power that transcends description. Sometimes they 
speak of Him in terms purely anthropomorphic ; 
they describe Him as smelling a sweet savour, as 
looking down from heaven upon the children of 
men, as coming down from the skies to examine 
the Tower of Babel. At others, and these are the 
majority, they insist pertinaciously on the impos- 
sibility of representing God. They declare that 
He is beyond the power of definition, and that it 
is impious to define Him. It is this which has 
prompted the second commandment of the Deca- 
logue, “ Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven 
image.” It is this which has inspired the later 
Isaiah to exclaim, “To whom then will ye liken 
God ? or what likeness will ye compare unto Him ?” 
He feels that to stand beneath the canopy of 
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heaven ought alone to be enough to refute the 
tendency to image-representation. The bound- 
lessness and fathomlessness of the abysses of 
nature reveal to the eye of the prophet the pres- 
ence of a Power which is indeed all-comprehend- 
ing, but which at the same time is uncomprehended, 
and it seems to him that it would be blasphemy 
towards that Power if man should seek to repre- 
sent what the heaven of heavens cannot contain. 
“Why askest thou after my name?” are the words 
put into the divine lips in the narrative of that 
marvellous struggle which the spirit of Jacob ex- 
perienced under the stars of Peniel. It shows 
that already in that early age the spirit of Judaism 
had declared itself, and had declared itself in 
favour of worshipping an invisible God. It had 
refused to admit that any name would represent 
the Almighty, that any definition would describe 
the directive power of nature. It had elected to 
place its faith in a Being whom the eye was unable 
to see, had consented to repose its confidence 
in a Power which the intellect could not under- 
stand. 

The truth is, notwithstanding the charge of nar- 
rowness which is so frequently preferred against 
the Jewish worship, the religious intellect of the na- 
tion is distinguished by its catholicity. The God 
of the Old Testament is presented to us in an atti- 
tude which makes Him potentially the God of the 
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whole earth, which already predicts the time when 
He shall be known and acknowledged amongst 
all nations. The ancient Israelite approached the 
object of his worship under a variety of names, and 
he employed the variety just in order to indicate 
that none of the names was final, none adequate to 
represent the whole. When he wanted to speak of 
Him as He manifested Himself in nature, he called 
Him Elohim. When he desired to describe Him 
as He revealed Himself in the national history, he 
termed Him Jehovah. When he sought to por- 
tray Him as the object of religious adoration and 
the source of religious aspiration, he addressed 
Him by the name of Adonai. The variety of ap- 
pellatives indicated a variety of aspects. It im- 
plied that the God of the Old Testament was not 
to be pictured in a single form, not to be revealed 
in a solitary attribute. He was to present a dif- 
ferent phase of His being to the different moods of 
separate minds—nay, to the different moods which 
distinguished the same mind at separate times. It 
was through this variety of aspect that the God of 
the Old Testament remained an object of worship to 
a nation which many times changed its nationality. 
Of all the peoples of the earth, the children of Israel 
have had the most diverse fortunes. Again and 
again they have been transplanted from their native 
soil. From the days when the patriarch Abraham 
migrated into Egypt, until the days when the Mac- 
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edonian empire stretched its arms over the Jewish 
nation, they have never retained a permanent pos- 
session of their soil. In every one of these trans- 
plantings their national consciousness was modi- 
fied ; in every one of these foreign sojourns their 
national life was affected. And yet it is a crown- 
ing testimony to the universality of their religion 
that in the midst of all these changes their worship 
remained unchanged. It is a crowning testimony 
to the essential catholicity of Judaism, that even 
in so foreign a soil as that of ancient Alexandria 
it was able under the inspiration of a Philo Judzus 
to take root in a philosophic form. Such constancy 
amid surrounding mutability could only have mani- 
fested itself in a faith which was naturally catholic 
in its sympathies and essentially cosmopolitan in 
its aims. 

It would not, therefore, surprise us to find that 
the faith of the Jewish Scriptures has been able to 
stand yet one other transplanting. It would not 
surprise us to discover that a religious sentiment 
which has been capable of subsisting through so 
many different modes of culture has been capable 
of subsisting through yet one mode more. It would 
not be strange if a worship which could adapt it- 
self to so diverse a mould as the philosophy of 
Alexandria should succeed in adapting itself to the 
scientific culture of the nineteenth century. That 
it has so succeeded, it has been the aim of these 

we 
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pages to prove. If the proof has been satisfactory, 
if the religious sentiment of the Old Testament is 
really recognised to be in harmony with the scien- 
tific spirit of this age, we may obtain light on a 
practical problem which has often appeared dark 
and difficult. There are two forces at work in 
modern society for the propagation of missionary 
enterprise—the force of scientific education and 
the force of religious culture. It is popularly 
thought that these have a totally separate province ; 
it is not seldom feared that they may lead to op- 
posite issues. The religious missionary may teach 
the truths of religion; but if the scientific mission- 
ary should teach at the same time the truths of 
evolution, will not the seed be rooted up in the 
very hour of planting? The question is a perti- 
nent and a perplexing one, and one which presses 
for an early answer. Surely there could be no 
answer more well-timed and more satisfactory than 
to show that the provinces of the two forces are 
not separate after all; that the missionary interest 
of religion is the same as the missionary interest of 
science ; and that the study of the laws of Nature 
will prove identical with the study of the law of 
God. 
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Essays. 1 vol. 
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ELIOT. Novels by Gzorcx Exror. Cheap Edition. Adam Bede. Il- 
lustrated. 3s. 6d., cloth.—The Mill on the Floss.  Illus- 
trated. 3s. 6d., cloth.—Scenes of Clerical Life. Illustrated. 
3s., cloth.—Silas Marner: the Weaver of Raveloe. Illus- 
trated. 2s. 6d., cloth.—Felix Holt, the Radical. Illustrated. 
38. 6d., cloth.—Romola. With Vignette, 38. 6d., cloth, 

——— Middlemarch. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

—— Daniel Deronda. Crown 8v0, 78. 6d. 

——— Essays. |New Edition. Crown 8vo, ss. 

caper Impressions of Theophrastus Such. New Edition. Crown 

VO, 58. 

The Spanish Gypsy. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 53s. 

The Legend of Jubal, and other Poems, Old and New. 

New Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Wise, Witty, and Tender Sayings, in Prose and Verse. 

Selected from the Works of GzorcE Huiot. Highth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

The George Eliot Birthday Book. Printed on fine paper, 


with red poder, and handsomely bound in cloth, gilt. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
And in French morocco or Russia, 5s. 

ESSAYS ON SOCIAL SUBJECTS. Originally published in 
the ‘Saturday Review.’ A New Edition. First and Second Series. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

EWALD. The Crown and its Advisers ; or, Queen, Ministers, 
Lords and Commons. By ALEXANDER CHARLES en F.S.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

FAITHS OF THE WORLD, The. A Concise History of the 
Great Religious Systems of the World. By various Authors. Being the St 
Giles’ Lectures — Second Series. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

FARRER. A Tour in Greece in 1880. By RicHaRD RIDLEY 
Farrer. With Twenty-seven full-page Illustrations by Lorp Wrnpsor. 
Royal 8vo, with a Map, eaxs. 

FERRIER. Philosophical Works of the late James F. Ferrier, 
B.A. Oxon., Professor of Moral Philosophy and Political Economy, St Andrews. 
New Edition. Hdited by Sir ALEx. Grant, Bart., D.C.L., and Professor 
LUSHINGTON. 3 Vols. crown 8vo, 348. 6d. 

Institutes of Metaphysic. Third Edition. 10s. 6d. 

Lectures on the Early Greek Philosophy. Third Edition, 

108. 6d 

Philosophical Remains, including the Lectures on Early 
Greek Philosophy. 2 vols., 24s. 

FLETCHER. Lectures on the Opening Clauses of the Litany 
delivered in St Paul’s Church, Edinburgh. By Joun B. Fuirrcuer, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 

FLINT. The Philosophy of History in Europe. By Roper 


Fuint, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Divinity, University of Edinburgh. 2 vols. 
8vo. [New Edition in preparation. 
Theism. Being the Baird Lecture for 1876. Seventh Edi- 
tion, Crown 8vo, 7S. 6d. 
Anti-Theistic Theories. Being the Baird Lecture for 1877. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, ros. 6d. 
Agnosticism. Being the Croall Lectures for 1887-88. 
[In the press. 
FORBES. Insulinde: Experiences of a Naturalist’s Wife in the 
Hastern Archipelago. By Mrs H. O. Forsss. Post 8vo, with a Map. 8s. 6d. 
FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. Edited 
by Mrs OurpHANT. Price 2s. 6d. For List of Volwmes published, see page 2. 
FOTHERGILL. Diana Wentworth. By CaroLine FOrHERGILL, 
Author of ‘An Enthusiast,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s. 6d. 
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FULLARTON. Merlin: A Dramatic Poem. By RatpH MaciEop 


FULLARTON. Crown 8v0, 55. 


GALT. Annals of the Parish. By Joun Gaur. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 
— The Provost. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 

Sir Andrew Wylie. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 

The Entail ; or, The Laird of Grippy. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


Prayers for Social and Family Worship. Prepared by a 
Special Committee of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. En- 
tirely New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Feap. 8vo, red edges, 2s. 

Prayers for Family Worship. A Selection from the com- 
plete book, Fcap. 8vo, red edges, price 1s. F 
Scottish Hymnal, with Appendix Incorporated. Pub- 
lished for Use in Churches by Authority of the General Assembly. +. Large 
type, cloth, red edges, 2s. 6d. ; French morocco, 48. 2. Bourgeois type, limp 
cloth, rs.; French morocco, 2s. 3. Nonpareil type, cloth, red edges, 6d. ; 
French morocco, 1s. 4d. 4. Paper covers, 3d. 5. Sunday -School Edition, 
paper covers, 1d. No. x, bound with the Psalms and Paraphrases, French 
morocco, 8s. No. 2, bound with the Psalms and Paraphrases, cloth, 2s. ; 
French morocco, 3s. 
GERARD. Reata: What’s in a Name. By E. D. Gxrarp, 


New Hdition. Crown 8vo, 6s. ae 
Beggar my Neighbour. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The Waters of Hercules. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


GERARD. The Land beyond the Forest. Facts, Figures, and 


Fancies from Transylvania. By E.Gerarp. In Two Volumes. With Maps 
and Illustrations. 25s. 


GERARD. Lady Baby. By DororHea Grrarp, Author of 


‘Orthodox.’ 3 vols. crown 8vo, 258. 6d. 


GERARD. Stonyhurst Latin Grammar. By Rev. JoHN GERARD. 
Feap. 8vo, 3s. 

GILL. Free Trade: an Inquiry into the Nature of its Operation. 
By RicuarpD GILL. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

——— Free Trade under Protection. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


GOETHE’S FAUST. Translated into English Verse by Sir THEo- 
poRE Martin, K.C.B. Part I. Second Edition, post 8vo, 6s. Ninth Edi- 
tion, feap., 3s. 6d. PartII. Second Edition, revised. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 

GOETHE. Poems and Ballads of Goethe. Translated by Professor 
AyToun and Sir THEopoRE MArrTIN, K.C.B. Third Edition, feap. 8vo, 6s. 

GOODALL. Juxta Crucem. Studies of the Love that is over us. 


By the late Rev. CHARLES GooDALL, B.D., Minister of Barr. With a Memoir 
by Rev. Dr Strong, Glasgow, and Portrait. Crown Svo, 6s. 


GORDON CUMMING. At Home in Fiji. By C. F. Gorpon 


Cummina, Author of ‘From the Hebrides to the Himalayas.’ Fourth Edition, 
post 8vo. With Illustrations and Map. 7s. 6d. 


A Lady’s Cruise in a French Man-of-War. New and 

Cheaper Edition. 8vo, With Illustrations and Map. ras. 6d. 
—— Fire-Fountains. The Kingdom of Hawaii: Its Volcanoes, 
and the History ofits Missions. With Map and Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo,ess. 


——— Wanderings in China. New and Cheaper Edition. 8vo, 


with Illustrations, 10S. : 
—— Granite Crags: The Y6-semité Region of California. II- 
lustrated with 8 Engravings. New and Cheaper Edition. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


GRAHAM. The Life and Work of Syed Ahmed Khan, C.8.I. 
By Lieut.-Colonel G. F. I. GRaAwAm, B.S.C. 8vo, 14s. 
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GRANT. Bush-Life in Queensland. By A. C. Grant. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
GRIFFITHS. Locked Up. By Major Arraur GRIFFITHS, 


Author of ‘ The Wrong Road,’ ‘ Chronicles of Newgate,’ &c. With Illustrations 
by C. J. Stantuann, R.I. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


HAGGARD. Dodo and I. A Novel. By Captain ANDREW HaGGARD, 
D.S.0. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 


HALDANE. Subtropical Cultivations and Climates. A Handy 
Book for Planters, Colonists, and Settlers. By R. C. HaLpaNneE. Post 8vo, 9s. 


HALLETT. A Thousand Miles on an Elephant in the Shan States. 
By Hott 8. Hatxerr, M. Inst. C.E., F.R.G.S., M.R.A.8., Hon. Member Man- 
chester and Tyneside Geographical Societies. Svo, with Maps and numerous 
Illustrations, 21s. 

HAMERTON. Wenderholme: A Story of Lancashire and York- 
shire Life. By Purip GirperT HAmeErton, Author of ‘A Painter’s Camp.’ A 
New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HAMILTON. Lectures on Metaphysics. By Sir WinL1AmM Hamit- 
TON, Bart., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. 
Edited by the Rev. H. L. Manse, B.D., LL.D., Dean of St Paul’s ; and JoHN 
VeitcH, M.A., Professor of Logic and Rhetoric, Glasgow. Seventh Edition. 
2 vols. 8vo, 248. 

Lectures on Logic. Edited by the Same. Third Edition. 

2 vols., 24s. 

Discussions on Philosophy and Literature, Education and 

University Reform. Third Edition, 8vo, 21s. 


Memoir of Sir William Hamilton, Bart., Professor of Logic 
and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. By Professor Vreircu, of the 
University of Glasgow. 8vo, with Portrait, 18s. 


Sir William Hamilton: The Man and his Philosophy. 
Two Lectures delivered before the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution, 
January and February 1883. By the Same. Crown 8vo, 28. 


HAMLEY. The Operations of War Explained and Illustrated. By 
Lieut.-General Sir Epwarp Bruce Hamuey, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., M.P. Fifth 
Edition, revised throughout. 4to, with numerous Illustrations, 308. 


——— National Defence ; Articles and Speeches. Post 8vo, 6s. 
——— Shakespeare’s Funeral, and other Papers. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Thomas Carlyle: An Essay. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 
On Outposts. Second Edition. 8vo, 2s. 
Wellington’s Career ; A Military and Political Summary. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 
Lady Lee’s Widowhood. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
‘Our Poor Relations. A Philozoic Essay. With Illus- 
trations, chiefly by Ernest Griset. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
HAMLEY. Guilty, or Not Guilty? A Tale. By Major-General 
W. G. Hamuey, late of the Royal Engineers. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


HARRISON. The Scot in Ulster. The Story of the Scottish 
Settlement in Ulster. By Joun Harrison, Author of ‘Oure Tounis Col- 
ledge.’ Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. 


HASELL. Bible Partings. By E. J. Hasett. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
—w— Short Family Prayers. Cloth, 1s. 
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HAY. The Works of the Right Rev. Dr George Hay, Bishop of 
Edinburgh. Edited under the Supervision of the Right Rev. Bishop STRAIN. 
With Memoir and Portrait of the Author. 5 vols. crown 8vo, bound in extra 
cloth, £1, 1s. The following Volumes may be had separately—viz. : 
The Devout Christian Instructed in the Law of Christ from the Written Word. 2 
vols., 88s. —The Pious Christian Instructed in the Nature and Practice of the Principal 
Exercises of Piety. 1 vol., 48. 


HEATLEY. The Horse-Owner’s Safeguard. A Handy Medical 
Guide for every Man who owns a Horse. By G. 8. Hratiey, M.R.C.V.S. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The Stock-Owner’s Guide. A Handy Medical Treatise for 


every Man who owns an Ox ora Cow. Crown 8yo, 4s. 6d. 


HEDDERWICK. Lays of Middle Age; and other Poems. By 


James Hepprerwick, LL.D. Price 3s. 6d. 


HEMANS. The Poetical Works of Mrs Hemans. Copyright Edi- 
tions.—One Volume, royal 8vo, 5s.—The Same, with Illustrations engraved on 
Steel, bound in cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d.—Six Volumes in Three, fcap., 12s. 6d. 

SeLect Porms or Mrs Hermans. Fcap., cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 


HOME PRAYERS. By Ministers of the Church of Scotland and 
Members of the Church Service Society. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 


HOMER. .The Odyssey. Translated into English Verse in the 
Spenserian Stanza. By Partie StanHope Worsutey. Third Hdition, 2 vols. 
fcap., 12s. 


The Iliad. Translated by P. S. Worszny and Professor 
CONINGTON. 2 vols. Crown 8V0, 218. 

HUTCHINSON. Hints on the Game of Golf. By Horacz G. 
Hurcuinson. Fourth Edition. Feap. 8vo, cloth, rs. 6d. 

IDDESLEIGH. Lectures and Essays, By the late Earn or 
IDDESLEIGH, G.C.B., D.C.L., &c. 8vo, 16s. 

INDEX GEOGRAPHICUS: Being a List, alphabetically arranged, 
of the Principal Places on the Globe, with the Countries and Subdivisions of 
the Countries in which they are situated, and their Latitudes and Longitudes. 
Applicable to all Modern Atlases and Maps. Imperial 8vo, pp. 676, 218. 

JAMIESON. Discussions on the Atonement: Is it Vicarious ? 
By the Rev. Gnorce Jamtnson, A.M., B.D., D.D., Author of ‘ Profound Pro- 
blems in Philosophy and Theology.’ 8vo, 16s. 

JEAN JAMBON. Our Trip to Blunderland ; or, Grand Excursion 
to Blundertown and Back. By Jean Jampon. With Sixty Dlustrations 
designed by CHARLES DOYLE, engraved by Dauziet. Fourth Thousand. 
Cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 6d. Cheap Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. Boards, es. 6d. 

JENNINGS. Mr Gladstone: A Study. By Louis J. Juynines, 
M.P., Author of ‘Republican Government in the United States,’ ‘The Croker 
Memoirs,’ &c. Popular Edition, Crown 8yo, 1s. 

JERNINGHAM. Reminiscences of an Attaché. By Husrrt 


EK. H. Jernincuam. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, ss. 
Diane de Breteuille. A Love Story. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


JOHNSTON. The Chemistry of Common Life. By Professor 
J. F. W. Jounston. New Hdition, Revised, and brought down to date. By 
ARTHUR Hersert Cuurcu, M.A. Oxon.; Author of ‘Food: its Sources 
Constituents, and Uses,’ &c., &c. Illustrated with Maps and 102 Engravings 
on Wood. Complete in one volume, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. Re- 


vised, and brought down to date. By Sir Cuartes A. CamERoN, M.D., 
F.R.C.S.1., &c. Fifteenth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 
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JOHNSTON. Catechism of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. 
An entirely New Edition, revised and enlarged, by Sir Cuares A. CAMERON, 
M.D.,F.R.C.8.1. ,&c. Eighty-sixth Thousand, with numerous Illustrations, 1s. 


JOHNSTON. Patrick Hamilton: a Tragedy of the Reformation 
in Scotland, 1528. By T. P. Jounston. Crown 8vo, with Two Etchings. 55. 

KENNEDY. Sport, Travel, and Adventures in Newfoundland 
and the West Indies. By Captain W. R. Kennepy, R.N. With Illustrations 
by the Author. Post 8vo, r4s. 

KER. Short Studies on St Paul’s Letter to the Philippians. By 
Rey. Witi1am Lee Ker, Minister of Kilwinning. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

KING. The Metamorphoses of Ovid. Translated in English Blank 
Verse. By Henry Kine, M.A., Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford, and of 
the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo, ros. 6d. 

KINGLAKE. History of the Invasion of the Crimea. By A. W. 
KINGLAKE. Cabinet Edition, revised, Illustrated with Maps and Plans. Com- 
plete in 9 Vols., crown 8vo, at 6s. each. The Vols. respectively contain: 
I, Taz ORIGIN OF THE WAR. II. RusstA Met anv Invaprep. III. Tue 
BatrLe or THE Atma. IV. SepasToPpoL ar Bay. V. THE BATTLE oF 
Bauactava. VI. THe Bartte or INKERMAN. VII. WINTER TROUBLES. 
VIII. and IX. From tHE Morrow oF INKERMAN TO THE DEATH oF LORD 
RaGuan. With an Index to the Complete Work. 

History of the Invasion of the Crimea. Demy 8vo. Vol. 
VI. Winter Troubles. With a Map, 16s. Vols. VII. and VIII. From the 
Morrow of Inkerman to the Death of Lord Raglan. With an Index to the 
Whole Work. With Maps and Plans. 28s. 

Eothen. A New Edition, uniform with the Cabinet Edition 
of the ‘ History of the Invasion of the Crimea,’ price 6s. 

KNOLLYS. The Elements of Field-Artillery. Designed for the 
Use of Infantry and Cavalry Officers. By Henry KNo.tiys, Captain Royal 
Artillery ; Author of ‘From Sedan to Saarbriick,’ Editor of ‘Incidents in the 
Sepoy War,’ &c. With Engravings. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

LAWLESS. Hurrish: a Study. By the Hon. Emiry Lawtezss, 
Author of ‘A Chelsea Householder,’ &c. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 

LEE. Glimpses in the Twilight. Being various Notes, Records, 
and Examples of the Supernatural. By the Rev. Grorcr F. LEe, D.C.L. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

LEES. A Handbook of Sheriff Court Styles. By J. M. Luus, 
M.A., LL.B., Advocate, Sheriff-Substitute of Lanarkshire, New Ed., 8vo, 21s. 

A Handbook of the Sheriff and Justice of Peace Small 
Debt Courts. 8vo, 7S. 6d. 

LETTERS FROM THE HIGHLANDS. Reprinted from ‘The 
Times.’ Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

LIGHTFOOT. Studiesin Philosophy. By the Rev. J. Ligurroor, 
M.A.,D.Sc., Vicar of Cross Stone, Todmorden. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

LITTLE HAND AND MUCKLE GOLD. A Study of To-day. 
In 8 vols. post 8vo, 25s. 6d. 

LOCKHART. Doubles and Quits. By Laurence W. M. Lock- 
HART. With Twelve Illustrations. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Fair to See: a Novel. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Mine is Thine: a Novel. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

LORIMER. The Institutes of Law: A Treatise of the Principles 
of Jurisprudence as determined by Nature. By Jamus Lorimer, Regius 


Professor of Public Law and of the Law of Nature and Nations in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. New Edition, revised and much enlarged. 8vo, 188. 
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LORIMER. The Institutes of the Law of Nations. A Treatise of the 
Jural Relation of Separate Political Communities. By JAmEs Lorimer, Regius 
Professor of Public Law in the University of Edinburgh. In 2 vols. 8vo. Vol- 
ume I., price 16s. Volume II., price 20s. 

LYSTER. Another Such Victory! By Annerre Lystmr, Author 
of ‘A Leal Light Heart,’ ‘Two Old Maids,’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8yo, 258. 6d. 

M‘COMBIE. Cattle and Cattle-Breeders. By Wini1am M‘CoMBIE, 
Tillyfour. New Edition, enlarged, with Memoir of the Author. By JamEs 
MacponaLD, of the ‘Farming World.’ Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

MACRAE. A Handbook of Deer-Stalking. By ALEXANDER 
Macras, late Forester to Lord Henry Bentinck. With Introduction by 
Horatio Ross, Esq. Feap. 8vo, with two Photographs from Life. 3s. 6d. 

M‘CRIE. Works of the Rev. Thomas M‘Crie, D.D. Uniform Edi- 
tion. Four vols. crown 8vo, 248. i 

Life of John Knox. Containing Illustrations of the His- 

tory of the Reformation in Scotland. Crown 8vo, 6s. Another Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Life of Andrew Melville. Containing Illustrations of the 

Eeclesiastical and Literary History of Scotland in the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries. Crown 8vo, 6s. ; 

History of the Progress and Suppression of the Reforma- 
tion in Italy in the Sixteenth Century. Crown 8vo, 4s. 

History of the Progress and Suppression of the Reforma- 
tion in Spain in the Sixteenth Century. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

—— Lectures on the Book of Esther. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


MACDONALD. A Manual of the Criminal Law (Scotland) Pro- 
cedure Act, 1887. By Norman Doran Macponaup. Revised by the Lorp 
JUSTICE-CLERK. 8vo, Cloth. ros. 6d. 

MACGREGOR. Life and Opinions of Major-General Sir Charles 
MacGregor, K.C.B., C.8.1., C.I.E , Quartermaster-General of India. From 
his Letters and Diaries. Edited by Lapy MacGrecor. With Portraits and 
Maps to illustrate Campaigns in which he was engaged. 2 vols. 8vo, 35s. 

M‘INTOSH. The Book of the Garden. By CHartes M‘InrosH, 
formerly Curator of the Royal Gardens of his Majesty the King of the Belgians, 
and lately of those of his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, K.G., at Dalkeith Pal- 
ace. 2 vols. royal 8vo, with 1350 Engravings. £4, 7s. 6d. Vol. I. On the 
Formation of Gardens and Construction of Garden Hdifices. £2, ros. 

Vol. II. Practical Gardening. 41, 178. 6d. 

MACINTYRE, Hindu-Koh: Wanderings and Wild Sports on and 
beyond the Himalayas. By Major-General Donatp Macintyre, V.C., late 
Prince of Wales’ Own Goorkhas, F.R.G.S. Dedicated to H.R.H. The Prince of 
Wales. 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, ars, 

MACKAY. A Manual of Modern Geography ; Mathematical, Phys- 
ical, and Political. By the Rev. ALexanpER Maoxay, LL.D., F.R.G.S. rth 
Thousand, revised to the present time. Crown 8vo, pp. 688. 78. 6d. 

Elements of Modern Geography, 53d Thousand, re- 
vised to the present time. Crown 8vo, pp. 300, 38. 

The Intermediate Geography. By the Rev. ALEXANDER 
Mackay, LL.D., F.R.G.S. Intended as an Intermediate Book between the 
Author’s ‘Outlines of Geography’ and ‘ Elements of Geography.’ Fifteenth 
Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, pp. 238, 2s. 

——— Outlines of Modern Geography. 185th Thousand, revised 
to the present time. 18m0, pp. 118, 1S. 

——— First Steps in Geography. 105th Thousand. 18mo, pp. 
36. Sewed, 4d.; cloth, 6d. f 

Elements of Physiography and Physical Geography. 
With Express Reference to the Instructions recently issued by the Science and 
Art Department. 30th Thousand, revised. Crown 8vo, 18, 6d. 

Facts and Dates; or, the Leading Events in Sacred and 

Profane History, and the Principal Facts in the various Physical Sciences. 

The Memory being aided throughout by a Simple and Natural Method. For 

Schools and Private Reference. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
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MACKAY. An Old Scots Brigade. Being the History of Mackay’s 


Regiment, now incorporated with the Royal Scots. With an Appendix con- 
taining many Original Documents connected with the History of the Regi- 
ment. By JoHN Mackay (late) or HERRIESDALE. Crown 8vo, 58. 


MACKENZIE. Studies in Roman Law. With Comparative Views 
of the Laws of France, England, and Scotland. By Lorp Macxenzzim, one of 
the Judges of the Court of Session in Scotland. Sixth Hdition, Edited by 
Joun KiRKPATRICK, Esq., M.A. Cantab.; Dr Jur. Heidelb.; LL.B. Edin.; 
Advocate. 8vo, 12s. 

MAIN. Three Hundred English Sonnets. Chosen and Edited by 
Davip M. Main. Fecap. 8vo, 6s. 

MAIR. A Digest of Laws and Decisions, Ecclesiastical and Civil, 
relating to the Constitution, Practice, and Affairs of the Church of Scotland. 
With Notes and Forms of Procedure. By the Rev. Wittiam Mair, D.D., 
Minister of the Parish of Earlston. Crown 8vo. With Supplements, 8s. 

MARMORNE. The Story is told by ADoLPpHUS Szu@RavE, the 
youngest of three Brothers. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

MARSHALL. French Home Life. By Frmeprric MarsnHatut. 
Second Edition. 5s. 

Claire Brandon. A Novel. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 

MARSHMAN. History of India. From the Earliest Period to the 
Close of the India Company’s Government; with an Epitome of Subsequent 
Events. By Joun CLark MarsuMaAn, C.S.I. Abridged from the Author’s 
larger work. Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, with Map, 6s. 6d. 

MARTIN. Goethe’s Faust. Part I. Translated by Sir ToHroporE 
Martin, K.C.B. Second Hd., crown 8vo, 6s. Ninth Ed., feap. 8vo, 38. 6d. 

Goethe’s Faust. Part IJ. Translated into English Verse. 
Second Edition, revised. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

The Works of Horace. Translated into English Verse, 

with Life and Notes. 2vols. New Edition, crown 8yo, ars. 

Poems and Ballads of Heinrich Heine. Done into Eng- 
lish Verse. Second Edition. Printed on papier vergé, crown 8yo, 8s. 

The Song of the Bell, and other Translations from Schiller, 
Goethe, Uhland, and Others. Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 
—— OCatullus. With Life and Notes. Second Ed., post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Aladdin: A Dramatic Poem. By ADAM OEHLENSCHLAE- 
GER. Fcap. 8yo, 5s. b 

Correggio: A Tragedy. By O8HLENSCHLAEGER. With 

Notes. Feap. 8vo, 38. : 

King Rene’s Daughter: A Danish Lyrical Drama, By 
Henrik Hertz. Second Hdition, feap., 2s. 6d. 

MARTIN. On some of Shakespeare’s Female Characters. In a 
Series of Letters. By Hetena Favcir, Lapy Martin. Dedicated by per- 
mission to Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. Third Edition. 8vo, with 
Portrait, 7s. 6d. 

MATHESON. Can the Old Faith Live with the New? or the 
Problem of Evolution and Revelation. By the Rev. GrorcEe Matueson, D.D. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

—_—— The Psalmist and the Scientist ; or, Modern Value of the 
Religious Sentiment. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

—— Sacred Songs. Crown 8vo, 4s. 


MAURICE. The Balance of Military Power in Europe. An 
Examination of the War Resources of Great Britain and the Continental States. 
By Colonel Maurice, R.A., Professor of Military Art and History at the Royal 
Staff College. Crown 8vo, witha Map. 6s. 
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MICHEL. A Critical Inquiry into the Scottish Language. With 
the view of Illustrating the Rise and Progress of Civilisation in Scotland. By 
FRANCISQUE-MICHEL, F.S8.A. Lond. and Scot., Correspondant de l'Institut de 
France, &c. 4to, printed on hand-made paper, and bound in Roxburghe, 66s. 

MICHIE. The Larch: Being a Practical Treatise on its Culture 
and General Management. By CuristopueEr Y. Micuiz, Forester,Cullen House. 
Crown 8vo, with Illustrations. Newand Cheaper Edition, enlarged, 58. 

——— The Practice of Forestry. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations. 


6s. 

MIDDLETON. The Story of Alastair Bhan Comyn; or, The 
Tragedy of Dunphail. A Tale of Tradition and Romance. By the Lady 
MIpDLETON. Square 8vo, ros. 

MILNE. The Problem of the Churchless and Poor in our Large 
Towns. With special reference to the Home Mission Work of the Church of 
Scotland. By the Rev. Rozpr. Mritnz, M.A., D.D., Ardler. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

MINTO. A Manual of English Prose Literature, Biographical 
and Critical: designed mainly to show Characteristics of Style. By W. Minro, 
M.A., Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. Third Hdition, 
revised. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. : 

Characteristics of English Poets, from Chaucer to Shirley. 
New Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

MOIR. Life of Mansie Wauch, Tailor in Dalkeith. With 8 
Illustrations on Steel, by the late GzoRGE CRUIKSHANK. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 
Another Edition, feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

MOMERIE. Defects of Modern Christianity, and other Sermons. 
By Atrrep WiLLIAMs Momertn, M.A., D.Sc., LL.D., Professor of Logic and 
Metaphysics in King’s College, London. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, ss. 

The Basis of Religion. Being an Examination of Natural 
Religion. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

The Origin of Evil, and other Sermons. Sixth Edition, 

enlarged. Crown 8yo, 5s. 

——— Personality, The Beginning and End of Metaphysics, and 
a Necessary Assumption in all Positive Philosophy. Fourth Ed. Or. 8vo, 3s. 

—— Agnosticism. Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Preaching and Hearing; and other Sermons. Second 
Udition. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
Beliefin God. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 
Inspiration ; and other Sermons, Crown 8vo, 53. 
—— Church and Creed. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


MONTAGUE. Campaigning in South Africa. Reminiscences of 
an Officer in 1879. By Captain W. E. Monracur, o4th Regiment, Author of 
‘Claude Meadowleigh,’ &¢. 8vo, ros. 6d. 

MONTALEMBERT. Memoir of Count de Montalembert. <A 
Chapter of Recent French History. By Mrs OxrpHant, Author of the ‘Life 
of Edward Irving,’ &e. 2 vols. crown 8vo, £41, 48. 

MORISON. Sordello. An Outline Analysis of Mr Browning's 
Poem. By Jeanre Morison, Author of ‘The Purposes of the Ages,’ ‘Ane 
Booke of Ballades,’ &c. Crown 8yvo, 38. 

MUNRO. On Valuation of Property. By Wi1t1am Munro, M.A., 
Her Majesty’s Assessor of Railways and Canals for Scotland. Second Edition. 
Revised and enlarged. 8vo, 38. 6d. 

MURDOCH. Manual of the Law of Insolvency and Bankruptcy : 
Comprehending a Summary of the Law of Insolvency, Notour Bankruptcy, 
Composition - contracts, Trust-deeds, Cessios, and Sequestrations; and the 
Winding-up of Joint-Stock Companies in Scotland; with Annotations on the 
various Insolvency and Bankruptcy Statutes; and with Forms of Procedure 
applicable to these Subjects. By Jamus Morvocu, Member of the Faculty of 
Procurators in Glasgow. Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 8vo, £1, 108. 
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MY TRIVIAL LIFE AND MISFORTUNE: A Gossip with 

no Plot in Particular. By A PLain Woman. New Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 
By the Same AuTHOR. 
POOR NELLIE. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

NAPIER. The Construction of the Wonderful Canon of Logar- 
ithms (Mirifici Logarithmorum Canonis Constructio). By Joun Napier of 
Merchiston. Translated for the first time, with Notes, and a Catalogue of 
Napier’s Works, by WILLIAM Rar MacponaLp, Smaill gto, 158. A few large 
paper copies may be had, printed on Whatman paper, price 30s. 

NEAVES. Songs and Verses, Social and Scientitic. By an Old 
Contributor to ‘Maga.’ By the Hon. Lord Nzeavzs. Fifth Ed., feap. 8vo, 48. 

The Greek Anthology. Being Vol. XX. of ‘Ancient Clas- 

sics for English Readers.’ Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

NICHOLSON. A Manual of Zoology, for the Use of Students, 
With a General Introduction on the Principles of Zoology. By Hmnry AL- 
LEYNE Nicuouson, M.D., D.Sc., F.L.S., F.G.S., Regius Professor of Natural 
History in the University of Aberdeen. Seventh Edition, rewritten and 
enlarged. Post 8vo, pp. 956, with 555 Engravings on Wood, 18s. 3 

Text-Book of Zoology, for the Use of Schools. Fourth Edi- 

tion, enlarged. Crown 8vo, with 188 Engravings on Wood, 7s. 6d. x 

Introductory Text-Book of Zoology, for the Use of Junior 
Classes. Sixth Edition, revised and enlarged, with 166 Engravings, 3s. 

Outlines of Natural History, for Beginners ; being Descrip- 
tions of a Progressive Series of Zoological Types. Third Edition, with 
Engravings, rs. 6d. 

A Manual of Paleontology, for the Use of Students, 
With a General Introduction on the Principles of Paleontology. By Professor 
H. ALLEYNE NicHoison and RicHaRD LyDEKKER. Third Edition. Rewritten 
and greatly enlarged. 2 vols. 8vo, with Engravings, £ 3, 38. 

The Ancient Life-History of the Earth. An Outline of 
the Principles and Leading Facts of Paleontological Science. Crown 8vo, 
with 276 Engravings, ros. 6d. 
On the “Tabulate Corals” of the Paleozoic Period, with 
Critical Descriptions of Illustrative Species. Illustrated with 15 Litho- 
graph Plates and numerous Engravings. Super-royal 8vo, 21s. 3 
Synopsis of the Classification of the Animal King- 
dom. 8vo, with 106 Illustrations, 6s. c 
On the Structure and Aflinities of the Genus Monticuli- 
pora and its Sub-Genera, with Critical Descriptions of Illustrative Species. 
Illustrated with numerous Engravings on wood and lithographed Plates. 
Super-royal 8vo, 18s. 
NICHOLSON. Communion with Heaven, and other Sermons, 
By the late MaxwrLu NicHotson, D.D., Minister of St Stephen’s, Edinburgh. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 6d. 


Rest in Jesus. Sixth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
NICHOLSON. A Treatise on Money, and Essays on Present 


Monetary Problems. By JosepH SHIELD NicHoxson, M.A., D.Sc., Professor 
of Commercial and Political Economy and Mercantile Law in the University 
of Edinburgh. 8vo, ros. 6d. 

NICOLSON anp MURE. A Handbook to the Local Govern- 
ment (Scotland) Act, 1889. With Introduction, Explanatory Notes, and 
Index. By J. Bapenacu Nicouson, Advocate, Counsel to the Scotch Educa- 
tion Department, and W. J. Mure, Advocate, Legal Secretary to the Lord 
Adyoeate for Scotland. Ninth Reprint. 8vo, 5s. 


OLIPHANT. Masollam: a Problem of the Period. A Novel. 
By Laurence OLIPHANT. 3 vols. post 8vo, 258. 6d. pee ; 
——— Scientific Religion; or, Higher Possibilities of Life and 
Practice through the Operation of Natural Forces. Second Edition. 8vo, 16s. 

Altiora Peto. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 
boards, 2s. 6d. Illustrated Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
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OLIPHANT. Piccadilly; A Fragment of Contemporary Biography. 
With Hight Mlustrations by chara Doyle. Eighth Hdition, 4s. 6d. Cheap 
dition, in paper cover, 2s. , ‘ee 
ee Fe Traits aad Travesties ; Social and Political. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
—— The Land of Gilead. With Excursions in the Lebanon. 
With Illustrations and Maps. Demy 8vo, ars. A 
Haifa: Life in Modern Palestine. 2d Edition. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Episodes ina Life of Adventure ; or, Moss from a Rolling 
Stone. Fourth Edition. Post 8vo, 6s. 
Fashionable Philosophy, and other Sketches. 1s. 


OLIPHANT. Katie Stewart. By Mrs Oliphant. 2s. 6d. 

—— The Duke’s Daughter. A Novel. 3 vols. crown 8vo. — 
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OSBORN. Narratives of Voyage and Adventure. By Admiral 


SHERARD OsBorN, C.B. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 


OSSIAN. The Poems of Ossian in the Original Gaelic. With a 
Literal Translation into English, and a Dissertation on the Authenticity of the 
Poems. By the Rev. ARCHIBALD CLERK. 2 Vols. imperial 8vo, 41, 118. 6d. 

OSWALD. By Fell and Fjord; or, Scenes and Studies in Iceland. 
By E. J. Oswatp. Post 8vo, with Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


OUTRAM. Lyrics: Legaland Miscellaneous. By the late GEoRGE 
Outram, Hsq., Advocate. New Edition, with Explanatory Notes. Edited 
by J. H. Stoddart, LL.D.; and Illustrated by William Ralston and A. 8. 
Boyd. Fcap. 8vo, ss. 


PAGE. Introductory Text-Book of Geology. By Davip Paas, 
LL.D., Professor of Geology in the Durham University of Physical Science, 
Newcastle, and Professor LapworTH of Mason Science College, Birmingham. 


With Engravings and Glossarial Index. Twelfth Edition, Revised and En- 
larged. 38. 6d. 


Advanced Text-Book of Geology, Descriptive and Indus- 


trial. With Engravings, and Glossary of Scientific Terms. Sixth Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged, 7s. 6d. 


Introductory Text-Book of Physical Geography. With 
Sketch-Maps and Illustrations, Editedby Cuaries Lapwortu, LL.D., F.G.8., 


&c., Professor of Geology and Mineralogy in the Mason Science College, Bir- 
mingham. 12th Edition. 2s.6d. 


Advanced Text-Book of Physical Geography. Third 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged by Prof. LapwortH. With Engravings. 5s. 

PATON. Spindrift. By Sir J. Norn Paton. Fcap., cloth, 5s. 

—— Poems by a Painter. Fcap., cloth, 5s. 

PATON. Body and Soul. A Romance in Transcendental Path- 


ology. By FRrpreRIcK Nort Paton. Third Edition. Crown 8V0, IS. 

PATTERSON. Essays in History and Art. By R. HogartH 
PATTERSON. 8VvO, 128. 

—— The New Golden Age, and Influence of the Precious 
Metals upon the World. 2 vols. 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

PAUL. History of the Royal Company of Archers, the Queen’s 


Body-Guard for Scotland. By James BaLrour Paut, Advocate of the Scottish 
Bar. Crown 4to, with Portraits and other Illustrations. 42, 28. 


PEILE. Lawn Tennis as a Game of Skill. With latest revised 


Laws as played by the Best Clubs. By Captain 8. C.F. PEILE, B.8.C. Fourth 
Edition, feap. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


PETTIGREW. The Handy Book of Bees, and their Profitable 


Management, By A. Perricrew. Fifth Edition, Enlarged, with Engrav- 
ings. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
Companion Series to Ancient and Foreign Classics for English Readers. 
Edited by Wruriam Knicut, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, Uni- 
versity of St Andrews. In crown 8vo volumes, with portraits, price 3s. 6d. 
: [For list of Volumes published, see page 2. 
POLLOK. The Course of Time: A Poem. By Ropert PoLtog, 
A.M, Smaall feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. The Cottage Edition, 32mo, sewed, 
8d. The Same, cloth, gilt edges, rs. 6d. Another Edition, with Illustrations 
by Birket Foster and others, feap., gilt cloth, 3s. 6d., or with edges gilt, 48. 
PORT ROYAL LOGIC. Translated from the French ; with Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Appendix. By THomas Spencer Baynes, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor in the University of St Andrews. Tenth Edition, r2mo, 4s. 
POTTS anp DARNELL. Aditus Faciliores : An easy Latin Con- 
: struing Book, with Complete Vocabulary. By A. W. Ports, M.A., LL.D., 
Head-Master of the Fettes College, Edinburgh; and the Rev. C. DARNELL, 
M.A., Head-Master of Cargilfield Preparatory School, Edinburgh. Tenth Edi- 
tion, feap. 8vo, 38. 6d. 
Aditus Faciliores Graeci. An easy Greek Construing Book, 
with Complete Vocabulary. Fourth Edition, feap. 8vo, 3s 
PRINGLE. The Live-Stock of the Farm. By Ropert Q. PRINGLE. 
Third Edition. Revised and Edited by Jamrs Macpona.p, of the ‘Farming 
World.’ &c. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
PUBLIC GENERAL STATUTES AFFECTING SCOTLAND 
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PUBLIC GENERAL STATUTES AFFECTING SCOTLAND, 
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8v0, 318. 6d. 
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8vo, with 2 Maps, 7s. 6d. ns 
RANKINE. A Treatise on the Rights and Burdens incident to 
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M.A., Advocate, Professor of Scots Law in the University of Edinburgh, 
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8vo. 

RECORDS OF THE TERCENTENARY FESTIVAL OF THE 
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under the Sanction of the Senatus Academicus. Large ato, £2, 128. 6d. 

RICE. Reminiscences of Abraham Lincoln. By Distinguished 
Men of his Time. Collected and Edited by ALLEN THoRNDIKE Ricz, Edito 
ofthe ‘North American Review.’ Large 8vo, with Portraits, ars. 

ROBERTSON. Orellana, and other Poems. By J. Login RoBrert- 
son. M.A. Feap. 8vo. Printed on hand-made paper. 6s. 

ROBERTSON. Our Holiday Among the Hills. By Jamus and 
Janet LOGIE ROBERTSON. Fean. 8vo, 38. 6d. 

ROSCOE. Rambles with a Fishing-rod. By E.S. Roscoz, Crown 
Svo, 4s. 6d. 

ROSS. Old Scottish Regimental Colours. By ANDREW Ross, 
§.8.C., Hon. Secretary Old Scottish Regimental Colours Committee. Dedi- 
cated by Snecial Permission to Her Majesty the Queen. Folio. 42, 128. 6d. 

RUSSELL. The Haigs of Bemersyde. A Family History. By 
Joan Russevy. Large 8vo, with Il!nstrations. 218 s 

RUSSELL. Fragments from Many Tables. Being the Recollections of 
some Wise and Witty Men and Women. By Gro. RussELu. Cr, 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

RUSSELL. Essays on Sacred Subjects for General Readers, By 


the Rey. WILLIAM Russet, M.A, 8vo, ros. 6d, 
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RUTLAND. Notes of an Irish Tour in 1846. By the DuxE oF 


RUTLAND, G.C.B. (Lord Joun Manners). New Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


——— Correspondence between the Right Honble. William Pitt 
and Charles Duke of Rutland, Lord Lientenant of Ireland, 1781-1787. With In- 


troductory Note by John Duke of Rutland. 8vo. [/mmediately. 
RUTLAND. Gems of German Poetry. Translated by the DucHEss 
or RurLanp (Lady Joan MANNERS). [New Edition in preparation. 


Impressions of Bad-Homburg. Comprising a Short Ac- 
count of the Women’s Associations of Germany under the Red Cross. Crown 
8vo, 1s. 6d. 

Some Personal Recollections of the Later Years of the Earl 

of Beaconsfield, K.G. Sixth Edition, 6d. ; 

Employment of Women in the Public Service. 6d. 

Some of the Advantages of Easily Accessible Reading and 
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Maintaining Them. Second Edition, crown 8vo, rs. : 

A Sequel to Rich Men’s Dwellings, and other Occasional 
Papers. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. ; i 

—— Encouraging Experiences of Reading and Recreation Rooms, 
Aims of Guilds, Nottingham Social Guild, Existing Institutions, &., &c. 
Crown 8vo, 1s. 


SCHILLER. Wallenstein. A Dramatic Poem. By FREDERICK 


von ScHittrer. Translated by C.G. A. LocxHart. Fcap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SCOTCH LOCH FISHING. By ‘Black Palmer.” Crown 8vo, 


interleaved with blank pages, 4s. 


SCOUGAL. Scenes from a Silent World; or, Prisons and their 


Inmates. By Francis Scoucat. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SELLAR, Manual of the Education Acts for Scotland. By the 
late ALEXANDER Craic Secuar, M.P. Highth Edition. Revised and in great 
part rewritten by J. Epwarp GraHam, B.A. Oxon., Advocate. Containing 
the Technical Schools Act, 1887, and all Acts bearing on Kducation in Scotland. 
With Rules for the conduet of Elections, with Notes and Cases. With a 
Supplement, being the Acts of 1889 in so far as affecting the Education Acts. 
8vo, 128. 6d. 

(SUPPLEMENT TO SELLAR’S MANUAL OF THE EpucaTION ACTS FOR SCOTLAND. 
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SETH. Scottish Philosophy. A Comparison of the Scottish and 
German Answers to Hume. Balfour Philosophical Lectures, University of 
Edinburgh By ANnpRrew Sern, M.A., Professor of Logie, Rhetoric, and 
Metaphysics in St Andrews University. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

——— Hegelianism and Personality. Balfour Philosophical Lec- 
tures. Second Series. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

SETON. A Budget of Anecdotes. Chiefly relating to the Current 
Century. Compiled and Arranged by Grorcr Srron, Advocate, M.A. Oxon, 
New and Cheaper Edition, feap. $vo. Boards, rs. 6d. 

SHADWELL. The Life of Colin Campbell, Lord Clyde. Illus- 
trated by Extracts from his Diary and Correspondence. By Lieutenant- 
General SHADWELL, O.B. 2 vols. 8vo. With Portrait, Maps, and Plans. 36s. 

SHAND. Half a Century; or, Changes in Men and Manners. By 
AuEXx. InNgEs SHAnp, Author of ‘Against Time,’ &c. Second Ed., 8vo, ras. 6d. 


Letters from the West of Ireland. Reprinted from the 
‘Times.’ Crown 8vo, 5s. 


SHARPE. Letters from and to Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe. 
Edited by ALEXANDER ALLARDYCE, Author of ‘Memoir of Admiral Lord 
Keith, K.B.,’ &. With a Memoir by the Rev. W. K. R. Beprorp. In two 
vols. 8vo, Illustrated with Etchings and other Engravings. £2, 12s. 6d. 
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SIM. Margaret Sim’s Cookery. With an Introduction by L. B. 
Watrorp, Author of ‘Mr Smith: A Part of His Life,’ &c. Crown 8vo, ss. 


SKELTON. Maitland of Lethington ; and the Scotland of Mary 
Stuart. A History. By Jonn Sketron, 0.B., LL.D., Author of ‘The Essays 
of Shirley.’ Demy 8vo. 2 vols., 28s. 

—— _ The Local Government (Scotland) Act in Relation to Public 
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SMITH. Thorndale; or, The Conflict of Opinions. By Winu1am 
Smirn, Author of ‘A Discourse on Ethiecs,’&c. New Edition. Cr. 8vo, ros. 6d. 


Gravenhurst ; or, Thoughts on Good and Evil. Second 

Edition, with Memoir of the Author. Crown 8vo, 8s. 

The Story of William and Lucy Smith. Edited by 
Grorcr Merriam. Large post 8vo, 128. 6d. 

SMITH. Memoir of the Families of M‘Combie and Thoms, 

originally M‘tntosh and M‘Thomas. Compiled from History and Tradition. 

By Witu1am M‘Compre Smite. With Illustrations. 8vo. 

SMITH. Greek Testament Lessons for Colleges, Schools, and 

Private Students, consisting chiefly of the Sermonon the Mount and the 

Parables of our Lord. With Notes and Essays. By the Rev. J. HUNTER 

Smiru, M.A., King Edward’s School, Birmingham. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SMITH. Writings by the Way. By Joun CampBELL SMITH, 

M.A., Sheriff-Substitute. Crown 8vo, gs. 


SMITH. The Secretary for Scotland. Being a Statement of the 
Powers and Duties of the new Scottish Office. With a Short Historical 
Introduction and numerous references to important Administrative Docu- 
ments. By W. C. SmitH, LL.B., Advocate. 8vo. 6s. 

SOLTERA. A Lady’s Ride Across Spanish Honduras. By Maria 


SotterA. With Ilustrations. Post 8vo, ras. 6d. 


SORLEY. The Ethics of Naturalism. Being the Shaw Fellowship 
Lectures, 1884. By W. R. Sortey, M.A, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and Examinerin Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SPEEDY. Sport in the Highlands and Lowlands of Scotland with 
RodandGun. ByTomSprepy. Second Edition, Revisedand Enlarged. With 
Illustrations by Lieut.-Gen. HopeCrealocke,C.B.,C.M.G.,and others. 8vo, 15s. 

SPROTT. The Worship and Offices of the Church of Scotland. 
By Grorcer W. Sprort, D.D., Minister of North Berwick. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


STAFFORD. How I Spent my Twentieth Year. Being a Record 
of a Tour Ronnd the World, 1886-87. Bv the MarcHIONESS OF STAFFORD, 
With [llnstrations Third Edition, crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

STARFORTH. Villa Residencesand Farm Architecture : A Series 
of Designs. By Jonn StarrortH, Architect. 102 Engravings. Second Edi- 
tion, medium 4to, £2, 178. 6d. 

STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF SCOTLAND. Complete, with 
Index, 15 vols. 8vo, £16, 16s. 

Each County sold separately, with Title, Index, and Map, neatly bound in cloth, 
forming a very valuable Manual to the Landowner, the Tenant, the Manufac- 
turer, the Naturalist, the Tourist, &¢ 


In course of publication. 


STEPHENS’ BOOK OF THE FARM; detailing the Labours of 
the Farmer, Farm-Steward, Ploughman, Shepherd, Hedger. Farm-Labourer, 
Field-Worker, and Cattleman. Illustrated with numerous Portraits of Ani- 
mals and Engravings of Implements. Fourth Edition. Revised, and in great 
part rewritten by James Macpona_p, of the ‘Farming World,’ &c., &c. As- 
sisted by many of the leading agricultural authorities of the day. To be com- 


pleted in Six Divisional Volumes. 
[Divisions I. to IV., price ros. 6d. each, now ready. 
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STEPHENS. The Book of Farm Buildings; their Arrangement and 
Construction. By Henry Srepuens, F.R.S.E., Author of ‘The Book of the 
Farm ;’ and Rosert Scorr Burn. Illustrated with 1045 Plates and En- 
gravings. Large 8vo, uniform with ‘The Book of the Farm,’ &c. £1, x18. 6d. 
The Book of Farm Implements aud Machines. By J. 
Stieat and R. Scorr Burn, Engineers. Edited by Henry Srepnens. Large 
8vo, uniform with ‘The Book of the Farm,’ 42, 2s. 


STEVENSON. British Fungi. (Hymenomycetes.) By Rev. Jonn 
Srrvenson, Author of‘ Mycologia Scotia,’ Hon. Sec. Cryptogamic Society of 
Scotland. 2 vols. post 8vo, with Illustrations, price ras. 6d. each. 

Vol. I. Acaricus—Bo.psitius. Vol. Il. Cortinanrus—DAcRYMYCES, 

STEWART. Advice to Purchasers of Horses. By JoHN STEWART, 
V.S., Author of ‘Stable Economy.’ New Edition. 2s. 6d. 

——— Stable Economy. A Treatise on the Management of 
Horses in relation to Stabling, Grooming, Feeding, Watering, and Working. 
By Joun Stewart, V.S. Seventh Edition, feap. 8vo, 6s 6d. 

STODDART. Angling Songs. By THomas Top StopparT. New 
Edition, with a Memoir by Anna M. StoppartT. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

STORMONTH. Etymological and Pronouncing Dictionary of the 
English Language. Including a very Copious Selection of Scientific Terms. 
For Use in Schools and Colleges, and as a Book of General Reference. By the 
Rey. James StormontH. The Pronunciation carefully Revised by the Rev- 
P. H. Puevr, M.A. Cantab. Tenth Edition, Revised throughout. Crown 
8vo, pp. 800. 7s. 6d. . 

Dictionary of the English Language, Pronouncing, 

Etymological, and Explanatory. Revised by the Rev. P. H. Purip. Library 

Edition. Imperial 8vo, handsomely bound in half morocco, 31s. 6d. 

The School Etymological Dictionary and Word-Book. 

Fourth Edition. Feap. 8vo, pp. 254. 28. 


STORY. Nero; A Historical Play. By W. W. Srory, Author of 
‘Roba di Roma.’ Feap. 8vo, 6s. 

——— Vallombrosa. Post 8vo, 5s. 

——— Poems. 2 vols. feap., 78. 6d. 

Fiammetta. A Summer Idyl. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 

— Conversations in a Studio. Crown 8vo. (Immediately. 

STRICKLAND. Life of Agnes Strickland. By her SistTEr, 
Post 8vo, with Portrait engraved on Steel, ras. 6d. 

STURGIS. John-a-Dreams. A Tale. By Jutian Srureis. 
New Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

—— _ Little Comedies, Old and New. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

SUTHERLAND. Handbook of Hardy Herbaceous and Alpine 


Flowers, for general Garden Decoration. Containing Descriptions of up- 
wards of 1000 Species of Ornamental Hardy Perennial and Alpine Plants; 
along with Concise and Plain Instructions for their Propagation and Culture. 
By Wrtiiam SuTHERLAND, Landscape Gardener; formerly Manager of the 
Herbaceous Department at Kew. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


TAYLOR. The Story of My Life. By the late Colonel Mrapows 
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